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The idea of artas an imitation of Nature 
is a seminal and, probably, the starting 
point of aesthetics and theory of art. It 
emerged perhaps everywhere in every 
primitive thinker on art But only in ancient 
Greece and India—cradles of the western 
and eastern civilizations-~it achieved a philo- 
sophical establishment. Hence to under- 
stand the idea fully itis inevitable to study 
its evolution in both the counnies. The 
present workis the first attempt to fulfil 
this long-felt want. Ina_ single volume it 
presents a detailed study of the independent 
evolution of the concept in Greece and 
India and, by using this parallel method 
of comparison, attempts finally to establish 
a harmonious understanding of the concept. 
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PREFACE 


The idea of art as an imitation of Nature uw a scminal 
and, probably, the startmg point of theory of poetry and fine 
atts Since the time of Plato this idea has always been a 
controversial issue among the poeticians and aesthetic:ans Of 
the western world Though Anstotle’s answer to the Platonic 
devaluation of the rmitative (fine ) arts tmeluding poetry 
remained an authority for centuries to follow, his idea of 
imitation, the pivot of his aesthetrcs lost its essence during 
its progress through the different elucidators and theorists, 
most of whom tried to justify their own theores on the 
ground of Aristotehan authority Hence it became necessary 
for the scholars of the second halfof the present century to 
recover Aristotle from: among the masked Aristotehans The 
attempts of learned scholars hke Richard Mckeon, G F Else 
and D W Lucas are very much commendable But when 
Aristotle himself 1s not always free from ambiguity in his 
laconic work, at becomes almost impossible to search for 
Aristotle in only the Aristotelian texts Unless we read the 
first chapter of the book—explore the entire gamut of the 
Helleme thought journeying as far as the beginning of the 
Creto-Minoan culture and the very environmental situations 
conditioning the peculiarities of this thought—~all our attempts 
to understand the last chapter, the culminatnon of the 
Hellenic thought im Anstotle, will necessarily fai} Here 
and there scholars have tried to fulfl this want in conne 
ction with Aristotle’s idea of ymitation Burt we believe, 
their attempts and success both have been partral , and the 
first obyect of the present study 1s to fulfil this long felt want 


( ii) 


Secondly, by understanding the Aristotelian or 
Greek concept of artistic imitation it is not expected that one 
-Can appreciate the universality of the idea. As among all 
other ancients only the Indians have talked of it and 
debated upon this problem, it is quite-profitable to explore 
their ideas on the topic for a better understanding of the 
concept itself, and for examining its possibility for universal 
recognition. Here again only partial attempts have been 
made by scholars like K. CG. Pandey, while others are of 
opinion that the idea of imitation is alien to Indian 
aesthetics except for Sankuka, whose views cannot be 
accepted as authentic as they are only excerpts from an 
adverse critic like Abhinavagupta. Hence our object in the 
second part of this volume is to trace the origin of the idea 
of art as an imitation in the Vedic literatures and to show 
its evolution through many other texts and authors on 
architecture, literature and fine arts accepting Sankuka’s 
views as authentic on the ground which justifies the authen- 
ticity of the materialism of Carvaka, whose views are 
gathered only from the adverse criticism of his philosophy. 


Such an attempt--a systematization of a whole 
course of thought on a particular topic requires ample illus- 
trations ofnew points and re-arrangement or re-interpretation 
of some known points and facts in support of our argument. 
This may, at times, appear long-winded or as a rehash, but 
we believe in their relevance. 


It is obvious that this present parallel study of the 
growth and development of the concept of imitation that 
flourished in classicat Greece and that of a similar, but also 
somewhat different, concept of imitation that found its way 
in Indian aesthetics, is not out of mere historical or archae- 
logical curiosity ; nor is it a history of terminology or idea, 
nor & contribution to Iexicography. A comparative study of 
this type — of nvo otherwise unconnected and independent 


( iii ) 


theories of the idea and their various elahorations is rewarding 
in that it clarifies some of the obscurities in cither and 
supplements some of the partial understandings of each by 
bringing corrective light from the other. One must admit 
that in any such parallel study the similarities areas 
important as the dissimilarities. They show two different 
cultures, inspite of springing forth from the basic differences 
in the environments, temperaments and their world out- 
looks, share with the key-words of aesthetic thought of human 
beings as a whole contributing finally to a world harmony, 
This method may baffle those who are accustomed 
with influence-studies or think that comparative studies 


are possible only in case of similarities. But we believe, 
our method is justified. 


The presene volume was originally written as a 
thesis entitled The Concept of AMimesis in Poetics for the 
degree of Ph. D, in Arts of Jadavpur University. The work 
was started under the supervision of Dr S. CG. 
Sen Gupta, the then Professor of English, and on his 
retirement in 1968 Dr. Jagannath Chakravoity, Reader in 
English became my supervisor. I acknowledge my deepest 
gratitude to these revered teachers and scholars of inter- 
national repute. Besides, late Dr, Sisir Chatterjee, Professor 
of English, and many other leamed scholars are rememb- 
ered with kind regards in this connection, Shri N. C. 
Padhi, Shri D. K. Padhi and Shri Jagadish Prasad bave 
actively co-operated in its publication and Shri D. Mehra 
has finally published the book. Shri B. Sahoo, M. A. 
has read the proofs; my pupil Shri B.S. Baral, M.A. 
and my wife Dr. Indulata have prepared the index; 
I feel greatly obliged to them. I wish also to express 
my gratitude to sister Yogamaya and to many other friends 
of mine for their sincere good will and co-operation 
in different spheres of my studies and researches. 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER I 


PRAGMA MIMESIN 


i. The geographical settings of Greece 
piring a homely attitude towards Nature~naturalism in 
the myths of creation and concrete anthropomorphism in 
the myths of gods making men dependent on the gods in 
form, character and activity—all] their fechnai an imitation of 
those of the gods like Hephaistos and Athene. ii. Naturalistic 
art forms of the Creto-Minoan and Mycenaian cultures— 
their descriptions in the Homeric and Hesiodic shields of 
Achilles and Heracles—the dawn of the Greek taste for an 
art object representing a natural phenomenon as exactly 
as possible—the homely attitude towards Nature responsible 
for this taste. iii, Absence of any word to denote an art- 
figure in Homer and Hesiod—Homer’s use of Yoanon for the 
aniconic figure of Pallas Athene indicating only a wooden 

gure in general without referring to any life-like form— 
agalma used for a portrait statue of a victor in the Olympic 
Games~—a motive for memorization displayed in the preser- 
vation of the statues of heroes, victors in games and pious 
People—a combination of the naturalistic tendency and the 
motive for memorization leading to life-like portraits~ use 
of words like mimesis, eicon and eidélon in connexion with 
these portraits—later extension of the use of these words for 
any art-figure—Nature’s supreme artisanship~ human artist 
as an imitator of Nature—imitative elements in sculpture, 
Painting, poetry, dance and music—imitation versus 
du lication— the belief that an artist is an imitator and not 
duplicator. iv. The belief versus the practice—mimisis 
Versus a niirroric reflection—the imitation of Nature by the 
Pass? not passive—imitation involving observation and 
magmation—inductive method followed in deriving the 


ins 


Principles of beauty—the canon of Polycleitus—imitation 
involving Selection, idealization, and symbolization— 
Cxaniples from 


the activities of the artists—Pheidias, Zeuxix, 


Polye citus, Parrahsius, Apollodorus and others in Phiny’s 
*atural History, 


i. Ancient Greece was neither a vast land nor was it 
a land of extreme climates. Though it began where the 
Balkan mass of land tapers and thrusts into the midland sea, 
it possessed no range of mountains thiek with forests. Here 
and there shotup the hills, proud of their independence, 
flaunting their peaks upward, But their surfaces were 
almost bare—‘only the bones of the wasted body.2 Rivers 
were scanty, and none of them were either long or wide. 
Though torrential in winter, they beeame only gutters full 
of boulders in summer. The land was not fertile except 
the valleys below the hills where food crops could be grown 
by excessive efforts with water preserved in pools and. wells 
in winter. Meat and milk were not plentiful as the country 
was unable to feed the flocks on a large seale. Life, in 
short, was quite hard and, therefore, the Greck people took 


great care to control even their small population. + 


As was the land so were the seas—the Aegian in 
the east, the Ionian in the west and the Cretan in the south— 
all narrow watery areas easily crossable by boats. Up to 
the time of Herodotus, the world to the Greeks centred 
around the Mediterranean not beyond Persia in the east, 
Italiain the west, Scythiain the north and Lybia in’ the 
south, Just as the Greek world was limited so was the Greek 
climate tentperate. Even in winter when the gust of the 
west wind Wwas horrible, the Greeks could 


; ; enjoy warm 
sunshine ; and in summer intense heat could not exhaust 


their energy and effort. Rainfall was neither heavy nor 


continuous and did not damp their vigour into lethargy or 
{. Crinas, 3 


visionary habits of mind. Every season called for a hard 
struggle either on the land going up and down the hills with 
heavy loads, ploughing the stony fields, irrigating the tilled 
lands, taniing horses and mules, and driving away the 
attacks of the beasts or on the seas reaching the ncighbou- 
ring countries with a trading mission or sometimes repelling 
the attacks of ncighbours with determination. The Greeks 
found Nature not beyond their comprehension. Their busy 
hard life madc them practical in thcir attitude to everything 
and prevented them from indulging in negative thoughts and 
idle speculation. Any irregularity or disturbance in natural 
occurrences, in their physical or psychic states, or in their 
failures and successcs,in the struggle for a happy existence 

were guided, they felt, by some powers, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, not without physical forms or bodies like 

their own; and these powerful beings, they believed, could 

be appeased by invocations and sacrifices and induced to 

make their life happy and easy-going. 

In an earlier age when the Gieek thought was not 
established independently, when it shared the native Creto- 
Minoan culture that had amply adopted the thoughts of 
ancient Egypt, these powers were thought to have bodies of 
animals or birds. Faintechoes of this stage are found in 
the Homeric myths where Athene is owl-faced, Hera cow- 
faced, Zeus takes the shape ofa bull, Appllo is associated 
with wolves and mice, Poseidon with horses and Artemes 
with bears?. But the more the Greeks became matured 
in thought and independentin their speculation, the morc 
their gods -becamc concrete with bodies and nature like 
those of themselves. This was so because their untiring 
labour, strong impulses and heroic struggles made the 
Greeks confident of the fpossibilities of human power. 


2. C.M. Bowra, The Greek Experience, A mentor Book, New York, 
1963, P. 56, 


“Wonders are many and none ts more onderful than 
man, ’’ sings Sophocles, “the power that cross¢s the white 
sea, driven by the stoimy south wind, making a path under 
surges that threaten to engulf him,, And he masters bj 
his arts the beast whose lair 1s in the wilds, who roams the 
hills , he tames the horses of shaggy mane , he puts the yoke 
uponits neck, he tames the tireless mountair-bull And speech, 
and wind-swift thought, and all the moods that mould a 
state, hath he taught Inmself, and how to flee the arrows 
of the frost, when, ts hard lodging under the clear sky, and 
the arrows of the rushing rain , yea he hatlt resource for all , 
without resource he meets nothing that must come Only 
aganst Death shall he call for aid anvain’’9 There was, 
besides, the intoxicating beattty of the Greek body, If men 
‘vith their hard manual labour developed a sturdy and 
muscular frame, women fkewise wsthout sitting idly at 
home worked in the fields with males yoming them even on 
ships and in sports, developed stout figures with hard 
breasts and shapely buttocks The mediterranean climate 
made their eyes blue, cheeks rosy and lps red enriching 
them with a sotind sexual urge One would hardly find a 
man or & woman with a swelling belly, wrinkled face, flat 
chest or loose arms even years after youth had expired The 
Greeks were so fond of the vinle charm ofa feminine figure 


that they dreamt of a war-loving race of charming woman 
in their myths of the Amazons 


Beauty and power—these two among the values 
were the most attractive for the Greeks and they beheved 
that their supreme manifestation was posstble only through 
human forms Thus thei gods were all human in 
form and character, born of the same mother earth of 
whith the mortals are moulded = In humanizing their gods 
the Greeks felt themselves more intelligent than any other 
3 Antigone, 332 ff 


Neighbouring races. “The Hellenic race’, says Herodotus, 
“was marked off from the barbarians as more intelligent 
and emancipated from silly nonsense’; 4 and this silly 
nonsense of the barbarians was displayed through their 
formation of gods as a grotesque combination of beasts, birds 
and human beings. The Greck gods have bodies of flesh, 
blood and bones and they have the same passions of love, 
jealousy and anger as the mortals have ; and like the 
earthly kings they have their heavenly kingdom on the 
unsurpassable mountain of the Olympus. Cronus could 
castrate his father Uranus and blood would flow from his 
wound. § Aphrodite could be enamoured of gods other 
than her husband and of the mortals and could even bear 
children to them® and could be wounded by the arrows 
of human warriors. 7 No more holy were they than 
human beings as their indiscipline in the affairs of sex, 
power, vengeanee and cruelty even surpassed those of the 
latter. The distinction between these two races of beings, 
it seems, would have completely ceased unless two funda- 
mental points stood in the way- The physical bodies of the 
gods are invisible to the ordinary human eyé for the 
extreme lustre of their appearance ,; and the strength, beauty 
and longevity of these bodies knew ro decay. The flow of 
blood that came of the wound of Uranus was no ordinary 
mortal blood as it ran from heaven to earth and Ares 
could never be arrowed to death by human beings. Pindar 
summarizes the distinction between the gods and the 

mortals thus : 
‘Single is the race, single 
Of nien and of gods ; 


4, 1, 60, 5. Robert Graves, The Greek Myths, Vol. 1, P. 37. 6. For 
her love affairs with Ares, Odyssey’, Vili. 266-367 ; witb ANEHES 
Hied , V. 280 ff; the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 7. By Diomedes, 
dliad, V. 325 ff. 


From a single mother we both draw breath. 
But a difference of power in everything 
Keeps us apart , 

Yor the one 1s as nothing, but the brazen shy 
Stays a fixt habitation for ever, 

Yet we Can 1n greatness of mind 

Or of body be hhe the Immortals, 

Though we know not to what goal 

By tlay or in the nighits 

Fate has written that we shal] run” ® 


So one the Greeks felt with their gods that they believed 
that the gods could he invoked to be present physically in 
their religious mtes and to share food with them Their rites 
were acts more of hospitality than of exptations o 


If the gods possess forms sirmstar to those of human 
bemgs, both the races must have the sare process of 
generation The Pre-Helleme creation-myth suggests that 
creation 13 not possible by a single beng, itis the result of 
a union oftwo separate bodies Eurynome the Goddess of 
All Things rising naked from Chaos found no support for 
her feet So she divided the sea from the sky and danced 
towards the south and the wind blew behind her She 
thought of creating the untverse with this wind which was 


something new and separated from her Turning about she 
caught 1t within her palms, and a serpent came out of it 


with which she copulated and having assumed the form of 


a dove she released the universal Eggon the waves 10 
& Aemean Odes, VI 17, quoted by Bowra, op at P57 9 Bowra, 
op cit P 59 Herodotus suggests that paganism necessarily involves a 
belief that the gods and human beings possess the same nature~*' They 
(Persians) have no smages (egalmata), no tempies no altars and consider 
the use of them a sgn offelly Ths comes 1 thnk, from ther not 


believing the gods to have the same nature with men, asthe Greeks 
mmagine’? 1] 131 $0 Craves, Op at P27 


The Homeric myth, essentially a version of the Pelasgian 
myth, narrates that the gods and all living creatures origt- 
nated in the stream of Oceanus which girdles the! world.? #4 
Sometimes mystie attitude to the problem is also noticed in 
the Orphic myth of creation in whieh black-winged Night 
and Wind are said to be the primeval parents.212 But in 
all thisa matured Greek coneept of creation is absent. 
“Whenee the gods severally sprang”, says Herodotus, 
“whether or no they had all existed from eternity, what 
forms they bore—these are questions of which the Greeks 
knew nothing until the other day so to speak.” 28 This 
‘other day’ of Herodotus is the period when the Olympian 
myth came into vogue. Mother Earth, aceording to this, 
emerged in the beginning from Chaos and bore her son 
Uranus as she slept. He showered rain upon her secret 
clefts and she bore plants, beasts and birds ; rivers flew upon 
her and hollow places were filled up with water forming 
lakes and he fathered Titans upon her and from the Titans 
Cronus and from him the Olympian gods and goddesses were 
born.14 It seems, beginning from Uranus all the gods 
including ‘Titans and Olympians were of human form 
and they created human beings after their own model, 
Hesiod?5, Euripides} & and Aristophanes?7 agree with a 
definite physiological origin of the world. Some gods were 
there from time immemorial and the mortal and the transi- 
ent world were born of a union similar to that of men and 
women é6f Gaia and Ouranus. Plato records18 that the 
gods were there from an unknown time, devoid of decay and 
change. Once when they felt the mortals should be created 
they created them out of earth and fire just as 
potters make earthen pots and harden them in fire. Apollo- 
ll. Ibid. 30.12. Loc. cit. 13. 17. 53. 14. Graves, op, cit p 31 ff. 
15. Theogony, 116 {f 16. Fragments, 484, Gollected in The Pre- 


Socratle Philosophers, ed. and com. G. S. Kark andj. E. Raven, See 
Chap. I. 17, Birds, 693. 18. Protagoras, 320. 


dorus makes this myth more definite 19° Prometheus vs 
Titan being asked by Zeus moulded men ont of earth an 


water after the images of gods into which Athene breathed 
life 


In attributing thus to the gods a similar form and 
asimilar process of generation as they possess themselves 
the Greeks have narrawed the scope of the cosnuc creition 
into a mechameal process and thatof human activity into 
amumiery of divine activity It 1s suggested that as human 
beings are themselves made after the image of the gods, 
nothing can they perform whith has not already been 
practised by the gods previously All the glones of human 
body, beauty and workmanship that Sophocles sings of are 
possessed in a perfect degree by the gods, and being merece 
fully contributed to human beings are controlicd and guided 
by them A hero cannot display his heroism unicss the god of 
power isin his favour It 1s even beheved that the acti- 
vities which they perform in order to faciltate the happie 
ness and prosperity of their hfe, are taught to them by 
the gods directly or through the Titan Promethcus These 
activities are called sechnar derived fiom the root fechnaz3 
meaning to contrive cunningly cr to deal subtly 29 The 
technat include all the useful crafts together with pleasing 
arts and any activity that needs shill and contrivance 
Among the gods two techmecians are there—Hepharstos 21 
and Athene 22 The former 3s the smith god of Olympus, 
who was ugly and weak at his birth for which his mother 
Hera dropped him from heaven, and falling on the sea who 
was brought up by the goddesses Thetis and Eurynome and 
devised there all sorts of useful and ornamental ‘objects’ 
One day Hera found him among his nursing goddesses and 


19 Bibliotieca us ww 4 20 Greck laxicon 21 Graves, op cit 


P87 22 Ibd P 96 Pindar, Olympian Odes, VII 3452 Homene 
Hymn to Aphrodite, 10 14 


realizing his shill from a brooch of his Ww orkmanslup took 
lum to heaven where he was facilitated for practising much 
fincr srmthy Among ls achicvements notable are a set 
of mechanical women talking and working and a set of 
three-legged tables with golden wheels winch could run by 
themselves Ilephaistos seems to be more 1 techmician than 
an artist with asense of beauty , for the strength, usefilness, 
and automatic mechanism of lis \ orks are emphasized 
Tollowing the capacity and forms of the goddesses he made 
the mechanical women whose beauty 1s not so much men- 
tioned as strength and working capacity The Grecks perhaps 
were not satisfied with only the useful products Their 
strong sensitivenses towards beauty made them imagine 4 
marrage of Aphrodite the goddess of love and beauty with 
Hephaistos the god of technar so thata good technician 
might possess an ample sense of beauty by a combination of 
which he could produce technai worthy of praise and pre- 
servation. Their purpose was successful im Hephaustos’ 
moulding of Pandora of clay by the order of Zeus He comns- 
structed the body of this woman, forest of all ever created, 
even tending to surpass the beauty of Aphrodite herself 2nto 
which the four winds breathed hfe and whom the goddesses 
of Olympus adorned with their own special charms 


Athene’s artisanship 15 more pronounced by the Greeks 
She is thought not to be born par vaginum but to have 
sprung up from the head of Zeus fully armed Thus she 18 
always associated with wisdom and intellect-the activities of 
head, and 1s held as the goddess of wisdom By her wise 
speculation she contrived the flute, the trumpet, the 
earthenware pot, the plough, the rake, the Ox yoke, the 
horse bridle, the chariot and the ship All house-hold 
feminme arts and mathematics, the scrence of number, 
also are her inventions She remains ever a virgin almost 
hating the sexual relation , and although she 1s always 


Y 


10 


fully armed as a goddess of war, her function differs from 
Ares, the god of war, in setthng the disputes rather than 
getting pleasure in them Her mercy 1s profound, and it 
seems, her arms signify rather her smartness, the cipacity 
of controlling the senses than any ferocious love for war 
Out of her mercy, it 1s told, she taught all the artistic 
devices to human beings Sontetimes Prometheus 1s also said 
to have stolen fire, together with ali the principles of arts 
that are practised with its help, from heaven and by teaching 
them to mankind to have made them cultured 28 


The myths of the divine artisans suggest that any 
piece of arto: craft is a techne and its maker must be an 
intelhgent being With a strong 1nd stout body he must 
possess enough mental power to control the sense organs 
Gencrosity of herrt, sens tivity of soul and smartness of mind 
are not less rmportant Gross sexual Passion, 1t secms, 1s not 
favourable for art creation That is why Perhaps Athene 1s a 
virgin and Hephaistos is unable to cope wth the Vigorous 
lust of Aphrodite, for which, most probably, she remains 
engaged in adultery with the gods and mortals The Greeks, 
of course, have imagined a sexual union of the two artisan 
divinities —Hephustos and Athene 24 When the latter went 
to the former with a request thathe might make some 
arrows, which she needed in the Trojan war, he asked her 
love as the cost and apphed physical force which she avoided 
strongly But such meident 1s very strange in Hephaustos’ 
character He would never feel so much passionate, had not 
Poseidon informed him falsely before that Athene would go 
to him for his violent love under the pretext of begging some 
arrows Athene remains a virgim , andit seems, her artistic 
ynventions are subtler and more attractive than those of 

Hephustos as she 1s sexually more restrained 


93 Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 109-13 24 Graves, Op at P 96 


The characteristics required for a divine artisan 
are also applicable toa human one, in a limited amount. 
Although the latter works in intitation of the former, 
eunning and intelligence are required in full measure, for 
to imitate a divine principle is not a small task for a mortal. 
Applying their limited power the human artisans produce 
the fechnai which are far inferior in splendour and glamour 
to those of the divine ones; and the more the human product 
is akin to the divine one, the more is the success of the artist. 


ii. The Pre-Hellenic Creto-Minoan Culture that 
developed in Crete, Archipelagos and the Aegian islands, 
contained arts like gem cutting, gold and silver smithy, 
metal carving, painting on terracotta, coffin and vases, 
freseos on the walls of palaces and houses and modelling 
in terracotta that show strong native characteristics although 
borrowed here and there from the styles of oriental culture 
especially of Egypt. Its style is remarkable for its natura- 
lism in details, especially in plants and natural forms. 
Human figures are, however, conventionalised with unnatu- 
ral sliin waists and elongated limbs. A realistic rendering 
of landscape in the representation of sacred mountains are 
favourite subjects of gem-paintings. But the artists here 
representing ‘the figures of divinities lave not been suffici- 
ently successful to indicate a di:tinction between these and 
human figures except by signs and attributes. Rudely 
fashioned terracotta images of divinities are also found in 
Crete, Mycenae and in the main land of Greece.25 
Naturalistic tendency is more obvious in somewhat more 
developed sculptural style of the late Minoan Culture. 
Bronze figures of men and women show a liveliness that 
could have been attained only by modelling directly on wax. 


25. Raymond §S. Stites, The Arts and Man, Mcgraw Hill Book comp., 
New York, 1940, P 147-59. 
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The chrysclophaatine statue of the little priestess found in 
the Boston Museum of Tine Arts is full of expressivenss with 
arms held out as ifte protect the face from the two-hooded 
snake, head lield erect and attention pulled downward by 
the mass of the breasts. 2% 


Arts like painting and carving are chiefly decorative in 
the Myeenacan culture and the subject matters of these arts 
ae natural phenomena and affairs of daily life both agri- 
cultural and religious. The decorative artist is extremely 
conservative and imitative in the use of his available 
repertoire of groups and figures. Free invention is hardly 
noticed exceptineases where no familiar type could be 
adopted.27 The decoration upon the Homerie shield of 
Achilles seems tobe more a Mycenacan product than 
Hellenic for the Grecks had not developed their independent 
art style at or before the time of Homer, Their poetry is 
earlier than their sculpture or painting. Five layers of metal 
aie superimposed on the shield of Achilles—two of bronze, 
two of tin perhaps alternating, that in the centre being gold. 
Your things are thus formed around the inner ecirele cach 
covered with sculptural decoration. Within the golden dise 
there is wrought—“‘the earth, the heavens, and the sea; the 
moon at her full and the untiring sun with all the constella- 
tions that glonfy the face ofthe heaven; the Pleiads, the 
Hy ads, huge Orion and the Bear,,, ..which turns round ever 


inour place facing Orion and alone never dips into the 


stream of the Oceanus’’.28 Upon one side of the concentric 


band is shown a city in time of peace with a wedding 
Procession and a court of justice ; upon the other a besieged 
city With a rumble ofdefenders and a general engagement. 


26 Ybid 159 27. E. A. Gardner, Encyclopacdia of Etiucs andReligion, 


ed, James Hastings, Ldinburgh, 1925 vol. 1, P 866-71, 28. Ihad, 
XVI 473 ft 
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Upon the second ring are the four seasons indichted by 
ploughing, harvesting the vintage and by a band of peace+ 
fully grazing cattle, attacked by lions. A harvest dance of 
youths and maidens, before whom stands a singer decorates 
the third ring ; | while the fourth and the outermost is orna- 
mented with waves representing the sea, which aecording to 
the ancients surrounds the circular earth. 


The wvidness and liveliness which Homer’s poctic 
fancy reads into the shield is not really found in the samples 
of such decoration on the vases of the Mycenaean Age, the 
fragments of which are now kept in the museums of 
America and Europe.29 No touch of such realistie character 
is seen in the figures, as it was impossible for the manufac- 
turer of this age to work so. No sign of carving is also 
there. The artist of the Heroic age cut his figures from 
the sheets of metal and pasted them upon the surfaees of 
the shield, filling up the middle spaces with ornaments. 
The metals were chosen out of colours different from that 
of the band to which those were to be fixed, thus approach- 
ing to some extent the art of painting. Homer’s observation 
of a vivid naturalistic glamour in such a shield opens the 
Greek way of tasting a piece of fine art. In fact, he read 
into it what he desired to see—the transient beauties of 
Nature stabilized with its vitality; and the excellence of 

such art, he considered, consisted in creating the exact 
appearance of the subject through the materials quite 
different from those of the originals. The ploughing scene 
on the shield of Achilles is an excellent work of art not so 
much for its details as for the artist’s bringing the exact 
likeness of a ploughed landon the surface of gold. “The 
earth looked dark behind the plough, and like to ground 
that had been ploughed, although it was made of 


29. See the cover of Dodwell’s vase, History of Ancient Art byFranz 
von Reber, New york, 1882, P. 271, 
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gold , that was a marvellous mece of work’? 8° The figures 
wrought by Hephustos do not appear as mere statucs or 
painted pictures before Homer , they are al] enlivened and 
full of expressiveness The artist has captured some 
moments of hfe and has made them imperishable and 
changeless Homercan see the figures dancing ‘Keeping 
time with skipping feet’33 and can hsten to a boy ‘who 
made sweet music with his lyre and sang a dinos with his 
clear boyish voice’?2 and can feel the alertness of the 
besiegers when they heard much nose arrong the eattle as 
they sat in council, sprang to their horses and made with 
all speed towards them 33 Ttis not a poct’s evocation of 
his own individual feelings at the sight of the objects he 
hikes, for Homer’s voice 1s not the vo:ce of an :ndividual, but 
that of a race, of a dawning nation which could 
inculcate its characteristics at ats very outset 


The same naturabstic attitude of Homer may be 
detected at the breast plate of Agamemnon where serpents 
of cyanus reared themselves up towards the neck, these upon 
either side hike the rainbows which the son of Cronus has set 
in heaven as a sign to martal men,®# and at his sh,cld on 
the centre of which 1s a gorgon’s head fierce and grim with 
Rout and Pain on esther$® side His Helen embroiders 36 
the battle scene of the Greeks and Trojans in detail and 
Penelope weaves textures which are quite claborate 37 


This taste fora naturalstié art is enhanced in 
Hesiod’s description of the shield of Heracles A gap ofa 
century separates Homer from Hersiod The Greek mnd 
began to crystallize gradually Religious ceremonies and 


30 Shad, XVIII 548 31 Ibid 559 ff 32 Loc cit 33 Ibid 
517 {f 34 Ibid XI 31 ff 35 Loe cit 36 Ibid TET 120 
ff see also the decoratiens on the aegis of Athene and her self.-embron 
dered robe, Ibid V 730 ff 37 Referred to by Franz von Reber 
also op cit p 269 


inyths were more systematized and popularized. So along 
with scenes from Nature such as the seasons, the sea and 
the affairs of human life, eities peaceful and besieged, pic- 
tures from legends such as the combat of the Lapithae and 
Centaurs, and from religion such as Apollo among the 
Muses are also wrought on this shield.¢8 Although basi- 
cally it adopts the planofthe Homerie shield, it is an 
improvement upon that in so far as the subject matters of its 
decoration are more Greek. But the Greek mind had not yet 
found an art-form suitable for its special choice. It dema- 
nded a form as vital as the form of life itself with its thro- 
bbing sensation and expressive emotion, They dreanit such 
a formin the produets of Daidalos$® a legendary artist, 
Athenian by birth, who eould make walking and talking 
statues whieh were so lively that one would distinguish those 
from their natural counterparts. He made a cow, it is said, 
of wood for Pasiphae, the daughter of Minos, so realistically 
that when it was left on the field where cows graze, a bull 
came up to it and copulated. Similar was the power of 
Cyprian artists. The king Pygmalion found a statue of 


Aphrodite that aroused his passion, and he felt so enchanted 
that he took the statue to his bed.49 


But the Greeks had no intention to make art a 
substitute of Nature. They were rather well aware of the 
inipossiblity of such substitution. In praising the natura- 
listic charaeter of art they praised the genius of man, 
which, although inferior to Nature, could produce things 
having forms no less enlivened than hers, and such forms 
indecd were attained by the Greeks ina Xenocrates who 
painted a runner in arace in full armour that seemed to 


38. The shield of Heracles, 315 ff. 39. Duodorus siculus, IV. 76 {f. ; 
Apollodorus, op. cit. III. 1. 3-4, XV. 8 40. Arnobius of Sicca refers 
tv the lost ‘Cyprica’ of Philostephanus; for the myth, see VI. 22. 
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sweat aetually with his eflorts£2 and another: unner in full 
armour taking off lus arms, so life-like that he could be 
pereenved to be printing for breath42 , orm a Pythagoras 
whose ‘lame man’ so accurate and ex+tet in construs 
ction that people looking at at felt a pain from his 
ulcer tn their own legs #3 Critics suggest that the Greebs 
with their friendly atttude towards Nature evolved such an 
art type “If there is 2 difference of potential,” writes Hulme, 
“between man an@ the outside world, if they are at different 
levels, so that the relation between them as, a5 2t were, a steep 
inclined plane, then the adyustment between them in art 
takes the form of a tendency to abstraetion If on the 
contrary there isno disharmony, 2f the} are on the same 
level, on which man feels himself one with nature and not 
separate from it, there you get a naturahstie art °44 


iii Although a remarkable artiste taste developed 
among the Homerre and Hesiodie Greeks, they possessed no 
word for the artistte representation of figures If teehne 
was the common word for all the arts and erafts, the root 
pores or ‘to make’ was the eommon word for all sorts of 
making without distinguishing a figure-maker from a poem- 
maker, or a weaver from a potter All of them were 
makers for the Greeks Homer and Hesiod both have used 
this root to indieate Hephaistos’ representation of figures on 
the:r snelds of Achiljes#5 and Heracles *® Itys quite un- 
certan what was exaetly the shape of Pallas Athene 
worshipped by the Trojans It was dropped from the 
shy4?, and was mostly an anicome wooden symbol hike 
that of the thunder bolt of Zeus, worshipped by the Cretans 


4) Pliny NXAV-V 71 42 Lac at 43° Phny NXAIV AID 59 
44 T F Hulme Speculations P 87 45 Wiad XVI 560 46 The 


Shield of Heracles 315 porede 47 Biblotheca lit 32 3 


Homer’s word for this 1s xoanan4 8 indicating a wooden form 
in general without necessarily emphasizing a statue in 
human shape Itisnot at all astatue in the sense that 
prevailed inthe sixth and fifth Centunes BC Agalma 
occurs to be the earliest word used for a statue which literally 
means glory, dehght or honour*9 The Olympic games 
began in about 724 BC and they attained their full form 
in about the middle of the 7th century 5° The participants in 
these games came of very Ingh societies and the Greehs 
honoured the victors by making their statues in the public 
places ‘Thus the statues were the signs or the mementoes 
of glory of the vittors, andin a fate period agalma or glory 
was identified with the statue itself Such use of the w ord 
became quite popular in the fifth century BC 51 Along 
with the naturalistic bent of the Greek mind a motive for 
memorization was thus combined _- Victorious heroes, sports~ 
men, kings and benefactors of socrety were to be remembered 
by the generations present and to come It was belseved 
that the statues could serve this purpose to a great extent 
as metals hke bronze and other hard substances like stone 
survive a long period “Tama maiden of bronze and rest 
upon Midas’s tomb’’, Diogenes quotes an epitaph, ‘So long 
as water shall flow and tall trees grow and the sun shall 
rise and shine, and the bight moon and the rivers shill run 
and the sun wash the shore, here abiding on his tew-— 
sprinkled tomb 1 shall tell the passers-by Midas is buried 


48 Thad V1 84,295 Xoanon was used later for any hfe lke image 
alsn Strabo used at for the stalue of the Oly mpian Zeus by Pheidias see 
Strabo, VIII 3 30 49 Thad, TV 144 50 Exeryman’s classical 
Dictionary, ed John Warrington Lond, 1961, FP 370 51 Herodotus 
39h, 2 86.3825 Aeschylus Seren Against Thebes 258, Turpides 
Helena, 262, 705, Plato used it for something in painting OF words, 
Sympostunt 210 Pepubhic, 517 , Farnell st egests that againa was used 
foranamecome image an the Hnmeric 75° ahich w1s replaced by 
eon later when idolatry dexcloped see R Tornetl, Outhire Histor 


of Greek Relgin, TP 61 
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opposite. A sentrmental motive such as theirs to remember 
the heroes and benefactors and to be inspired at the sight of 
their statues made them preserve all the sensuous aspects of 
a man m his statue by makmg it as lfe-hke as possible 
Butades had to mould the figure of his daughter’s lover in 
such a hvely way that she would forget his absence, and 
the foster-father of Aktaion had to carve his statue in such 
a way that his dogs could not realize the absence of their 
master 58 So the artists had to be faithful to the originals 
and to preserve all the sensuous aspects through which the 
character of a man must defimtely mamifest itself Any 
freedom of the artist in inventtng or omitting a point was 
always conditioned by this motive Soit was quite natural 
that a statue was called an ‘imitation’ when in the end of 
the sixth century B C the Archaic static style changed into 
the classical vitalistic form ,5° and later on the use of the 
word imitation with its various synonyms such as erkon and 
eidolon was not limited only to the portra:t-statues 6° Its 
denotatton extended to the entire gamut of plastic and 


58 <Apollodorns, m IV 4 59 For the history of ths transforma- 
tion of the Archaic artinto the Classical one see Stites, op cit 
P 16$65, Franz von Reber, Op at P 282 IF 60 Afuntsis, the 
Greek word for imitation is dessved from the root arezlas6 meaning to 
mimic, represent or emulate, the earhest use of which is most probably 
im the Hom Fignm to Delian Apollo 16065, sce quoted infra No 91 
H Koller derives the mimeass—group of words from = Alurtos, the 


ntual dancer who embodies, impresonates and hy Ins chaneing 
expresses the influence ofthe god, such as the ‘bull voiced tornmbie 
mimos’ of Aeschylus an Ins Jost &donf (see Strabo, \N 470) Thus the 
Pumary meaning of mimeisstaf ws not to cops cramitate but to 
Bic expression See D Wo Lucss, Anstotie Poetics, P 2°50) Rue the 
above passage fran the Hiyinn cecttinly suggests a sense of imitation 
or mimicry For the root's sense of ecamtation sce Thucvwda'es Fhe 
Pelsponnesian war, TY 37) =the epeech of Pericles “We laesunder a 
fecm of posernment which docs not cimulate {elmer sl) the msntue 
tions of neighbours? 2id0n at dere Few the rot eat} preamng 
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graphic art-figures,¢2 and still further, it even denoted 
poctry, danee and musie. As the chief subject-matters that 
the Gieek artist took to 1epresent were human shapes, 
whether gods or men, whether aetually visible or heard of, 
it seems, that, there was no essential difference between a 
portrait-statue and a human figure tn general. If the former 
imitated an object of Nature specifically mentioned the Jatter 
imitated the same aeeording to his own choiee. Thus the 
work of both the artists became the same— imitation of 


Nature. When Lysippus the eoppersmith asked Eupemphos 
the painter which of his predecessors he took for tis model, 
he pointed to a erowd of people and said that it was Nature 


to represent by a likeness or to portray. The word in tho sense of 
image was already in use at the tme of Herodotus, eskgn grapha 
etkasmené, II. 182 The root also means to describe by comparison, 
Hdt. VIL, 162 Pliny records a history of the use of efkdn —'It was 
not customary to make effigies of human beings unless they deserved 
lasting commemoration for some distinguished reason, in the first 
tase, victory in the sacred contests and particularly at Olympia 
where it was the custom to dedicate statues of all who had wona 
competition , these statues im the case of those who had been victorious 
there three times, were modelled as exact personal hkenesses as of the 
winners what are called sconical (erkon, eik@nakos) portratt-statues. 
I rather believe that the first portratt-statues offinally created at Athens 
were those of the tyrramicides Harmodicus and Aristogiton”’ (510 B C.) 
XXXIV. IX 7 17. Eikkasta w another noun from eikazj meaning 
likeness , Xenophon, Meorabsha, IT. tO I. 


Eidgion 1s derived from etd@ which ordinanly means a phantom 
or a hazy appearance im dreamsetc. such as the viuon of the gods 
tefore the mortals fliad, V. 451, Odyssey, IV. 796 , Hdt V. 92;in 
the sense of an unsubstantial form, Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 839; a 
reflected image on water dr murror, Plato, Sophisr, 266 ; 1ts use in the 
sense Of an idoft (Eng Derww.) 15 profunse in Hdt. 1.51, VI. 58 5 
Apollocorus, 11 IV. 4 éte. 61. Herodotus uses the root even for 


the Egyptian wooden figures of the dead bodies used for funeral rites 
which are hardly hife-hke~ Tl 78. 
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herself, not an artist whom he ought to imitate.62 In fact, 
Nature was the supreme artist®® before the Greeks to which 
they could never be equal, and evento imitate it one needs 
its gift, Thus Pindar sings of Natureé’s supreme artistic 
powerS4 that makes a true artist by her gift.65 IPf all the 
technai were wrought by them in imitation of those of the 
gods, the techné of constructing statue also was an imitation, 
for the original inventors of this art were Hephaistos and 
Prometheus~ the god and the Titan. The latter moulded 
human forms imitating the physical form of the gods but 
could not provide them with divine qualities such as in:mor- 
tality, undecaying strength and beauty. So does the human 
artist—imitates living human forms in statues ‘without 
embodying them with life. His art, in fact, happens to be an 
imitation of imitation—already a popular idea which Plato 
used in his dialectics in a later age. 


What is true of the visible arts is equally true of the 
verbal art—poetry. The Greeks found a close relation 
between poetry and painting as Simonides says ‘Painting is 
silent poetry, poetry is painting that speaks’.66 Homer's 
Cpics were to them as the Bible is to the Christians full of 
facts and narration of actual events. The gods described 
therein are not the creation of Homer’s poetic fancy-mere by 
Phantastic stories. The poet records a true history of the 


62. XXXIV. 19. 62. 63. The Greeks believed thal even 
the activities of lower animals of Nature are imitated by men in 
their several rechnai. Plutarch cites the view of Democrilus, ‘‘It is 
ridiculous that we should pride ourselves on powers of learning 
‘uperior to those of the lower crealures, since Democrilus proves 
that in the most importanl matters we are their pupils imitating the 
spider in Weaving : and the swallow in building and melodious birds 
like swans and nighlingales in song. De sollut. anim. 20. 974. 
Vi. Pindar, Olympian Odes, IN. 103. 7. 65. Ibid. I. 86. 


Peat De Gloria Atheniensiam, 3, quoted by Bowra, op. cit. 
ic! Je 
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gods 67 and heroes and he is an imitator in so far as the 
subject-matters of his writings are not his own invention, but 
true pictures of facts already existing. What Homer did 
through words, Pheidias did through stone. The Zeus of 
either Homer or Pheidias was not an imaginary figure. If 
Pheidias imitated the Zeus of Homer, Homer did imitate 
the divine figure of Zeus. But his perception of Zeus was 
not an ordinary one, for he was blind and the gods are not 
perceptible to ordinary cyes. Homer wasa divine scer. 
Like a sooth-sayer he could peiceive all the divine affairs 
by his extraordinary power as clearly as an ordinary man 
perceives the sensuous world. For this he requires no ordi- 


nary eyes. That is why perhaps the Greeks thought Homer 
and Tiresias blind. °§ 


The Greeks loved dancing because in dance tlic 
body with regular gesture and motion looks more beautiful 
than when it is without them, 6% and it is this body in 
regular rhythm which attracted the attention of the ancient 
sculptors and painters. But when they could capture only 
amoment ofthis rhythmic motion a dancer could do the 
whole of it. Gestures and postures, rhythms and motions are 
all the means of cxpressing the emotions of a being. 
Eurynome the first goddess is perhaps the inventor of dance 
as her desire for creation was expressed through her dance 
consisting of wild gestures and postures displaying a thro- 
bbing sensation of her soul. Iu fact this gesticulation is the 
earliest way of expression and communication before the 
discovery of language. Even when language replaced 
gesticulation it tooh its new role in expressing the sorrows or 


67. Kathleen Freeman Ancilla to the Pre-Socrane Philosophers, P. 22. 


68. Homer's bhindness ss well-hnown: Apolledorus gives the myths 


behind the blindeness of Twesias, ne 3a 7. 69. Xenophon. Sypm. 


NH. 15 ff. Statues made by the artists of old are relies of the ancient 
mode of dancing. Also see Athenaws, XTV, 629. 


Joys of people’s daily affairs and in their performance of rites 
and magic Returning from fights soldiers showed their 
friends tle activities of war and how they Ailled their enemies 
by dancing fights, and similarly before going to fights they 
practised it by dancing. People tried to remember their 
heroes and benefactors by re-performing the deeds of the 
dead When they suffered any natural calamity causing 
shortage of coms, epidemic death of domestic animals, they 
believed, they could drive them away by enacting what they 
desired Agricultural mimetic rites found in every country 
are of this type In Athens, for example, the vine god was 
married to a queen in order thit the creeper may be loaded 
with bunches of 79 grapes , and there and _ elsewhere people 
imitated thunder and lightning by gestures with some instru- 
ments such as blowing bull-roars ( rhombos ) and throwing 
torehes towards the shy 72 Not evenasingle Orplie 
mystery was there in Greece wherein such imitative gestures 
were absent 72 Inthe popular rites of Dionysus people 
were enacting the deeds and adventures of the god, and the 
Greeks used Orchesis to denote such gesticulative perfor- 
mances which cover any series of rhythmie movements 7% 
whether of hmbs alone or ofthe body and limbs taken 
together Gradually Orchesis made itself free from the reli- 
gious anchors and in 1ts secular form it became :mitative in 
so far asit narrated a story both seizous and ludicrous 
Thus what Homer did through words, dancers did through 


70 Frazer, J G The Golden Bougi,ed 1900, Vol IIT P 138 
71 Strabo, XK 470, for iamalive elements in religious mte3 and 
magical practices see Jane Ellen Harrison, Ancient art and 
Ritual, P 47 f€, Stanely A Gook (ed) Encyclopaedia of Ethics and 
Rehgion, Vol X P 674 ff, Frazer, op eit Vol I Chap 3 
71, Lucian The Dance, 15 72 Forthe mle of Dionysus see Harpers 
Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, Ed P 1403 
= A W Pickard cambridge The Dramanc Festuals of Athens, 
253, 
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gestures Sometimes even dancers imitited gestures sf 
without narrating 1 story, as for example, the angelthos, 
dance was a mmnic of the gesticulations of messengers The 
Skepias, 75 was a form of dance sn which the dancers 
twisted their necks im imitation of birds and in the forms 
such as ‘the hon’, ‘the Silem’7® activities of the animals 
concerned were imitated in as lively a manner as possible 
The dance “String of Beads” was so called beeause in the 
dance the boys and girls moved in a row resembhng a string 
of beads The boys had to proceed with the steps and 
postures of youngmanhood and those they would use in war, 
while the guls followed showing feminine gestures properly 
Thus the string was beaded with modesty and mamnliness 77 
But the Greeks were not satisfied with the imitation of gesti- 
culations only As the myths and legends gradually 
developed, they tried todance a story alto On such occa- 
sions a group of singers sang a song and the dancers dressed 
up with proper costumes?® suitable for the characters 
nairated in the theine of the song, danced it with gestures 
and postures Such asong was called a Hyper chtma or 
interpretative dance 79 Thus dance stood as a separate 
form of art parallel todrama and even the Emmeleia dance 
with its serious theme surpassed the charm of tragedy, for, as 
Lucian comments,8° in the representation of tragedy a sense 
of unnaturalness was displayed when man acted im the roles 


74 Pollux, Onomastihon, IV 103° 75 Loc cit 76 Ibid 104 
77 Lue op ext 12 78 Use of masks was a popular costume im 
the performances of Greek drama and dance see Luc op cit 27, 
Pollux, op cit IV, 140 Pickarl—Cambridge Colects (op cit 203 8) 
certain types of marks of old menand women, young men and 
women, rustic people and slaves suitable for d ferent roles Masks 
lad open mouths in plays for the actors had to speak so they looked 
hornble while in dance those having closed mouths looked more 
natural See Tuc fot cat for dresses see Pickard—Cambnidge, 
op cit p 214 73 Lue op et 16 80 Luc op cit 27—29 
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of woman and the actois in general wore mashs with open 
mouths that inspired a sense of detestation in the visitors, 
whercas in dance all this was absent— “the themes of 
tragedy and dance are common to both and there 1s no diffe- 
rence between those of the other (sic) except that the themes 
of the dance ale more varied and more unhachneyed and 
they contain countless sicissitudes °82 And the iartation 
of emotions with their proper gestures are so vivid in dance 
that neither Pheidias nor Apelles could surpass it in their 
sculpture and painting ®? 

Such dances had three parts—Phora, schema and deixis ®® 
The story orthe character to be danced with its proper 
gestures was called Sclizma, and the motions im general 
without any specification were phorat It scems, the Greeks 
used their hands more mm such gestures than any other limbs, 
for Lucian notes a remark of Demetrius, “J hear a story 
that you are acting man, I do not just see it, you. seem to 
me to be talking with very hands ”°4 And sometimes there 
were some conventional gestures to indicate a particular 
emotion , for example, those of tragic dance were 0 stretch 
out hand with palm upwards forming a concave ( the 
posture 1s technically called kalathiskos, literally “little 
basket” to stretch out hand with palm downwards, to jump 
up crossing the legs 1n tangfashion and toroll over.25 The 
third part dermis was “not an smutation but a plain down- 
right indication of the thing represented 8 © The poets use 
proper names to indicate some person or a thing such as 
Achilles or Heracles, but un dance the dancers by certain 
oder and method indicated exactly what schema they 
were performing It served the same purpose to dance what 
a name-plate would serve to a painting 
81 Ibid 31 82 Ibid 35 .83 Plutarch, Symposioc Questions 

(Moraha, ed W W Goodwin, Vol IIT Pp 457 ff) IX 15 84 Luc 


op cit 63 85 Pollux, op at IV 105 86 Plutarch, 5)p 
Quest , loc cit 
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It 1s for this vind amatative character of dance that 
the Italan Greeks called the dancer a pantomime$? 
( panto numon \tterally meaning one who imitates every- 
thing ) who must cleave close to his subject-matters and can 
form himself to each detail of ns plots in enacting charac- 
ters and emotions, introducing now a lover, and now an 
angry person, one man afflicted with madness, other with 
grief and all this within fixed bounds §§ Lucian even goes 
to define dance as a “serence of amitation and portrayal, of 
revealing what is tn the mind and making intelligible wht 
1s obscure” and suggests?© that a dancer should know all the 
stories of the myths and legends and should so clearly amitate 
them through his gestures that even without any interpreta- 
tave song the audience could understand the Seh2ma. 


The Greek vocal nwsic in its primary state consisted 
ofsinging the storres with tones proper tomen and women 
in their various moods~an art resembling that of a 
thapsode like Demodocus, and the excellence of the 
musician was judged by hts power to imitate the voice of the 
character of whom he was singing The poet of the Homeric 
Hymn to Delian Apollo appreciates this power of the girls 
who sang to Apollo and Leto—“they can imitate 
mimesthisasin the tongues of all men ain their clattering 
speech, each would say that he himself were singing, so 
close to truth 1s therr sweet song”? 1 Three modes were later 
developed—Dortan, Aeohan and Ionran—according to the 
typical characters of these three Greek races 92 The Doran 
mode exhibited the quality of manly vigour of magnificent 
bearing, not relaxed or merry but sober and intense, netther 
varied nor complicated In the Aeolian were the elements of 


ostentation and turgidity displaying a lack of affection in 
87 Luc op at 67 88 Lee et 


89 Ibd 36 90 Luc cit 
Sl £ s 
ser si oe Dehan Apotio, 160-65 92. Athenaios, Deipnosophistag 
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their character. So the mode so called was neither 
bright nor cheerful, but austere having a seriousness for 
which it was suited to tragedy very well. Appropriate themes 
were to be sung in their respective modes and the singer was 
also required to possess the suitable character, fora man of 
Ionian character could not sing in the Dorian mode befitti- 
ngly, nor could an Aeolian sing in the Ionian mode. Thus 
Damon the ancient master of musie showed a close relation 
between the soul of being and music “Noble souls are 
produced by noble and Vulgar by Vulgar song.”95 The souls 
produte their appropriate musie and music likewise reprodu- 

ces its appropriate souls. The Greeks thus considered music to 
be the most imitative of all arts in the sense that it could 

represent the emotions of a sou] more appropriately and 

perfectly, being itself of the charaeter as the soul’s ; and as 

such, in influencing the soul more deeply than other arts it 

was also a means to instruction and mystic purification. 


The tendency of doing something very close to 
Nature noted in the ploughing scene on the Homeric shield 
of Achilles and in the music of the Delian gi. ls, was a typical 
feature of the Greek character ; 1n a successful achievement 
of this tendency they found perhaps the utmost success of 
human skill. The thought was probably this : although they 
are inferior to Nature in power, yet they can produce somc- 
thing with their limited agility which will be so close to the 
form of its natural counterpart that a distinction between 
the two will be rare. They call this product an imitation, 
but not a duplication, for their ‘creation is by no means 
another thing exactly existing in Nature. The statue of man 
is not exactly a man, nor does a dancer’s representation of a 
lion become exactly the activities of a lion, nor is a singer's 
imitation of voite of a bull the roaring of a real bull. Pollux 
records the popular view of the Greeks that they call an 
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artist. an imitator because he cannot be a simulator or 
duplicator, for his product 1s not similar: to that of Nature; 
only a likeness of it A pamted figure 1s ‘a being made aad 
(pragma mumnésin) ov ‘imitation’ (mimema) or ‘likeness 
(homorosin) or ‘a figure painted to life’ (erkona eipois auto- 
pragma) 24 


IV. Owing to a serious nusunderstanding of this 
popular belief of the Greeks their arts especially sculpture 
and painting have been notorsously nusinterpreted by the 
critics of various countries and ages Therr belicf that a 
work of art 1s a mtumests and esddlon or an erhon does by no 
ineans indicate that their artists have produced only the 
reflected copies of Nature Many things are represented in 
their arts the counterparts of which are absent in Nature 
The figures of satyrs and monsters, for example, are purely 
imaginary Even when they believed that they were 1mita- 
ting the superb vision of the poets they were not really 
holding a nurror to it, rather it shows that they shared an 
equal vision with the poets and in tlis sense visible arts 
become complementary to verbal art The artist embodied 
his own vision of what a god or a monster ought to be The 
highest degree of power and beauty that he conferred on the 
image ofa god and all the disparate hmbs and features that 
he combined in a monster could not be derived from any 
single mstance For that he had to enlarge the scope of his 


94 Pollux, op cit VII 12627 Pollux also describes the artistic 
acvity (especially painting) as Por@sin or creation and takes it as2 
substitute for mum@sin But this sense of the word 1s completely distinct 
from that of the Enghsh word sed to-day Po,esin means any making 


in general including even the amitatiwe acti ity Pollux here records 
the popular Greek sense of the word which should not be confused 
with any free creation As the word is used as a substitue for 


mumésin, must mean muimttike poizsin or “imitative creation ’ 


‘ 
observation and to emuch the power of his imagination In 
fact, all this required much more than a servile imitation 
The artist looked freely at Nature with a dcep sensitive soul 
and felt the points of beauty, featurcs of quahties divine or 
monstrous, human or beastly and deduced principles there- 
from by an mductive method The principles such as “beauty 
consists in the proportion not of the elements, but of the 
parts, that 1s to say, of finger to finger; and of all the fingers 
to the palm, and of these to the fore arm, and of the fore arm 
to the upper arm and of all parts to each other,”°5 and a 
statue “must be neither very tall and ynordinately conky, 
nor short and dwarfish in build, but exactly the right 
measurc, without being e:ther fat which will be fatal to any 
illusion, or excessively thin that would suggest skeletons and 
corpses,’?96 were not found by Polycleitus 4 pron ‘These 
he obtained by his thorough and careful observations W hich 
escape ordinary eyes 
Pheidias had only a few lines of Homer before him 

serving the model for his Olympian Zeus “Kronian spake 
and nodded assent with his dark brows, and then the 
Ambrosial Jocks flowed streaming from the jord’s immortal 
head, and he caused the great Olympus to quake ’’®7 But 
tt Was not suffictent for a combination of ‘the powerful’ and 
‘the beautifur®8 that Pherdias accomplished im his 
Statue which was so majestic IN SIZC and glamour that the 
big temple was unfit to contain st “If Zeus arose and stood 
erect he would. unroof the temple ’°* ArcePr® of Sicca, 
a Christian theologist, with a severe detestation for the 


32 Galen, De Temperature, 19, quoted by Bowra, op cit p 70 
96 Luc The dance, 74 97 tad, 15528, quoted by Strabo, WIKI 
shee 98 Upon the finger of tbe Olympian Zeus was written 

Pantarces 1s beauliful ’ ‘Pantarces means all powerful and inciden 
tally it was the name of Pherd:as’ bo} beloved who sat in front of 
tim while he carved the statue See Arnobius of Sicca, The Case 
against the Pagans, VI %3 99 Strabo, loc cat 
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Greek paganisin condemned the statue identifying it with 
Pantarces, the boy-beloved of Pheidias who sat for hts 
model 19© Sueh a remark shows not only want of aesthetic 
sense, but of a eommon sense as well , for a boy would not 
be of such a colossal size Far from bemg identified with 
lim the statue was hardly i the hkeness of the boy 
Pherdias’ model undoubtedly was Homer as he has himself 
said to his nephew,2°2 he made the boy Pantarees sit before 
him just to inspire his sensibihty The same is true with his 
statue of the Great Athene at the Parthenon of Athens 


Zeuxs the painter did not copy any single Woman 
to paint his Helen, but held an exhibition of maidens, who 
paraded naked, and ehose five wherefrom he sclected the 
best poimts of bcauty 302 Evena realislic picture ike his 
bunch of grapes whereto birds flew up, or the eurtain of 
Parrahsius wheeh Zeuxis himself eonfused with a real 
one1°5 were not refleeted images of their natural counter- 
parts They embodied all the best features that the painting 
eould possess in order that they can be hvely The symbohe 
representations of thunder, hghtning, victory, the nude 
heroes which even challenged Nature herself,2°4 the 
statues hke amad manin bronze by Apollodorus?®5 that 
would appear not a human being, but anger personified and 


many other examples of painting and seulpture that Pliny 
records!96 prove sufieiently that an ‘umitation’ 
mere imitation 


Was no 


i0G Arnos, op cit, VI 13 101 Strabo, Joc eit 102 Pliny, 
XXAV 562 103 Idem loc cn 104 See his records of painting 
by Apelles and Protogenes Apelles painted a picture of horse seeing 
which the living horses began to newgh XXAV 5 89 Protcgenes 
wanted that his art should contain the truth 


itself, mot merely a 
near truth X\XV_ 5 1073 


105 Pliny, “XXIV 19 74 106 See 
bis detailed description of the Greck sculpture and painting in Books 
XXXIV and ANAV Phny records thatthe Grecks modellcd many 
imaginary likenesses also, XXXV 2 11 


CHAPTER I 


IMITATION OF THE SOUL 


G 1. The philosophical background of the pre-Socratic 
reek thought—change of mythical outlook and rise © 
Tationalsm—-Thales, Anaximenes and Heracleitus—theit 
challenge of the anthropomorphic cosmology of the myths, 
ut agreement with it in holding an imitative relation 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, ultimately 
implying an aesthetic principle that art 1muitates Nature—the 
principle made explveit in the Phy thagorean philosophy art 
48 an imitation of the principles of the structure of the unl 
Verse-the cosnuc and aesthetic thoughts of Empedocles— 
Painting, an imitation through colour of the visible and the 
au objects 11 The medical philosophy of Hippocrates 
ee microcosm as an imitation of the macrocosm— organic 
Ve ies built in umitation of the organic function of the unl 
re) rse—in production of art man’s imitation of his own inner 
rgamic function—with the practical attitude of a classical 
pila and of a medical scientist, Hippocrates’ depreciation 
t statuary as an imperfect mutation of the body without 
the soul and organic function — the pragmatic thought © 
0 © Sophists— Gorgias— fine art having no pracucal value 
nly producing an illusion of the reality and giving pleasure 
ta 4 excellence of its illusory shape ul Socrat’s a 
se oa pragmatic thought—simuarity and dissimuarl y 
im other Soplusts—the beautiful and the useful — fine arts 
areeiane visible objects—imutation versus symbolization 
istic imitation as ideal not photograhic—1m tahoe o * 
Fi eeash involy ing selection—plastic art imitating invisl S 
one in giving visible shapes to the poetic descripion : 
vite gestures of the body making the invisible a, 
ae e—imitation of the soul by the artist throug se 
1a ation of these gestures—Socrates’ refined sensi 
ampered by lus bias towards the useful. 


i; Sometimes itis held that in Greeee aesthetics 
originated in the anesent quarrel between poetry and philo- 
sophy to whieh Plato refers 1 The Ioman philosophers of the 
sixth eentury B CG defied the mythical concept of the 
umwverse in the first stage of the Greek rationalism, and tried 
to substitute a scientifie explanation for it Up to this period 
the works of Homer and Hesiod were read not for any 
aesthetic interest They were somee-books of knowledge—of 
science and plulosophy, “Since from the beginning,’® writes 
Xenophanes, “all have learnt in aceordance with Homer” 
But the Greek mind of the 6th century B C was not in a 
mood to concede any setentefic value to the work of the 
pocts They challenged at, or sometimes tried to read some 
allegorical sense intort The first thing they attacked 1s the 
understanding of the umverse in the hght of human aetwwi- 
ties that it 1s ereated by the godsin a process similar to 
either sexual generation or artistic ereation The Anthro- 
pomorplne view of the gods was criticized by Xenophanes 9 
The gods, he thought, have no resemblance to man, either 
in their shape or mn their character, and these humanized 
divimities have not created mortals, nor have they revealed to 
thein all things from the begmnmg—“The cosmos whieh 1s 
the same for all, was not created hy, am, ann af the gads or 
of manhiud 4 Disbelief in the existence of gods would be 
heretic at this stage, hable to termble pumshment and the 
plulosophers, indeed, did not try to prove themselves 
atheists , rather on the contrary, they searched for an ulti- 
mate reality, all-powerful, ever-cxisting and onimupresent, 


tb Plaio Republic, 607 2 Aneiila sa the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 
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which would be self-sufficient to bring an order im the dive- 
rsities It would have no birth, no death, no suffering nor 
any of the human passions, “there is one god”, says Xeno- 
phanes,5 “among gods and men, the greatest, not at all lke 
mortals, in body or in mind ,,.He sees as a whole and hears 
asawhole But without tos! he sees every thing in motion, 
by the thought of his mind = And he always remains in the 
saine place, not moving at all, noi 1s it fitting for hum to 


change his positions at different times > But what can be the 
nature of this God ? 


The Greeks were conscious of the fact that only lhe 
can produce lke ‘How can hair come”, says Anaxagoras, 
“from not-hair and flesh from not flesh ”’® The nature of the 
cause must be inferred from the nature of the effect The 
mythical thinkers also pioceeded on the same line when 
they equalized the nature and shape of the gods with those of 
men, thus the point of difference between the plnlosophers 
and the myth-makers was not so much of a method as of an 
outlook The philosophers undervalued the sensuous aspects 
of the reality in details, and argued that the effect with all 
its detailed sensuous aspects 1s not anticipated by 1s cause, 
it inherits only the essence of its cause God has not shape, 
for winle a sensuous shape 1s fluctuating, God must be 
Changeless to retain order among the changing effects It 
is thus a substance for Xenophanes 7 


The Primal substance 1s water according to Thales, ® 
he holds this notion perhaps, as Aristotle suggests,” obser- 
ving the fact that the nutriament of all things 1S moist, and 
that heat itself 1s generated from the moist and kept alive 
by it, and the seeds of all things, firther, have @ moist 
Nature and water is the orgm of the nature of moist in 
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things A Inter surreptitious fragment?©® informs that he 
was awareof the much discussed four substances—carth, 
water, fire and arr 2nd held water as the chief one Aor 
was the first principle for Anaxamanes—‘“‘As our soul, being 
air holds us together, so do breath and air surround the 
whole universe”, 22 and according to Heracleitus Tire 1s 
the primary substance As a contemporary of Pythagoras, 
he was probably influenced by Ins concept of harmony or 
measure as the organizing principle of the universe , and for 
that his “ever living’ Fire 1s “kindled in measure and 
quenched in measure” 22 Fire first changes into sea, and 
“of sea, half is earth and half fiery water spout earth 1s 
liquefied into sea, and retains its measure According to the 
same law as existed before it became earth’’ 25 


This shows that although these philosophers attached 
the way of understanding the universe in the hght of human 
affairs—~their process of procreation with its  concret¢c 
sensuous aspects, yet they agreed with the mythic cosmology 
that the sensuous commonplace world 1s so related with the 
ultimate reahty that the substances of both are the same in 
kind though not in degree Mythology says that the form 
and substance of the mortals participate in or are amitahion 
of those of the gods, their creators, only with the difference 
that mortals lack the degree of Jongevity which the gods 
possess The pInlosophers now say} that the objects of the 
common sensuous world participate in or are imitation of the 
ultimate reality which 1s one and unending in so far as their 
substance 1s one in kind The difference of shape among 
phenomena is due not to the creation of the Realty but to 


its transformation or modsfication by purely natural processes 


such as rarefaction and condensation This may be the 


ground of a quarrel between poetry and philosophy, accor- 


10 dace PS Phil P i9 WW Ind P 19 12 Ibd P 26 13 Ibid 
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ding to Plato, but the philosophers concerned did not think 
so The object of their conscious attack was neither poctry 
nor paganism, nor even religiuos ideas They simply 
attacked the current behefs regarding the nature of the 
ultimate realty This attack was hke the challange of one 
philosopher or schoo! of philosophy against another They 
would not do so had Homer and Hestod been read not as 


philosophers but as poets in the modern sense of the term 


Throughout the whole course of the development 
of Greek philosophy one may notice the change of the notion 
of this Reality and the process of its transformation, but the 
1elation between the commonplace particular objects and the 
universal reality was always the same—the particular 
participates in the universal or the microcosm 1s the imita- 
tion of the macrocosm Ultimately it comeided with an 
aesthetic principle, sometimes impheitly and sometimes 
expheitly, that the artistic creation 1s an imitation of the 
commonplace reality 


Pythagoreanism, perhaps for the first time, more 
exphcitly mentions the :mitative character of the fine arts 
Pythagoras 1s said to be a pupil of Anaximander who was 
also influenced by Anaximenes Py thagoreans represented 
the world as inhaling ‘au’ from the boundless mass outside 
it and this aur 1s identified wath ‘the unlimited 724 But this 
system differs from the earher doctrine in holding that the 
process of transformation of this prime’ al substince 1s not 
nitural such as rarefaction and condensation The unlimited 
matter takes forins by the influence of Limut or Form, and 
ulus Hhimit consists of elements hke proportion, order and 
harmony which are all brought anto effect by nminber. This 
Pythagorean philosophy occupies an eminent plaice in the 
histor, of Greek thought m discovering the importance of 
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‘form’ without which matter cinnot be transformed into 
various shapes Matter and form both arc necessary for the 
cosmic creation Plato and Aristotle were later influenced by 
this thought to a great extent , and for the student of aesthe- 
tics 1t 18 one of the crucial points of cmplhiasis As in the cosnuc 
creation, so in the artistrc product, form and matter both are 
necessary But unfortunately this school was so much allured 
by this ‘form’ and its aspects— proportion, order and harmony 
based upon mathematical numbers that st undervalued 
greatly the presence of matte: Later Pythagoreans thought 
air as a kind of moist and still later avoid 25 Thus number 
became the ultemate realty and the happy btlance of the 
earlier thought was lost Things according to this school 
exist by imitation of numbers!1¢, and mathemat:eal 
principles are the principles of all things Pychagoreans 
tried to justify this mathematical nature of the universe 
by examples of the aits hke music and medicine which, 
they thought, are imitations, he other existing chings, 
of the universe It is the business of the physicians to 
bring a proportionate blend of different humours Simuilarly 
musical harmony :s founded upon numbers “The difference 
of notes is due to the different numbers of vibrations of 
the sounding instrument The musical intervals are hkewise 
based upon numerical proportions The model of this 
human music 1s the harmony of the Celestial bodies ''27 
The pitch of the notes m this heavenly harmony 1s 
“determined by the velocities of the heavenly; bodies, 
and these in turn by their distances which are in the same 
ratio as the consonant intervals of the Octave ’’2® The 
soul 1s also an inutation of the celestial harmony being itself 
an attunement, based on musical proportion , and it takes so 


much pleasure in music, an imitation and vehicle of 
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the divine melody, as both are of the same nature On this 
basis Pythagoreans held medicine and music as purgatives 
for the body and the sou] respectiy ely 


Pythagoreanism may differ from the previous thought 
regarding the nature of the reality, but agrees with it 1n 
admitting an imitative relation between the universal ard 
the particular—the miciocosm wmitates the macrocosm, the 
human art imitates the divine art Some might smell a 
mythic symbolism in the Pythagorean explanation of the 
universe especially when it attempts to identify different 
qualities with different numbers Ont, for example, 2s point, 
twos line, three 1s plane, nine 15 Jusuce, ten perfection and 
soon But these are all the whims of the immature thinkers 
all of whom: were not of the same opimion?° in matters of 
detail When they are counting the ten rotating heavenly 
bodies on the basis that number ten 15 perfection and heaven 
is also perfection, the argument 1s based upon an invalid 
analogy Pythagoras was, as 1t seems, involved in the m5 thic 
cxereises of the Orphic sect and at Delos he was influenced by 
the idea of catharsis of the soul of the Apollonian region? °» 
That is why music and medicine hold an eminent place 1” 
his philosophy But he was more 4 rationalist than a m)sue 
He differed from the Orphuc sect in holding that plnlosophy 
as the highest music,?? and that rational thought also can 
purge the soul In fact, the tone of mM} sticism 1s ¥ery W eak 
in Greek thought It was rather more prominent 11 the past 
Creto— Minoan culture—in the orshup of the thunderbolt 
and in the dance of the Kourefes Even the attenipt of 
Anaxagoras to explain Homeric epics 45 allegorical express” 
lons of truth indicates no mysticism or synibohsm He lis 
rather tried to prove that the epic pocts are scicntsts, they 
have personified the scientific facts only for the easy under- 
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standing by the masses. The Pythagorean doctrine is essen- 
tially an attempt to give a physical explanation of the 
universe. Their lesser emphasis on matter (e.g. air) may 
point to their more longing for the formal characteristics of 
the universe, but yet it will be probably wrong to say that 
they wiped out the matter completely, for how can sound be 
produced unless air is there ?22 The example of human 
niusic does not contain merely a metaphorical interest. It is 
no metaphor at all as being causally connected with the 
celestial nwsic, it becomes a microcosm, a human attempt to 
imitate the macrocosmit melody, tn order that the soul 
having the same harmonic structure in imitation of the 
univeise Will take pleasure in it. Fo. the Pythagoreans, then, 
art is an imitation of the principles of the structure of the 
universe in a smaller scale. 

Empedocles suggests this idea more strongly. But 
before turning to him we need a discussion of some funda- 
mental points here. In the myths the position of human 
beings is very poor ; they are merely puppets in the hands 
of the divinities. This complete control of human power by 
the divine beings undervalues the human talent. Out of 
their own accord the mortals can do nothing. They would 
remain uncultured had not Prometheus, the Titan given them 
fire and provided them with the shill of the divine arts. A 
retniniscence of this view isin the voice of Epicharmus, a 
comedian of the 5th century B. C.—“The human logos is 
sprung fron: the divine logos, and it brings te cach nian his 
means of life and his maintenance. The divine logos accom- 
panies all the arts, itself teaching men what they must do for 
their advantage, for no man has discovered any art, but it 
27, The idea that sound 1s produced as being the concussion of air 
is said 10 have been first mentioned by Archelaus of the filth century 
B,C. Diog. Laert, UU. 17. Ie may net be improbable to say iat the 


idea was already present in Ihe Pythagorens which Archelaus made 
expheat, 


is always yod.”23 But his is not the voice of the age ; it 
‘contains little philosophical value, since Epicharmus is more 
imaginative than reflective in his temper. A demand for 
human freedom becomes acute as the Greek civilization 
proceeds. As human shape takes prominence in art, so 
human talent becomes prominent in all human activities. 
The Orphic sect busies itself in practising the rituals by 
which the human soul will gradually be free from the fetters 
of mortality and will become immortal ultimately. Thus the 
scope of humanity is no more limited and restricted by the 
supremacy and whims of the divinities 3 it ventures fo have 
an equal place with gods. This is obvious in the voice of 
Xenophanes the Ionian— “Truly gods have not revealed to 
mortals all things from the beginning ; but mortals by long 
seeking discover what is better.” It should not be assumed 
that the mortals have so much jndcpendent power as to 
produce something totally new. But at least this much 
freedom and power thcy have that they can improve to some 
extent upon the creation of God by their talent, whrel is 
itselfa gift of god. This humanism develops gradually and 
reaches the apex in Socrates who draws the attention of 
the philosophers, busied in reflecting upon the nature of the 
universe by a mathematical or astronomical calculation ¢T 
physical investigation, to the intcrest of men, and invites 
them to determine the nature of only those things which 


are related to practical human interest. 


Empedocles dctermincs the artistic activity with a 


Striking insight into the individual talent of the artist in 
producing the resemblances of physical objects. as a_philo- 
sopher his eclectic character is obvious tn his borrowing thie 
thoughts of cminent predecessors and biending them into a 
new one, His conccpt of cosmic creation is based on tlie 
comology of the TIonians, Elcatics, Pythagoreans and 
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Heracleitus The Iontans referred to two primes al elements— 
water and air, and Heracleitus to fire, [Cmpedocles now 
adds one more~cirth He agrees with Parmenedes that 
‘what is Is’? 2» The Being cannot pass into not-Being, nor 
becoining ean ever be Being, for example, Fire cannot 
become Water, nor Earth Air He also supports Heracleitus 
in that change 1s possible, although he differs from him in 
holding that the Reality 1s not a flux, but a solid inatter 
Although the root prine:ple is solid and indestructible it 1s 
yet capable of transformation, as for example, water can 
become brass or iron, and mixing with fire it ean be air 
Here he 1s more ahin tothe Iomans than to the Dlcatics , 
and differing from the TIonians he holds that the foree 
required im such transformation is not coming from within 
the roots themselves, such as in rarefaction and condensation 
it comes from outside He asserts that there are two forees— 
Love or harmony and Hate or discord 1n addition to the four 
roots Parmenedes, of course, admitted theforee of love 
before 2° Love 1s the foree of creation, and the resemblance 
of this cosmic Love can be found 1n the seaual urge for union 
among the animate beings in a smaller scale Hate 1s the 
force of destruction or separation But these two are not 
diametrically opposed, rather Hate supplements love It 1s 
because male and female are separated that they long to 
unite Thus separation is the cause of union, andin creation 
both act with equal pronunence This separation and union, 
however, do not occur arbitranly There is a law or princi- 
ple following winch these two actions make creation possible, 
and here come the Pythagoreans To explain this, Empe- 
docles gives a concrete example of a painter’s activity 
“As when pa:mters decorate temple—offerings with colours , 
men who following their intelligence are well skilled in 
ther craft , there when they take many-coloured pigments in 
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their hands and have mixed them in a harmon) taking more 
of some, less of another, cieate from them forms lke to all 
things, making trees and man and women and animals and 
birds and fish nurtured in water, and even long hved gods, 
who are highest in honow27? .”” ‘The passage suggests Obvi- 
ously that a painting 1s fundamentally an activity that 
produces likenesses of objects animate and inanunate, either 
visible such as trees, birds (flying beings), fishes (swimming 
beings) and human beings (that live on lands) o1 invisible 
beings such as the gods But this produetion of lhenesses 1s 
not merely a passive act of mutating something blindly as a 
murror reflects an object The role of the artist’s intelligence 
isemphasized here—painters are “men, who following their 
intelligence are well-skilled in thew craft” Thus an artist 
does not merely copy the objects of Nature He colleets some 
Colours and mixes them choosing more of one and less of 
another in such a harmomious way that it appears Ithe an 
object of Natare This chorce of colours and the proeess of 
mixing require the talent of the artist While eompared with 
the cosmic creation the colours seent to be materials, the 
Process of mixing 1s the cosmic harmony, and the forees of 
union and separation come from the artist lumself Tht 
artistic likeness, thus produced, cannot be said to resemble 
the original in both fori and inatter ; ‘The artist’s materiis 
are considerably different from the materials of the cosii0s ; 
and in this respect, the artist 1S incapable of imitating Nasu 
Perfectly. It is the form of the cosmic creation hich 
contains harmony and order that the artist linitates jane 
Imitation, then, 1s only formal The order, the process © 
rangement of the parts with the whole, “ lich mikes 4 on 
oF a tree in Nature, must be the same2n panting » pad see 
Panter varies regarding the material of hus cre ation, 
IMpossible to find an exact counterpart of the punted Epil 
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or fush in Nature Thus a pated man’s colour may be so 
bright, the entire construction so museular that in Nature 
its original may be 1are, but at must not be so painted that 
it will be wnhke a man im its formal arrangementie. the 
fixation of eyes, proportion of the head to the body and the 
place of the hands must have the same oder as we find in 
Nature This is, a8 it seems, the nature of artistic imitation 
according to the Empedoclean passage quoted above, 
wherein the genius of the artist 3s obvious in his production 
of the hkeness out of materials that are vers unhke those of 
the original creation It mght have cast :mmiense influence 
upon Polycleitus whose Canon of sculpture suggests that 
beauty consists tn the proportion of the parts to the whole 2 


ii. Bn the writings of Hippocrates, however, it 1s 
strange to notice tht the intelligence required in the artistic 
imitation ts overlooked The cosmic ereation for Hippocrates 
too, involves matter and form There are only two mate- 
rials—-water and fire, and form involves the process bv 
which the tno matenals of opposite nature umte so as to 
create the umnerse The very essential prineiple of creation 
is the combination of contraaes such as hot and cold, grving 
and receiving, increasing and dimimshing, union and sepata- 
tion, visible and invisible, conscious and unconscious, right 
and left, ups and downs and so on All the opposites are 
only verbal and apparent In truth, they are the same While 
two men siw a Jog, one pulls it downward, and the other 
upwards, but they do the same thingie they cut the log 
So the two opposite elements, fire and water or hot and 
cold, imix in Sarious proportions and the world is created 
What 1s true of the cosmos, 1s also true of man, the murco- 
eosm He ts like all other animals composed of two opposite 
elements—fire and water His breathis cold and body 1s hot 


og See quoted Pt I, Chap I, supsa 


In the belly the two elements—water and fire mia to digest 
his food, and both moist and diy are necessary for his life 
The soul 1s intelligent and conscious while the body 1s uncon- 
scious and non-intelligent But the whole being of man 1s 
possible for the proportionate combination of these two 
opposite elements The soul cannot be conscious unless the 
belly takes food and the bell, cannot be active unicss the 
soul is in the body. 
Everything 1s changing A child grows to manhood, 
and in this process of change he gives up the childish habits , 
and yn this sense diminishes But in this diminution he 
increases also—he grows in figure, knowledge and experi- 
ence The becoming ceases to be w hat it was, and becomes 
something what 1t was not, and the being loses something 
in not being the becoming Such 1s the outline of the phys1o- 
logical philosophy of Hippocrates Itis obvious that he was 
greatly influenced by his predecessors The Ionians, Eleatics, 
Pythagoreans and Heracleitus equally contributed to his 
philosophy with whom he agreed in holding that the mucro- 
cosm 1s an imitation of the macrocosm 
Regarding the creation of arts and crafts Hippocrates 
agrees with Xenophanes9° that these are all human crea- 
tions not given to man by the gods wholly Ofcourse it 1S 
not completely something new as itis an expansion of the 
fundamental formula by which he himself 1s created The 
principle and materials are supphed to him by the gods 
upon which he umproves Thus fundamentally his thought 
is Very much like the mythical explanation of the artistic 
activity ‘But men do not understand,” says Hippocrates, 
“how to observe the invisible through the visible Toi the 
arts, they employ, are ke the nature of man, yet they know 
itnot For the mind of the gods taught them to copy 


(mumetsthar) their own funcuens, and though they know hat 
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the, are doing yet thes know not what they are copying 
(numeonta: )? 31 The sense 1s that a practising artist carries 
on the fimetion of rmitation w thin himself, butis not aware 
of the nature of this function rationally = The artists are thus 
only blind imitators of the truth (prinesple of the universe ,) 


whereas the philosophers (including himself) possess the 
rational frcult, of hnowmg this truth 


we get the idea, then, thit man in produeing arts 
imitates the function which runs urthin himself, and thrs 
functionin human hody 1s an imitation of the eosme 
function, for Hippocrates sxys that the construction of human 
body ts a copy (mimésin) of the earth 32 As function is the 
umion of the opposites, it mav be said that Hippocrates 
agrees with Empedoeles that artistic imitation is formal in 
nature Buta great difference is to be noted also For the 
latter, the artist umitates directly the cosmie function, while 
for the former, he imitates the human funetion winch ts 


uself an imitation of that of the cosmos , the artist thus 
imitates an imitttion 


Hippocrates is trying to prove his thesis sngemously 
by eiting the funetion of certain arts and crafts 38 Seer- 
eraft combines the visible with the invisible as it passes 
from persent to future , a physieian’s art umfies the opposites 
such as hot and cold into 1 orgame whole so as to produce 
a balanced proportron to cause good health , when carpenters 
saw, one pulls and the other pushes, “imitating (:nneontar) 
the nature of man”34, who draws breath in and expels out 
“From the same notes come musical compos:tions that are 
not the same, from the high and from the low, which are 
alike in sound Those that are most diverse make the best 
harmony, those that are least diverse make the worst If a 
musician composed a piece all on one note, :t would fail to 
please Itis the greatest change and the most varied that 
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please the most **35 A cook mixes vegetables of different 
hinds and spices of different tastes to produce a single curry 
The arts of the seller and the actor are combinations of 
deception and adnuration—the seller 158 admired 1f he can 
deceive the customer, and in acting the actor 18 admired by 
the audience when the actor deceives them and the 
audience aie deceived consciously 3° Similarly the 
“statue-makers copy (mumesin) the body without the soul, as 
they do not make intelligent things, using water and earth, 
drying the moist and moistenmng the dry They take from 
that which is in excess and add to that which 18 deficrent, 
making their creations grow from the smallest to the 
tallest Such is the case of man He grows from his 
smallest to his greatest, taking aw) that which 1s in excess; 
adding to that which 1s deficient, moistening the dry and 
drying the moist ’’5? A statue-maker’s (in fact, of all the 
artists) way of imitatron 3s obvious and ut 18 undervalued by 
Hippocrates for it copies only the body without the soul and 
even that body built with clay and water 1s quite inferior to 
a body of flesh and bones One can see here how practical 
is the motrve of Hippocrates which 1s Vers natural for a 
physiologist He suggests that every art 1s essentially muta- 
tive, such as music, acting mm 4 play and statuary But 
while other arts are described with tone of appreciation, 
only statuarv 1s depreciated bitterly, the only cause 
being, rost probably, 1s uselessness Sculptural ritation 
1s merely formal as 1t rmitates only the out ard form without 
the inner organic activity; while the rmitation of music 
is connected to some eatent with the soul He recogmscs 
the pleasing effect of musi C and at 1s not improbable that he 
believed in the purgative power of music as 1t was 4 famihar 
Notion at that time , and as 2 physician he recommended 
music on the very ground that made lim recommend 
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medicine Both of them have the healing power—if medicine 
heals the body, inusic heals the soul, and the soul 1s the very 


essence ofhfe But astrtueis of no use, st 18 cyven inferior 
to a dead body 


Here is noted a considerable change in the Grech 
classical thought from that of the myths Pygmalion was 
once allured by the charm of a statue of Aphrodite which he 
took to his bed avoiding even the farrest ofthe hving women 
ofhis age, and Butades’ daughter got cnough consolation 
from the statue of her lover in his absence , and Empedocles, 
2 philosopher, appreciated a painted hheness as a work of 
gemus Itis not permissible to think that the statuary of 
the time of Hippocrates lost its charm, which is contained in 
the early times History rather tells us that the Helleme art 
Was on its summit in the middle part of the 5th century B C 
It is from about the late Sth century onwords that the 
Greeks began to be more practical in their attitude to hfe 
and more 1ational in their speculation on the systems of the 
universe A plain belief in the things and a frankness in the 
expression of emotion lost their strength now So the statue 
of a woman that onee attracted Pygmalion seems now hate- 
ful, as it lacks the warmth of a hhving body, im the eyes of 
Aeschylus’ Menelaus in the absence of Helen 

“The grace of shapely statues 
Is hateful to her husband, 
And in the eyes’ starvation 
All love drifts away 38 


This pragmatic outlook can be well marked 1n the cosmology 
of Anaxagoras, who belteved with Empedocles that the forces 
acting upon the root materials come from outside 32 These 
forces were physical or materia} according to Empedocles 
and the atomusts But for Anaxagoras these were non- 
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physical It 1s intelligence which produces these forces, for 
these are dirccted towards some particular purpos’ The 
world 1s not a chaotic orgamisation govel ned by chances Ou 
observation shows that Nature adopts some mean’ to acheive 
anend , and this purposive function cannot be carried out 
by blind physical forces An intelhgent power OF mind 1s 
the controller of Love and Hate directing them to create 
harmony, order and beauty to bring a rational cosmos out 
of chaos 


sprang forth 


From this rational and practical outlook 
ed with the 


the Sophistic philosophy It was jeast concern 
astronomical or physical problems of the umverse With an 
awareness of the limuts of man’s knowledge the sophists were 
led to preach a sort of pragmatic philosophy Man's main 
concern 1s with the society in which he lives, and his best 
object of life should be to hve with an establishment, both 
social and political As they confined themselves only to 
the sensible means of getting the jnowledge of reality dees 
World, they became sceptic “About the gods,” says Prota- 
goras, I am not able to know whether they exist OF do not 
exist, nor what they are hike in form , for the factors pres en 
ting knowledge are many the obscuritv of the subject 4 
the shortness of human hfe "4° Thus any attempt to know 
the reahty behind the sensible shape will end in 1 deception 
As for example, when one trics to! dentify the works of arts 
With the realty beyond it, he 1s decerved OF course he gets 
Pleasure in such deception , but its 1m no war the pleasure 
denved from the knowledge of the reahty epragedy DS 
Means of legends ind emotions,” S75 Gorg?'s; oreites a 
deception in which the decerer 15 more honest than the 
Pigaea cr, and the decen ed xs wiser than the non 
ec 741 A play is not real, but it only aU ny as sens : 
Imitates the reality. in 2 concrete senstions shape 
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moment we try to consider 1t as real ive are deceived So 
the path from appearance to reality leads to illusion or 
error 


Thus art, as is suggested by the soplusts, has no 
practical value which ts well preserved by crafts It 1s an 
imitation either of the thing duectly perceived or of the facts 
told in the legends, rnd their imitations, in order to be, 
successful, should be so vivid that they would allure the 
observer to accept it as the real and thus will deceive 
him ultimately The aim of these imitatrve or rather 
‘deceptive’ arts 1s only to give pleasure and, far from being 
useful, its value as strictly hmuited to emotion only, for none 
will ltke to b= deceived in the practical ficld 


Gorgias admits, too, the emotional value of painting 
and sculpture ‘ Painters,’ he says, “however when the 
create one shape from many colours, give pleasure to sight, 
and the pleasure afforded bv sculptureis divine "42 We 
may conclude on the basis of the above passage of the philo- 
sopher that he admits art to beimitative, and that hoth 
painting and sculpture give pleasure by the excellence of 
their illusory shape While comparing Gorgias with 
Hippocrates one finds that  ecording to Hippocrates 
all arts are fundamentally :mititwe Among them some 
are useful while others are not Vusic 1s most probably 
included tn the useful class for the reason mentioned above , 
and although acting has some value, it 1s regarded 1 
deceptue “The rctor’s art,” he says, “decerves those who 
know 43 Gorgias, on the other hand, gives almost the 
same view regarding the actor’s art o1 rather the art of 
drama But he would not hold that all arts are imitative, 
agreeing with the fundamentals of Hippocratic cosmology, 
for 1s a soplust he would be sceptic regarding the nature 
of the universe Hrs classification of arts seems to be two 
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fold, useful and deceptive or iumitative Thus the separation 
of fine arts from the useful arts or crafts seems to be present 


in germs long before Plato, who only categorically mentions 
it 


iii, Socrates, too, 15 4 sophist, * # and so he deals 


much with the useful He agrees with other Sophists that 
it is no part of man’s business to search after the astronomlr 
cal or physical mysteries of the universe For him the best 
object to know 1s himself He differs from other Sophists on 
the point that while they denied any possibility of an abyec- 
tive standard of knowledge mn admitting sense-pereeption as 
the only means of knowing that led to consider all knowledge 
subjective, Socrates founded knowledge upon reason which 
must have an objective standard = “all knowledge 1S 
knowledge through concepts”, and a concept means the 
universal characteristics But he was not @ metaphysician to 
apply this formula to the knowledge of Reality Witha 
very practical motive he started his career as a philosopher, 
and that motive was to acquire goodness Among all arts 
the royal one was ta know how to Inve well TO live well 
depends upon the attainment af Good whieh 1S equal to 
‘irtue ineluding all the human qualities sueli as tempe~ 
rance, prudence, foresight, benevolence hindness ete Thus 
the beautiful is identified with the good and ultimately with 


the useful He discusses with Aristippus? ® that the goe 
ed by their 


ind the beautiful are the same and they are judg 
usefulness A golden shield may not be beautiful if it 2 n ; 
Useful, wlule a useful basket of dung c™ be cons! a 
beruuful ‘The same thing, then, may be ugly and eee a 
*ccording to the purpose ut Ser es What 5 Jeauuful 1 
legird to wrestling, 1s ugly regard to running 
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In lus discourse on arts like painting and statuary 
he observes, however, that they are imitative, because they 
represent visible objects Infact, the object of imitation 
must be sensible, otherwise imitation would be impossible 
The sensible representation of something imperceptible ts 
called a symblo! , the abstract quality of virtue, for example, 
is represented by white colour and courage by a hon So 
white colour 1s not an rmitation of virtue, noris the lon an 
imitation of courage They are symbols The Greeks 
worshipped the statue of Zeus not as asymbol, but as an 
imitation, for, as we saw, they thought, the poct had seen 
the god through his divine eyes and the statue-maker imita~ 
ted this perception which the poet had expressed im words 
But when the Cretans worshipped Zeus in the mystic rites of 
Kouretes of the Creto Minoan culture in the shape of a 
thunderbolt, 1t was a symbol-worship The greeks would 
never agree that the thunderbolt 1s the imitation of Zeus. 
Ttis for their love of the concrete shapes that they substi- 
tuted images for the symbols 

Socrates suggests that a painter imitates, not symbo- 
lizes But this imitation is not an exact copy of the visible 
object point by point,4#® for such copying 1s impossible only 
through the use of colours Besides, as the painters aim at 
an ideal imitation: e an imitation of the object, beautiful 
(and the bequnfulss the useful ) in the physical world, his 
function should differ from that of a photographic camera, 
for it might be difficult for him to find an object perfectly 
beautiful which he wants to imitate, and for that he would 
have to select some points here and some there So imitt~ 
tion of the beautiful involves selection, and tlus selection 1s 
guided ultimately by the standard of the useful for a practi- 


ci purpose Hence this standard of choice 1s, toa grent 
extent, objective 
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If inutation requires a visible object, invisible 
spirits such as the sou! cannot be imitated ‘How can they 
be imitated (mimeton) Socrates,” says Parrhasius, the painter, 
‘‘which has neither proportion nor colour, nor any of the 
qualities you just mentioned now, and is not ever a visible 
object ®”47 Parrahsius is a painter, he has no power of 
speculation over hts work He simply imitates what he sees 
before him He can well imitate emotional expressions in a 
man such as friendly looks etc , but he cannot think of 
imitating the invisthle soul Socrates here makes clear that 
the painter does not know what he does He, in fact, imitates 
the soul which is concretrzed through the emotional expie- 
sons ofa man, and aif the painter can imitate these ex- 
pressions successfully, he will be said to have imitated the 
sou] 48 

Hippocrates, we saw, condemned the artof a statue- 
maker as non-intellgent, because 1t umtated only the body 
without amttating the soul That was a natural voice of a 
physictan for whom the soul 1s the fount of organit action, 
such as breathtng, digesting, talking and perceiving But for 
a phtlosopher emottonal expressions are much more powerful 
than the physical reactions A man may not actually hill a 
person, but if any emotional stgn to kill htm as seen in hes face 
47 Ibid JIT 193-4 48 Dr Pande, however, suggests (Comparatic 
Aesthetics, Vol 2, P 10, 5512) that this imitation of the soul is 
symbolization But this interpretation 1s confusing for, 1s we sat, 
mysucism, the fount of symbolic attitude was mostly ahen to the 
Greck thought, and besdes, where they coullsec the umages of the 
g xls asthe imitation of the concrete shapes nf the divinities viewed 
by the poets, and held that nothing can be rmitated in art which 13 
invisible to the eyes eather directly or andirectly, 1t 1s doubtful to say 
that they attempted to symbolire he mvuruble soul, Hf the gods were 
vtutie through the poet's cyes, souls were alto viable through the 


acuions of the bodies snd sn following the words of the poct and the 


acuens of the body they were imuating, net symbolming they believed, 
gods ant souls 
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or is suggested in his gestures, then he should be rightly 
judged a murderer. A painted figure, if it imitates these 
emotional activities, or suggests their physical reactions, 
would be lively and would give pleasure. “Do -you make 
your statues,’ Socrates asks to the statuary Cleiton, “appear 
more life-like (op-eikozén) by assimilating your work to the 
figures of the living? ...Do you not then make your figures 
appear more like reality and more striking by accurately 
imitating (ap-eikozon) the parts of the body, that are drawn 
up or drawn down, compressed or spread out, stretched or 
relaxed by the gesture ? ,..And the exact representation 
(opo-mimeisthoi) of the passions of men engaged in any act 
does it not excite a certain pleasure in the spectators,,,.Must 
you not accurately copy (ap-eikasteon) the menacing looks of 
combatants ? And must you not imitate (mim@tea) the counte« 
nance of conquerors, as they look joyful ? A statuary, 
therefore, must represent (pros-eikazein) in his figures the 
activities of the soul.”’4° This shows how Socrates thought 
that a successful product of art must have a soul, a view 
that develops over the Pythagoreans and Empedocles who 
gave emphasis upon the imitation of the proportion only. 
But this proportion or formal imitation is not sufficient ; art 
must be an emotional imitation as well, and one can imitate 
the emotion of the soul by imitating the actions of the body, 
This outstanding suggestion of Socrates regarding the 
mystery of art creation was taken up and developed over by 
Aristotle which shines as the light post of the Greek aesthetic 
thought. 

Inspite of a fine sensitivity, Socrates, however, could 
not be a perfect aesthete for the idea of the good or useful 
was haunting his mind. Being allured by his pragmatic 
attitude he considcred that painting and coloured decora- 
tion of the walls give usless pleasure than the walls 
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do.5° For him wall paintings are useless and hence less 
pleasurable than the useful. Similarly, painting imitating 
good-looking men gave him more pleasure than those imita- 
ting bad only.51 The common taste of the Greeks was, of 
course, of this nature throughout the Hellenic period. Thus 
guided by the contemporary taste Socrates lost the balance of 
his sensitivity to the fine arts. Itis said, “‘he used to express 
his astonishment that the sculptors of marble statues should 
take pains to make the block of marble into a perfect likeness 
of a man (hopos homoiotatos) and should take no pains about 
themselves, lest they should turn out mere blocks, not 

men.”52 This is why perhaps he left statuary, his paternal 

occupation and devoted his entire life to the attainment of 
the Good, the Supreme goal of human beings; but unfortu- 

nately having been misunderstood he lost his life in prison. 
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CHAPTER fil 


IMITATION OF IMITATION 


i Plato an Apollonian—an outline of his cosmology — 
the sensible smutating the intelligible— wide denotation of the 
term Inutation—its connotation in general—role of smitation 
im cosmology, psychology and linguistics 11 Cosmos, a 
product of divine art, God's creation out of a play—its 
creatures, puppets in His hand—human creation :mitating 
the divine creation— divesion of human creation into purposive 
( or practical ) and imitateve (or fine} arts—the specific 
notion Of imitanon in the imitative arts—two principles of 
artistic imitation — qualitative and quantitative proportions 
these proportions more empirical than mathematical—1mita- 
tive character of sculpture, pasnting, music, dance, poetry 
and drama—psychology of aesthetic experience involving an 
imitative process—its two factors transportation and identi- 
fication a1 Proportional correctness not enough for artistic 
imitation—necessity of beauty—beauty of artistic imitation 
not consisting 1n only a perfect hheness—necessity of formal 
attractiveness—Platonic conception of beauty in general— 
artistic beauty infersor to Natural beauty iv Plato’s polemic 
of ymitative arts not from an aesthete’s, but from a metaphy- 
sician’s and a statesman’s point of view—Colling-wood’s 


argument— criticisin— Verdemus’ argument— Criticssm— 
conclusion 


i lato was a representative of the Apolloman 
aspect of the Greek culture The Greeks believed that he 
was Apollo himself m a human birth and was born with the 
punty of heart and clarity of expression, both pleasing and 
rational It has been said? that Polnato’s father was very 
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much keen about a sex rélation with his mother before the 
child-birth at which Apollo appeared to him ina vision in 
fear of which he left the attempt ; and Plato was born on 
the birth-day of Apollo. Besides, Socrates saw in a dream 
a cygnet on his knees which flew away with a sweet voice ; 
it was on the next day that Plato was introduced tohim.? He 
was indeed a white swan that sang a song ofreason. Poetry 
and philosophy were perhaps for the first time blended up 
uniquely in the history of European culture. He was an 
Apollonian as opposed to Dionysiac in the sense that he 
preferred reason to emotion. But nonetheless he was sensi- 
tive toart. It issaid that he brought Sophron’s mimes for 

the first time to Athens, and his genuine love for it can be 

deduced from the account of its copies being found under 

his pillows.3 He read all the extant works of his literature 

and modelled the dramatic forms of his dialogues on the 

style of Sophron, for he wanted to popularize philosophy. 

As a philosopher Plato was highly eclectic. Although 
he was a disciple of Socrates, his philosophy arose from the 
unique combination of the ideal of the Pythagoreans, Elea- 
tics and Heracleitus. Plato agreed with Socrates’ view that 
all knowledge is knowledge through concept. But while 
this concept or definition was for Socrates a rule of thought, 
Plato made it a metaphysical substance. Knowledge of 
truth (or substance ) is possible only through reason or 
intelligence, while no knowledge of the sensible things is 
possible, as they have no stability of existence. How can 
one know a thing which changes every moment? Plato’s 
physical object ( phainomenon ) is thus Weracleitus’ flux or 
Parmenides’ becoming. Parmenides’ Being is Plato’s truth or 
eidos; and the relation between phainomenon and eidos is 
one ofimitation,® a relation which his predecessors traced 
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between the maerocosm ind the microcosm Phenomenon 
mutites the idea, its very essenee Thus there 1re many 
phenomena but one Idea White objects are many, but the 
reality 1e whiteness 1s only one For evers elass of physical 
objects, then, there 1s one Idea Thus Plato’s system of 
Reality starts with an idealstic attitude but ends in a 
pluralistie realism Thatis so beeause he could not be free 
from the essentially realistic outlook of the Greeks His 
Ideas were only the abstracted fornis of the mythical divini- 
tles existing m a world of their own, mvisible to eyes but 
intelligible to reason Although the world of the :deas and of 


the Olympic gods are not the same, the hierarchy of the 
former 1s analogous to that of the latter 


The imitative relation between the sensible or 
becoming and the intelligible or Being 1s the essential point of 
the Platome philosophy This establishes Plato’s typical 
bias for an amagistic way of thinking which was unigue in the 
formation of the Greek thought 7 We have seen how the 
eosmologists conceived of an imitative relation between the 
muerocosm and the maerocosm, but Plato extended the area 
of this relation to other splreres such as linguistics, diale- 
¢tres and aesthetics Hence the word inutation (mimesis) or 
a elass of words having the sense of imitation is used not 
within a limited circumference As Theaetetus says, umitation 
1s @ very comprehenstve term which includes under 


one class the most diverse sorts of things 8 


Its scope as 
universal 


and apphcation 1s indeterminate owing to its 
use in several contexts Plato uses ordinarily three roots— 
exude, ( 1ts derivative erdolon), eskazo (ethan, exhazem, erhastihé 
or ethasia etc ) and mumelazé (mimesis)® to mdicate the 


sense of rmitation irrespective of any specific choice of words, 
as if taking them as synonyms 
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Although itis nghly rishy to give any absolute 

lefinition of the term imitation by counting limited numbers 
of uts use in the texts, we can, neverthelcss, suggest tlre most 
*ssential aspects of its sense following two 1mportant passages 
occuriing in Plato’s writmgs Soerates argues in the 
Cratylts1° that an image 1s something necessarily different 
from the origina) of which 2t 2s animitation , and, as an 
imitation, it must lack some essential charaeteristics for 
whieh it 1s inferior to the ongmal Ifa thing contains all 
the eharacteristies primary and secondary, essential and 
contingent, that are contained by some other thing, then 
it would not be an imitation, but aduphcation If an artist, 
for example, would make a body of flesh and bones with ail 
the organie features of a human being, 2t would be, then, 
another being, not an image of him So in the Statesman*1 
true imitation {here true imitation means reproduction ) 
beeomes itself truth, not umitation Similarly in the 
Sopitst?2 the stranger asks Theaetetus to give an idea or 
definition of any image, and after citing examples of water 
refleetion, sculptured and painted figures, Theaetetus holds 
that an image 1s an apparent duphcation ofa thing—some- 
thing fashioned in the likeness of the true , and the stranger 
makes him admit that an image 1s not areal or true thing, 
but produces an illusion of truth Thus the Platomec concept 
of imitation means essentially an inferior activity Even 
when imitation would be understoood in the sense of 
emulation, Plato would give the same notion—a person 
emulates another because he feels inferior to the person, he 
imitates in certain respects, at jeast he jacks that quality 
whuch he imitates , and, 1n fact, 1t 1s a feeling of want that 
arouses an urge for emulation Pilato believes in the degrees 
of this inferiority in the sense that an imitation may be more 
or Jess hke the original and can be divided as good and bad 


10 Cratylus, 432, 11 Statesman, 297 12  Sophist, 239 
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Plato's dialectic, psychology and cosmology are closely 
connected Ashe divides the faculties of mind into two— 
reason and Sensation, so also he considers existence itself to 
be comprehended by these two faculnes of mind The inte- 
ihgible are the areas of trath, while the sensible or the 
phenomena of the physical world are not, and as science 1s 
concerned only with truth, cosmology ts not science for it 1s 
concerned with the changing world It is only a ‘hkely 
tale’,18 a kindof play (Paidia) 14 Cosmology 1s related to 
science in the same way as sense asreJated to reason, pheno- 
menon to reality and particular to universal ~The universal 
phenomena constitute the reality and an account of them 
1s science, as they are rational in character If cosmology 
18 & ‘likely tale’ or opinion, objects of the physical world are 
also likenesses Thus becomingis an ethon of the Bemg?® 
or the physical object 1s an imitation of the Idea White 
objects are many, put the idea of winteness 1s only one , and 
if the object 1s an imitation of the idea, the particular 1s 
also an rmitation of the universal 


The divisions of mind into sense and reason and of 
existence into being and becoming or intelhgible and sensible 
led Plato to hold that every creation 1s an appearance as 
opposed to reahtv, and every created sensible object involves 
three factors'?—the material, the pattern ( Paradeigmaton ) 
and a moving or efficient cause whch impresses the idea 
upon the mitter This Platonic matter 1s imdetermmate 
hike the Pythagorean void A piece of gold is so because the 
idea of golduess is impressed uponit Ifthe :dea is taken 
out, it ceases to be gold or any thing else Its name and 
nature are both determined by the presence ofthe idea But 
the exact nature of this mattcr~whether the matter of 4 white 
house, a black swan and a yellow flower 1s the same, and 
13. Burnel, op cit P 340 14 Laws, 803 644, CF Burnet, op 


at P 340 15 Barter sabid 16 Timaeus, 29 #17 Ibid CF PN 
© rnford, Plato s Pennetony P 27, 397 


Whether the tlung differs only in accordance with the 
difference of ideas present in them—1s not sufficicntly deve~ 
loped by Plato This is done perhaps intentionally, for Plato 
belicved that nothing can be spohen categoncally or assuredly 
of the physical world as it 1s to be comprehended only by the 


senses, and in the senses there 1s no truth, but only 
confus:on 


The physical world thus becomes a formal imitation 
of the truth or the world of 1deas which existed independent 
of any other world of creation God 1s the efficient force who 
has impressed these 1deas upon matter To the question— 
what motive had God in creating this world~—Plato gives a 
mythical answer that God 1s good and self—ordered, so he 
brouglit order in creating the sensible world out of the visible 
mass of matter, moving 1n a dasorderly fashion, by umpressing 
the forms, existing independent of him, on matter But this 
impressed form and the original paradigm are not the same 
The former 1s only an imitation ofthe latter These are 
‘imitations of what 1s ever ’2® For Plato the concrete figure 
of geometry and its ideal form are not the same Plato says 
in the Seventh Letter2° that three factors are required 
for the knowledge of any existent thing=the name, the 
definition and the image or concrete shape But the Idea of 
this is beyond all The form of a circular figure on a piece 
of paper 1s not exactly the same as the Form or Idea ofa 
carcle The former 1s an mutation Thus the order in the 
creation or created world 1s animitation of God’s order 
and its objects are imitations of the forms, and as such are 
inferior to both 

If a phenomenon 1s an smitation of Idea, trmeis a 
moving image (ezken} of eternity22, and the same ts true in 
18 For a critical estimate of Plato s doctrine of Ideas see Stace, op 


cit P 234ff 19 Burnet, op ct P 342 20 The Serenth Letter, 


342 a 21 Timaens 37, cf Diog Leert, II 67, Burnet, op cit 
P 342 
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the sphere of linguistics In the Theaetetus Socrates says 
that an explanation has three meanings—‘In the first place 
the meaning may be manifesting one’s thought by the 
yoice with verbs and nouns, imaging an opimon im the 
stream which flows from the hps as m a murror or water” 23 
Singular letters are nothing but amitations of emotions which 
the speaker wants to convey and ultimately words and 
speeches are 1mages of thought A name 1s a vocal in itation 
of that which it names or imitates?5 This linguistic imita- 
tion is different from musical imitation Music imitates a 
sound winle a name imitates the essence of a thing 24 The 
letter P (ro), for example, rmitates motion and all the words 
containing this letter wmdicate a sense of motion ( such as 
tromos-trembling , traxus-rugged , Krorem—strike , thrauem 
crush etc }®5 A name is an imitation of the thing, not 
the thing itself As the portrant of a man cannot be 
attributed to a woman, so the name of one cannot be used 
for the other , and ultimately a name cannot be given to 
something which 1s not of ttsnature So the primitive names 
were almost pictures 26 Representation by likeness 15 
infinitely better than that by any chance-sign 27 If the 
nameis tobe hike things, the letters out of which the first 
names are composed must also be like things , and in produ- 
cing a correct hikeness one must execute all the appopriate 
characteristics 2® Some omussions or additions may give a 
likeness, but not a good one Besides, these words or vocal 
gestures and bochly demonstrations are also imitations of 
thought or of the nature of the thing in action, for example, 
the raising of our hands to heaven would mean lightness and 
upwardness, while letting them down would indicate heave 
ness , in describing running horse or any moving thing we 


produce physical gestures, as far as we can, in likeness of 
movement 29 


22 Theaetetus, 206 23 Cratylus 423) 24 «ibid. 426 25) Joe eat 
en ie se PE eA 1 29 jhid 423 
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As anything expressed is thus an imitation, its corre- 
ctness should be judged by the original, and if the original is 
ordinarily visible, the amitator 1s to be cautious 1m its 
execution, for even a slight touch of mappropriateness will 
expose its failure before the public whoare capable of 
comparing the original and the imitation But when the 
original is invisible the imitator 1s more free 39 To speak 
something or to paint a picture ofa manis more difficult 
than to do that of a god, for in the former case the folly of 
imitation can be more easily detected than in the latter case 


A correct imitation, then, necessarily involves the 
knowledge of the origmal But both kinds of imitation— 
‘accurate and maccurate—are infenor to their original, 
completely so in kind, although they may be similar in 
degree 31 


The psychological processes of memorization and 
recognition also involve an element ofimitation Memory 15 
nothing but a stock of imitations There existsin the mind 
ofevery man a block ofwax, which 1s of different sizes in 
different men, and are hard, moist and pure of varymg 
degrees 32 On this block are impressed the perce:ved sounds 
and sights, their strength and concreteness being in accor~ 
dance with the quality of the materia] and the force of the 
impression Memory 1s possible when this impression 1s 
strong enough to present itself before thought, and recog- 
nition is possible when the thing perceived before 1s assimi- 
lated to its imitation on the mental bloek properly 33 But 
all these evaneseent images aie far from givmg us any 
know ledge of truth 


11, Plato’s aceount of the cosmme ereation, then, stands 
halfway between myth and science When God creates the 


300 Croiat 107 33) Crarlus, 432. 32 Theaererus Y9L 33 ‘Thi. 
193, 
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entire world by impressing the ever-existing Forms on the 
disordered matter, He is remimscent of the mythical creator, 
but his way of creation 1s not that of Prometheus, who created 
the world out of wate: and clay This part of Plato’s eosmo- 
logy tends towards science withough he never mtenuonally 
tries tomakeitso As God’sereations, we are puppets in 
the hands of our creator, who ereates us out of a play, 34 and 
itis difficult for us to know with any certamty whether there 
1s any purpose behinditor not But manis not spoken of 
by Plato with any low opinion God has smparted certain 
freedom or will power to man and an automatie force to the 
entire universe As an ordinary potter he is not always 
personally present in the e1eative and destruetive processes 
He has just started it and all things ehange imitating and 
following the condition of the urtuverse and of necessity 
agreemg With that in the:r mode of conception and genera- 
tion and nurture $6 Similarly God ereated man, Prome- 
theus gave them fire and taught them the artsof Athene 
and Hepharstos,37 ‘and then they had to order therr course 
of hfe for themselves and were their own masters, just hke 
the untversal ereature whom they umitate and follow, ever 
changing as he changes, and ever hving and growing at one 
time in one nianner and at another timein another 38 


Among human bemgs a diseiplined society was 
formed, for a single man cannot fulfil all his needs Food, 
shelter and cloth are the bare needs of man, and for them 
several things like the rmplements to build a house or cook 
food with, or to make vessels to Keep things in are necessarn 
Moreoser, human bemgs are not mere pigs to remam 
satisfied with these bare needs, they strive to become 
civihzed, and m a ctvilized community fashionable houses 
ofdehcate designs with painted walls, embroidered clothes 


34 Laws 644, 803,804 39 Statesman, 274 36 imd 37 Protagoras, 
q20 cf Philebts 16 38 Szatesman, 274 


and shoes, eosmeties, music, plays, poetry, rhapsody, acting, 
chorus-traiming and sculpture ete are neeessary as well 
Thus the arts (technat) were ereated, not created exactly, 
rather were developed, on the basic art activities that 
prevailed among gods Thus Plato divides all the arts into 
two primary elasses—divine and human according to their 
origin The entire world with its minute parts ineluding 
human beings, an:mals, natural phenomena and heavenly 
bodies was created by God, thisis divine art 412 To this 
may be added the decoranve household arts of Athene and 
manufactured arts of Hephaistos Human arts, on the other 
hand, are allthat are wrought im imitation of the models 
of divine arts 42 This, again, 1s divided into two subscla- 
sses productive or useful and imitative or fine arts Those 
that are required in the everyday life of man are productive 
arts such as tools hike chisels and sickles, vessels, vehicles, 
dresses, arms, walls, and enclosures 42 To them should be 
added the activities hke productions of matenals such as 
papyri cords, corks gold etc, growimg food-grains and 
preparing food out of them and others hke slaving, herding 
animals and so on44# ‘These arts do thus have a serious 
purpose--serving human bemgs in their practical needs of 
hfe, but the other elass hs no pragmatic interest This 1s 
connected only with the emotional aspect of a human mind, 
and is soley meant for pleasure Itis not productive, but it 
imitates a produetion, either divine or human A _ painter, 
for example, may pamta man, which zs a divine product, or 
a cot, a human product , but in both the cases they are only 
imitations of the originals That 1s the only purpose, :f there 
1s any, Whireh the imitative arts serve Music, dance, poetry 
sculpture, rhapsody ete besides painting, fall into this cliss 45 
39 Repubhe, 369, 372. 40 Ibid 373° 41 Sophisr 265 42 Ibid 
263 (6 430 Sraresman 287 44 Ibid 287) 4d Isnstative arts are 
further disided anto Iwo sub-chaisses. Some bhe punting and seculp- 


tore rmutate through instruments he chisel, brush etc, others hho 
fcung without such enstruments, Sophisr, 267 
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This 1s an outline of the Platome idea of the origin of 
art What we califine arts Plato classified under imitative 
arts, and erities*® suggest that he did not improve upon or 
modify the conception of smitation as it was prevalent among 
his predecessors, he simply elaborated 1t ‘The influence of the 
traditional Greek thought upon Plato 1s obvious*7, but to 
limit Plato’s ereativity only to the elaboration of the preva- 
lent ideas would be an erroneous Judgement Plato’s power 
of asstmilation and modification was unique as we saw in 
the general foundation of his philosophy Simularly in his 
speculations on aesthetscs he grounded the popular ideas on 
a philosophic systeni ** The common concept of imitation 
received in him a psychological and metaphyseal scrutiny, 
although it 1s very difficult to say how far Plato’s views on 
art are systemanc Infact, he had never an intentton to 
formulate a system ofaesthetics Except a few passages in 
the ‘Republic’? all other references to artistic aetivity and 
acsthetic experience oecur only as analogies to simplify the 
abstract ideas of dialecties and polsties Nevertheless, these 
seattered passages contain eertain elements which, taken 

together, suggest Plato’s ideas in this regard 


We noted that aceording to Plato a sensible thing 1s 
created and every created thing 1s an imitation as it imitates 
aYormi, an absolute ever-existng entity, tbe impression of 
which upon the sensible receptacle makes it whatit 1s to 
our sense Thus the entire universe, the work of divine art 
1s also an imitation and so are the art products of Athene, 
Hephaistos and human manufacturers both purposive and 
pleasure-giving, as they are all sensible But among these 
only the fine arts are specifically imitative Imitation 1s 


46 K C Pande, Comp Aesth, Vol I1 P 19 47 ~ See our Chap 
I, Part I for the trend of tradttional thought 48 Treatses on 


aesthetics are said to have been written in the Pre-Platonic period 
which are now lost, See Diog Leert I] 84, 122 23 
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more a process of emulation in the human productive arts 
as they imitate the useful arts of the gods. A painted or 
sculptured figure is an imitationin the same scnse as the 
ordinary sensible objects are copies. In fact, the process of 
God in creating the woild and that of the artist in creating 
his work are the same. Both of them have models first, and 
then they imitate or copy these forms in impressing them 
on matter. But the distinct sense of imitation in the fine 
arts should be gathered by contrasting it with the purposive 
production.4® Critics very often misunderstand this concept 
in contrasting it with the modern notion of the 
nature of artistic function i.e. creation or expression, and 
read the confusing conclusion that the Platonic imitation 
refers to a slavishS° copy. Itis equally confusing to consider 
that the Platonic imitation and the modern creation 
are the samc. Plato’s distinction of the imitative arts from 
the productive arts was based ona pragmatic view. We 
usc the objects of the physical world--we write with a pen, 
sleep upon a cot, smell] a flower, liveina house and enjoy 
a woman physically. But artistic representations of these 
things arc mere copics of these things completcly without 
any purposive value. From this point of vicw they are like 
reflections on water or in mirror or are like shadows and 
dreams. All these arc on the samc physica] level, for all 
would be illusions of the same type. A stick looks bent 
tinder water, a face is reflected in a mirror and a tree casts 
ashadow. These cffects arc due to the media such as watcr, 
mirror and sunlight ; when we remove tlie media, the cffects 
are also gone. Similarly a cot is painted or man is sculptured 
through the media of colour and stonc; and when these 
media are disturbed the dings also vanish. A poct can 


49, Cf. Bosanquet, A Companion to Plato’s Republic PY. 380 ff. 
50. Verdenins, Afimesis in Plato; scethe discusnen of Wilamowits 
ard Otto Apelt. 
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narrate in his epies the stories that have no truth; and 4 
sketch of a house by apamnter is a sortofdaydream All 
these transitor} and tHusory objeets are plieed by Plato 
under the name of erhasia, as opposed to pistis If the God- 
made physical phenomena hke trees and hulls ete are pistis 
the man-made productive arts like cots and houses ete are 


also so, and their refieetions, shadows or imitations in art 


are all ethasia®1 9 Yrom the metaphysieal point of view 


also, a shadow, 2 reflection and 4 pieture of a eot are on the 
same level, forthe, are thriee removed from the Idea of 
eot §2 But are they on the sime level from the aesthetic 
point of view ? Do the painting and thie refleetion of a cot 
involve the same process of generation? Do they have the 
same type of similtude to the original? And do they appeal 


to our sense of beauty in the same way ? Plato seems to be 
aware of a distinetion here 


Imitative arts use pistis or the echerete visible 
olyeets, both divine and haman produets, as models of 
their tmitation These are etkons~the objects of eshasia— 
as they possess certain affinittes to other objects of this clase 
such as refleetions and reverres But whereas the diuint 
ethasia 1s an exact image of the gustis and produces an acute 
sense of illusion, human begs are incapable of achieving 
that excellence in their smitatine products (arts) As the 
man-made house would be inferior to the god-made house 


at Olympia, so also human ehons would be less accurate 
comes than the divine eshons 


The principles of artustic imitation ® ® involve both: 
qualitative and quantitative proportions 


In painting one 
does not produce the exact counterpart of living man with all 


St Sopinst, 266, cf H J Paton, Plato s theory of Eikasia, Proc. 
Acst Soc Vol AX, 1927122 P76 €T 52 Republic, XN 597 
53 Sophist, 235, Cratylus, 432, Laws, 11 G6768, for the necessity 
of measuremenl in art, see Statesman, 284 


the details regarding the exact height of his body and limbs 
and its exact colour which a mirror can reproduce. The 
imitation is concerned with the essential characteristics of 
the physical construction—the number of the limbs, their 
independent construction, their relation with each othe, 
and with the whole body. This is what Plato understands 
by the principles of quantitative and qualitative proportions. 
Thus a painter may not represent the exact height of a man 
in his painting—a man of six feet height, for example, may be 
lepresented within the compass of one foot only, but the 
ratio of the relation of one part to the other, and of all the 
parts to the whole body must be exactly copied. The same 
is true in case of colour. The extant Gieek paintings show 
that the use of colour was not sufficiently developed at that 
time. Cicero counts only four colours and no evidence is 
available regarding the skilful technique in producing shades 
and lights.54 So one cannot expect that the Greek painter 
of Plato’s time could produce the exact colour of a human 
body. Plato says that a good picture must possess appropriate 
colour. It will be ridiculous to paint the eyes with red 
colour on the ground that among the limbs eyes are the best 
and so is red among colours, The proper colour for the eyes 
is black.55 Plato would thus admonish that a good painter 
must know first what he is going to imitate—whether a man 
or a god or a dog, what are its essential or universal 
features; and then he has to represent it according to the 
aforesaid quantitative and qualitative principles.5 © Imitation 
of a visible thing thus requires more care than that ofan 
invisible thing, for in the former case the artist has to bring 
out 2 perfect likeness of the thing visible, a slight difference 
otherwise may make the observer depreciate its value as an 
image, while in the latter case, the original being invisible, 


54. Reber, op. cil, p. 368. 55. Republic 1V. 420. 56. Phaedrus, 261 
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such as the things of past and divimmties, the artist 1s more 
free to add or omit without destroying the capacity of hrs 
product to be convinemg as a hikeness But he must follow 
the prnaiples of propriety hae 57 The image of a god must 
differ fiom that of a man with the former’s superiority in 
grandeur, grace, and physical strueture 


It 1s significant to note that Plato with Ins deep 
insight and sensitivity realizes from the practice of his conte- 
mporary artists that the artistic propriety 1s not strictly 
limited to the mathematical measurement Artists may not 
observe the proper measure in all situations As the object of 
these arts 1s to produce an illusion of reality, consisting thus 
of an empirical value onlv,5® an artist may not make lus 
umages always of the same proportion What wall look, for 
example, proportionate from one perspective may not look 
so from another Small statues and painting, finely executed 
may serve their purpose if kept nea the observer, but wll 
be almost invisible, 1f placed some thirty feet Ingh and so 
will fail to serve the purpose ‘Two parallel lines look like 
one line from long distance, so look the eeilings of a long 
hall But in this case the arelntect does not prefer sense 
experience to mathematieal measurement, nor docs one 
demand that the ceilings of a house should always seem apart 
from whatever part of the house it may be looked at So 
arclutecture needs a stnctly mathematical proportion 5° 
But if the concave lines on the pillar of a Greek temple look 
bent in its upper parts, ats execution is valueless, for these 
are made only for a show without having any relation with 
its strength It is a decoration to arouse a pleasure in the 
observer by its regular geometrical pattern So the architect 
should not mike these Imes accurately perpendicular but 
shghtl, bent and irregular upwards, so that they may look 
regular to amin standing below Similarly, statues hept in 


57. Republic, TIT, 382) 580 Suphist, 236 59 = Phifebus, 55 


the friezes or mcetopes would look quite disproportionate and 
unlike a thing which it imitates if they are constructed with 
a correct proportion judged from a normal distance. It has 
been said that Pheidias was wise in calculation of the 
physics ofsight. Once, in a competition with his disciple 
Alcamenes, his statue, built to be kept on a high place, was 
quite disproportionate seen from a normal distance and thus 
was laughed at by the spectators, but when it was raised to 
the height on the proper place it looked quite propor- 
tionate.69 Fence Plato observes that the empirical propor- 
tion must be preferred to the mathematical proportion in 
the imitative arts.62 And on this point he classifies the 
imitative arts as ‘likeness proper’ and ‘appearance of like- 
ness’, 62 


Like visual art music also is, according to Plato, an 
intitation. It imitates character (good and bad) through 
sound. The proportion in music is empirical since “sounds 
are harmonized not by measure, but by skillful conjecture ; 
The music of Flute always tries to guess the pitch of each 
vibrating note, and is, therefore, mixed up with much that 
is doubtful and has little which is certain’’.62 Music is more 
celebrated than any other kind Of imitation, and it consists 
of words, modes and rhythm.®4 Mode and rhythm suit 
words and words must suit the character of the object of 
imitation—that is man should use manly words while the 
words used by women should be keeping with the feminine 
character. Very often the writers of the words of music (i.e. 
poets) fail to observe this propriety of words whereupon 
they assign mainly language to woman and with the 
language of a free man they would mix melody and words 
ofa different character.65 Mode is the way of speaking 
words which depends upon rhythm and rhythm is the order 


60. <A Hist. Aesth, P. 34 G1. Philebus, 55. 62. Sophist, 236. 
03. Philebus, 56; cf -—Laws, IIT. 798, 64. Repubiic, 11.398. 65. Laws, 669. 
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of motion A mad man, for example, should speak the words 
suitable for him when singing, keeping a proper manner ol 


speaking with a particular distance between one word and 
another 


Dance 1s also amitation In both dancing and singing 
one adapts the character of the object, he imitates &© 
According to its character dance 1s divided into two classes 
serious or honourble and ludicious or :gnoble &7 The serious 
one unitates the character either 1n a vehement action such 
as attacking or avording attacks, archery, hurling of javelins 
and all sorts of blows, or in a peaceful state when a mau 
bears himself naturally and gracefully 1n his state of prospe= 
rity The former 1s called pyrrhte and the latter Emmeleia 
In this type of dance, one derivcs more pleasure, if there 18 
more movement The other type which imitates the 
ludterous, 1s imtended to produce laughter in eomedy 
Besictes these two, Bacchie dances inutate the aetions of 
drunken nien, Nymphs, Pan, Silents and Satyrs && Choric 
danee 1s a mixture of dance and music which imitates 
manners that occur in various actions, fortunes and disposi- 
trons ®9 Plato thinks that the gymnastics and dances origi- 
nate in a tendency for rapid motionwhich exists in all 
animals But as the lower animals have no sense of order, 


only human beings can imitate this internal motion through 
harmoious rhythm 7° 


Similarly poetry, both narrative and dramatic 3s, 
according to Plato, an imitation Uf anything expreessed in 
language, whether a speech or a word (including even the 
writings of a plnlosopher) 1s imitation, at 1s necessary that 
poetry should be imitative, asit imitates actions of gods, 
human beings and the creation of God in general A philoso- 
pher imitates through language the Form or truth, but a 


66 Lans, 652 67 Laws, VIN] SI4fF 68 Laws VIII 816 69 Laws, 
II 655, 665 70 Lavs, II 653 Tl Republic, III 3927 


poet imitates the events of the sensible world through the 
same medium.?2 Although both are imitators, a poet is 
inferior to a philosopher in so far as his produet is thriec 
removed from the Form. A philosopher directly imitates 
the Form; but a poet imitates 2 sensible objeet which is 
itself an imitation of the Form. So Plato says, *.,.his art 
being imitative he is often compelled to represent man of 
opposite disposition and thus to contradict himself, neither 
can he tell whether there is more truth in one thing that he 
has said than in another”,?3 Although a poet and a historian 
both imitate the sensible objects, a poet is inferior to a 
historian as his imitation has no factual truth. Self-con- 
tradiction is possible in the case of a poet, but not in the ease 
of a historian. 

Drama is more imitative than narrative poetry as 
its manner of imitation is direct. A dramatic poet does not 
speak himself anything about the event concerned, The agents 
therein speak and aet their own stories, “Drama represents,” 
says Plato, “human beings in action, either voluntary or 
compulsory ; in that action they fare, as they think,....well or 
ill, and experience joy or sorrow.’,72 Drama thus ean 
imitate its object more accurately. 

Acting and rhapsody are two offsprings of the poetic 
art. An actor playing in the rojl of a character assumes his 
personality, modes of talking and acting in several situations. 
A rhapsode who reeites epic poems, similarly, adopts the 
personality of the character concerned and walks with the 
force and intensity with which the poet narrates the subject 
matter. This he does by the processes of transportation and 
identification.7® He forgets himself and being transported 
from the normal state feels himself as one among the persons 
and belonging to the time depicted by the poet. I¢ will not 
be un-Platonic, perhaps, if we consider these two processes 
as the basic principles of all imitative arts. A poet, a danccr, 
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of motion. A mad man, for example, should speak the words 
suitable for him when singing, keeping a proper manner of 
speaking with a partieular distanee between one word and 
another, 


Danee is also imitation. In both daneing and singing 
one adapts the character of the object, he imitates.®® 
According to its eharaeter dance is divided into two elasses 
serious or honourble and ludieious or ignoble.&7 The serious 
oncimitates the character cither ina vehement action such 
as attacking or avoiding attacks, arehery, hurling of javelins 
and all sorts of blows, or ina peaceful state when a man 
bears himself naturally and gracefully in his state of prospt- 
rity. The former is called pyrrhic and the latter Emmeleia. 
In this type of dance, one derives more pleasure, if there is 
more movement. The other type whieh imitates the 
ludierous, is intended to produce laughter in comedy. 
Besides these two, Bacehic danees imitate the actions of 
drunken nien, Nymplis, Pan, Silenis and Satyrs.® Chorie 
dance is a mixture of dance and music which imitates 
manners that oeeur in various actions, fortunes and disposi- 
tions,¢® Plato thinks that the gymnasties and dances origi- 
nate in a tendeney for rapid motion whieh exists in all 
animals. But as the lower animals have no sense of order, 


only human beings can imitate this internal motion through 
harmoious rhythm,7 © 


Similarly poetry, both narrative and dramatie is, 
according to FPiato, an imitation. IY anything expreessed in 
language, whether a speeeh or a word (including even the 
writings ofa philosopher) is imitation, it is necessary that 
poetry should be imitative, as it imitates actions of gods, 
human beings and the creation of God in general. A philoso- 
pher imitates through language the Form or truth, but a 


66. Laws, 655. 67. Laws, VIII. 814 68. Laws VIii, B16. 69, Laws, 
Ti. 655, 665. 70. Laws, 1%, 653. 71, Republic, III. 39207. 


Plato’s psychology of aesthetic espericnec also seems 
to be an imitative process involving the two factors inentioned 
above, namely, transpoitation and r:dentification The hsteneis 
of a ihapsody forget themselves and thea peisonal and 
social conserousness 15 lost, and being transpo! ted to the world 
of at they identify themselves wrth the charaeters of the 
art and thus enjoy in sharing their sorrows and pleasure, 
pity and wonder 7° This identification ts, further, regulated 
by the personality of the spectator °° A good man enjoys a 
play in identifytng the sufferings and vietortes of the good 
character of the play with his own An old man enjoys tne 
dance that manifests youthful movements, for he associates 
it with his past vigour of youth 82 Plato agrees with the 
distinguished musician of the 5th century B C who held an 
imitative correspondence betwecn art and its appreeiators 
“Song and dance,” says Damon, “necessarily arise when the 
souls in some way moved , hberal and beautiful songs 
and dances create a similar soul and the reverse hind ereates 
a reverse kind of soul 782 That 1s why in regulating the 
appropriate music for a well ordered state Plato lays more 
emphasis upon the moral goodness of the musical tmitation 
As the tnutation of bad 1s easier than that of good most of 
the people well enjoy bad, and asimuitatton and enjoyment 


conception of art as an mterpretation of reality and that this principle 
is still a sound basis for our theory of art This 1s not a new discov ery’” 
op cit P 36 Interpretation of reality requires a Lnowledge of reality, 
and the modern theories of ‘creation’, ‘expression’ OF ‘interpretation’ 
believe in the existence of sucha power im the poet by which he can 
establish a relation with reality manifest in the sensible objects But 
Plato never allows this power to the ymitative artist (Some schalirs 
think that Plato divided between fine arts proper and mere imitative 
arts which are pseudo arts This point has been discussed 1n the 
4th section of this chapter} He only copies the sensible thing, 
although tbis copy 1s affected by the human lrmitation and subyective 
vision of the artust 79 Jon 535 80 Laws, Il 655 81] Laws, Il, 
657 82 A Inst Aesth, P 7! 
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a painter and a sculptor all go out of themselves. The poet 
in desciibing the fight between Hector and Achilles feels 
himself present inside the Trojan fort‘looking at the ferocious 
battle. Not only that, he feels within himself the strength 
and revenging force of Achilles in one and the loss of heroic 
vigour in Hector in another moment. Such conscious sel!- 
unawareness, the germof artistic ereation, is due to posse- 
ssion of the Muses,77 An artist like a prophet and a lover 
is half mad, and his imitative ereation is operated in a state 
of such madness which involves transportation and identi- 
fication, Thus as a mad man and a technician are essentially 
different, it will be impossible for an artist to produce an 
exact copy of an object. Plato thus frequently mentions 


that artistic copy possesses only quantitative and qualitative 
simihitude of its object.7$ 


77, Lans, IV, 719; fon, 533; Phaedrus, 244-245. 78 Critucs often tend te 
interpret Plato's idea of imitation by extending ,its meaning te include 
even symbolization, The things of real life are, in this sense, symbols 
of forms or Ideas. But such notion of symbolization cannot be 
ascribed to Plato Symbolization isa convention. White colour, for 
example, 13 conventionally associated with virtue, for we simply 
assume that this abstract quality 1s mamafest through white colour, as 
this sensible thing contains a freshness {the sign of purty) which is 
the essential cbaracterstic of both. But there is no place for 
such convention in Platonic conception of physical objects, as the 
relation between the Idea and an object 1s not conventional, but 
causal. Plato does not connect the Idea of whiteness with white 
object im the same way as we connect virtue with white colour. “The 
artist’’, as Sengupta says, “thas the power of Penetrating tothe heart 
of reality and pe wt_an ideal but living shape.”? ( Towards a 
Theory of the Iniagination Y. 13-14} But this modern view is ours, 
not Plato's, 

Verdenius thinks that Plato's concept of imitation is bound up 
with the idea of approximation and does not indicate a true copy. 
This is true But st seems he 3s inchned to extend the sense of imitation 


to suggestion or evocation , Nay, even more than that “I have agreed,” 


he says, “that Plato’s docirme of artutic imitation is based on the 
7 


A picture of a man will differ in different paintings regarding 
this beauty as all of them cannot apprehend the same 
points of charm of the miginal Two artists using the same 
model will give us two different rmages with the 
proportional factors, but differing in the formal 
This shows that in Plato’s aesthetics the term ‘imitation’ 1s 
not equivalent toa slavish copy He uses the word for the 
products of fine arts mainly as a contrast to productive arts 
or crafts A product of fine artis not something absolutely 
new, absent im the phenomenal world previously, nor 1s it 
‘produced’ in an ordinary sense as acloth or pot or other 
things are produced to serve a practical purpose. It has no 
independent world and separate standard of reality, It 1s an 
image of a thing already created by God 


same 
charm 


The second question is—what is the level of this 
beauty of the inntative arts ? Is at equal to or a development 
over or inferior to the beauty of Nature ? And ultimately, 
what 1s its relation to the Idea of Beauty ? The whole of 
the Hippias Major deals with this problem of beauty Socrates 
asks “whats the beautiful itself?” and Huppias, the sophist 
nusunderstanding his question describes some of his personal 
likings®S that (1) a beautsful girl 1s something thats 
beautiful, (2) gold 1s beautiful and (3) the most beaut:ful 
thing for a man is to reach old age rich, healthy and 
honoured by his country men The first case is not comple- 
tely free from a sexual bias, the second 1s a useful material 
substance and the tlurd ss a sound social and physical state 
of living. But nezther any of these three taken separately, 

nor all of them taken together, can lead us reach at a 
satisfactory defimtion of beauty. The beauty of Pheidias’ 
Athene®® does not consist in ats famimne charm or golden 
ornaments or in its offerng of good health and social 


85S Eippias Major, 286-87 86 abid 2289 91 
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are closely connected, they willsoon become bid imitating 
the bad character 


i The artistic imitation 1s not, then, a slavish 
copy ofa sensible olyject It 1s to be only “likely and analo- 
gous” to the object it imitates, copying its quantitative and 
quahtative proportions only Nowat is necessary for us to 
judge two fundimentil questions—first, what 1s the value of 
this imitation ? We know, Plato did not assign any practical 
or metaphysical value tort But does it have any emotional 
value * Plato answers in the positive As the foundations 
of art—creation 1s essentially empirical, its object 1s also 
strictly an eniotional experience Artistic imitation causes 
1 perfect and harmless pleasure that springs from enjoy ment 
of beauty Hence this inutation 1s also beautiful The 
Atheman stranger realizes mm the Lans®® that only the 
proportional correctness 1s not enough for the fulfilment of 
the purpose of art, it has to be beautiful also “But even 
if we know that the thing pictuted or sculptured is a man, 
who has received at the hand of the artist all huis proper 
parts and colours and shapes, must we not also know whethe: 
the work 1s beutiful or in any respect deficient in beauty ?” 
Thus beauty in the artistic imitation dves not consist only in 

the similitude with respect tothe original, the work must 


be well executed through its proper medium 


through 
words in poetry, 


melodics in music, rhythm in dance and 
colour in painting, and ultimately aesthetic experience 3S 
not limited to the recognition of similarity between the 
model and its imitation It involves three factors knowledge 
ofthe object of imitation, correctness of its qualitative and 
quantitative likeness and finally, its formal attractiveness °4 
As this attractiveness 1s something beyond the mathematica! 
factors, its execution will not be the same by all the artists 


83 Lans II 668,669 94 Loans, G69 


then, an automatic outcome of the combination of two 
objective factors—propriety and usefulness. 

Ordinarily something is useful ifitserves a purpose 
and ifin this sense ‘useful’ is identified with ‘beautiful’, then 
for a robber a sword, that helps him in killing a man, will 
appear as beautiful. But Plato’s idea of useful does not 
include all kinds of service. His useful (chresimon) is necess- 
arily advantageous (éphelimon)®® or that which produces 
good effect only. In the Republic®° and in the Trnaeus®1 
good is, therefore, identified with beautiful—the perfect 
‘good’ is the perfect ‘beautiful’ which produces harmless and 
sound pleasure. The combination of these two factors is 
brought out by the typical Greek concept of measure and 
symmetry which plays an important role in the Philebtws? 
in determining the nature of che beautiful and the good. 
Perfect pleasure, the necessary effect of beautiful is, according 
to Plato, absolute and unconditional.9 Pure pleasure is 
distinguished from the sensual pleasure which one enjoys in 
every day life such as in drinking water while one feels 
thirsty, or in scratching his body while he feels itching. But 
here pain and pleasure are mingled, and pleasure is relative 
to pain. Scratching gives pleasure so long as one feels the 
pain of itching and one delights in drinking only when he 
feels thirsty. Fence sensucak pleasure of this sort 3s impure“... 
there are combinations of pleasure and pain in lamentations 
and tragedy and comedy, not only on the stage, but on the 
greater state of human life and so in endless other cases,,, 

anger, desire, sorrow, fear, love, emulation, envy and similar 
emotions.”°4 True pleasure is derived from the love of 
Beauty. The soul loves the transitory beauty of the sensible 
things because they bear copies of the ideal Beauty, and it 
passes gradually to the Idea of Beauty through the love of the 


09. Hippias Major, 295-297. 90. Republic, V1. 506. © 91.  Trmaeus 
29. 92. Philebus, G4. 93. Ibid. 51; Hip. Maj, 303-394; Laws, 
O67. 9%. Philebus, 50. 
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status Beauty, according to Plato, involves three factors 
app1 opriateness, usefulness and pleisurableness §7 


The Greek word prepemn or fitting and its deri ateves 
euprepes, prepades refer to an order of things and to a 
harmonious structure 1n all fields whether visible or invisible 
The Greeks were luighly sensitive to this orderly arrange- 
ment of things ‘How good it 1s,” says Xenophon, ‘“‘to keep 
one’s stock of utens:ls in order and how evsy to find a 
suitable place in a house to puteachsetin And what a 
beautiful sight 1s afforded by boots of all sorts and conditions 
ranged in rows ' How beautiful it 1s to see cloaks of all 
sorts and conditions kept separate, or blankets or brazen 
vessels or table furmture ! Les, no serious man smiles when 
1 claim that thereis beauty im the order even of pots and 
pins set out im neat array, however much it may move the 
laughter ofa wit ‘There is nothing, in short, that does not 
gain when set out in order For erch set looks Iihe a troop 
of utensils and the space between the sets 1s beautiful to see, 
when each set 1s kept clear of it just as 1 troop of dancers 
about the altar 1s a beaunful spectacle in itself and even 
the free space looks beautiful and unencumbered ’'&8 The 
last portion of this passige suggests obviously, that the 
speaker would be sensitive more to the carcular form of the 
orderly arrangement of the dancers than to the mimetic 
character of the dance itself Similarly we know how the 
Soceates of kenephon whentfied the toevanfol wah “he 
useful Soin defining beauty Plato did not actually invented 
something very new He gathered the prevalent notions of 
beauty from different Greck tastes and gave them 2 
systematic expression Beauty is inevitably connected with 


two subjective emotions love and pleasure—wlhiatever 38 


beautiful ts lovable and pleasurable Pleasure in beauty 15; 
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The same is true in the case of human cieations. 
Geonietrical diawings, for example, are more beautiful than 
the heness paintings because they are more ‘formal’, and 
in the picture of a flower, beauts does not he so much in the 
accuracy of its imitation as imits colourng This colour, 
of course, is an imitation of the Natural cofour pattern 77 
Thus regarding the relations of Natural beauty and artistic 
beauty, Plato’s view is that the human art cannot surpass 
the divine art in beauty—~an imitation in itself can neither be 
more beautiful nor more pleasant than its onginal It 1s 
rarely equal, but very often inferior as a painted imitation, 
inspite of its vivid attitude of hfe, 1s mcapable of organic 
function, 9 § 


iv. Its for its practical uselessness and metaphysical 


unreality that Plato condemns the imitative arts im the 
“Republic. There Plato is ntanly a statesman and a meta- 
physician Hence one should hardly expect a sound aesthetic 
judgement from him In the second Book®® Socrates 
realizes the need of imitative arts ma civilized state which 
would facihtate the education of the soul. Arts, especially 
poetry and music, were included in the Greek school curri- 
culum. Epics had a theological function in teaching the 


97 ~=E. F. Carritt 1s right to held that Plato does not even seem to 
hold that imitation 1s pleasing m_ itself, but only when it imitates 
pleasant things The Theory of Beauty, P 413 cf. Republic, 599 
98 Plato writes in the Phaedrus, (270) that however vivid may be 
the atitude of hfe in a picture of a man, it will keep quiet 1f one asks 
a queshon, cf Bosanquel, op cit P 31 Plato agrees with the cont- 
emporary naturalist thinkers (Laws, 889) in believing that the greatest 
and fairest things are works of Naiure, and those of art are artificial, 
less in beauty and greatness, beng moulded and fashioned after the 
Natural models The objects of Nature are of divine birth while arts 
are born of mortals, which are butimages~only imperfect copies of 
truth having an affinuy to one another, as if produced in a play , 
See also No 34 supra. 99. Republic, I. 373 
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beautiful souls of persons lke philosophers and priests etc 
and beautiful sciences hhe Jaws 95 Hence the trinity of 
pleasure, goodness and beauty 1s absolute in one source 
Which only a philosopher 1s able to realize 


Although sennble objects have no absolute beauty 
and, therefore, do not cause pure pleasure, simple forms or 
units of which the whole dnngis an aggregate or enlarge- 
ment, are said by Plato to yield true pleasure “True 
pleasures are those which are given by beauty of colour and 
form and most of those which arise froin smells , those of 
sound again, and in general, those of which the wants 
painless and unconscious and of which the fruition 1s palpable 
to sense and pleasant and unalloyed with pain Ido not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of pictures, 
which the man would suppose to be my meaning, but says 
the argunient, understand meto mean straightlines and 
circles and the plane or solid figures which are formed out 
of these by turning—lathes and rules and measures of 
angles , for these I affirm not to be relatively beautiful like 
other things, but they are eternally and absolutely beautiful, 


and they have pecultar pleasures, quite unlke the pleasures 


of scratching And there are colours Which aire of the same 


character, and have similar pleisures When sounds are 
smooth and clear, and have a single pure tone, then I mean 
to say that they are not relatively but absolutely beautiful, 
and have natural pleasures associated 
pleasures of smell are of Jess ethena] sort 
necessary admuxture of pain 
or tone or smell but the gen 
Voice, for example, pleases 


with them., the 
but they have not 
"96 Itis not a particular thing 
eral object that gives us pleasure 

us not because it:s the voice of 
a cuckoo but because voice 


In itself t 
isnotthe Lily flower ass is pleasing Similarly 1 


uch, but the freshness of its white 
colour that appears as beautiful 


95 Stace, op cit P2905 a6 Philebus, 51 
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by a statesman to be read publicly. Its reading must be 
limited to aselected few, only those persons who are initiated 
with a very heavy expense, so that #t cannot be handed over 
to the persons unworthy of understanding its deep sense. 


Drama is, according to Plato, the best of all imita- 
tive arts in imitating the actions, sorrows and enjoyments of 
human beings. While other arts like choral song, lyre- 
playing and dithyramb are invented wholly for emotional 
pleasure, tragedy does not aim merely at gratification or 
flattery. It is more philosophical in the sense that instead 
of giving only pleasure to the spectators “‘it proclaims in 
word and song truths welcome and unwelcome.” !°° 
Through the vice like incestuous love of persons such as 
Oedipus and Theastes, and through the agony resulting from 
these vices such as the blindness of Oedipus and suicide of 
Theastes, the tragedians make their specific audience realise 
the truths of lifelo4, and as the stranger says,105 the 
Athenians love tragedy because it shows them the pictures 
of the noblest life, the emulation of which is the very basic 
principle of the Athenian state. Likewise comedy through 
its caricature of the base and ignoble persons does not 
contradict the seriousness of tragedy, rather intensifies it 
through its contrasting picture.*°° 


It is for its high seriousness that Plato banishes it from 
the syllabus of the Greek school boys, who with their 
immature minds, instead of understanding the pitiful and 
fearful results of incestetc. will rather try to practise 
the acts, because it is a common {eature of human psycho- 
logy that imitation of the base is easier than that of the 
serious ; and children always like the easy and sensibly 
pleasant things.197 Plato does not ask here?°® the trage- 
dians to change their subject—matter condemning the vicious 


103. Gorgias, 501. 104. Laws, VII 838. 105. Ibid. II. 817. 
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nature and accounts of the divinities The students had to 
recite epics and diamatic poetry, to play on lyres and to 
sing lyric poetry 19° Plato attacks in the Tlird Book1°2 
mainty this system of education and those portions of the 
epics which are fictitious from’ philosophical point of view 
We noted how the Greeh thinkers of the 6th century B C 
attacked the anthropomorphic notion of the diyimties and 
how Plato changed the gods to abstract ideas following 
this tradition In fact, the growing rationalism of the age 
felt a necessity for wiping out the gross emotional appeal of 
the mythical region Plato demands the propriety of the 
epic character, that 1s, the gods must be godly and the 
heroes heroic. It 1s an act of serious umposture to make the 
gods human attributing all the human fothes and pottutions 
to them Indeed such a religion was suitable for an age, 
vigorously heroic in temper, and fit to amuse and inspire 1ts 
people Plato, instead of correcting the entire epics, 
demanded a considerable change tn these portions only He 
could not discard poetry altogether for he was conscious of 
the powerful emotional effects of poetry that could teach 
the abstract truths to young ones in pleasing manner Plato, 
in fact, did not condemn the force of poetic style of the epics, 
which had enough justification for 


tts popularity, but 
condemned their content—the phitosop 


hy they taught “Its 
not that they are bad poetrv or are not popular, indeed the 


better they are as poetry, the more unsuitable they are for 
taking care of children or grown-ups 22 Plato concludes 
his comment upon the :mmoral and improper character of 
the gods and heroes with Striking sympathy of a statesman 
and of a lover of poetry If it is necessary for a poet to 
depict the immoral character ot a god either as an allegory 
or as a mitter of fact, then this portion should not be allowed 


100 F M Corn ford, The Republic of Plato, P 65 101 Republic, 
377 fF, specially for the? 


102 abid III 387 \altacks on drama, see ibid 396, 398 
abt } 


attitude that attributed a factual reality to it, and rightly 
demed a metaphysical value of the works of painting, 
sculpture and poetry But atthe same tyme he committed 


a serious mistake in judging the nesthetic truth by the 
standard of mictaphy sics 


Thus Plato’s polenuc of art has no conscious o1 
afhrmative aesthetic basis , fit prescnts something of that 
sort, that is only what automaticall, follows from the factual, 
moral and metaphysical elements of his argument But 
scholars have tried to putit otherwise , and it is necessary 
lo discuss some of them here Collngwood, for example, 
disagrees with the critics who attribute to Plato the sy Nogism— 
‘imitation 1s bad, aits are imitations, therefore, arts are 
bad”122 and argue that Plato bamshed all the arts from 
his ideal state Collingwood thinks that Plato attachs art 
from an aesthetic pomt of view, and he never attacks all the 
fine arts, but only the representative or imitative arts that 
showed a sign of decadence inthe Greek arts of ns own 
time 332 He understands that the germ of the above 
musconception of the scholars (:e Plato banished all the fine 
arts from his ideal state) hes mn Jowett’s defective translation 
that reached the hands of Croce, {( perhaps through 
Bosanquet) and grows to an established argument in this 
Itahan aesthete Croce’s pomt is that?1% Plato attacks 
all kinds of fine arts as they deal with the base elements of 
huran mind~its emotions which have no power of achieving 
the knowledge of truth, and as a seeker of truth Plato 
assigns credit to the intellect or reason as the only faculty 
for acquiring knowledge and forgets ‘intuition’, the other 
powerful way of knowing In Croce’s philosophy this 


111 R G Collingwood, The Principles of Art, P 46 112 ibd P 47 
f., cf idem Plato’s Philosophy of Arts, ‘Mand’ 1925, vol 34, P155 
fT, in P. 161 he speaks agaist Croce and holds in P. 168 that 
Plato’s conception of imitation in the Rep Bh 4X, isequal to imag 
nation 113 B Croce, Aesthetre, P 158 59 
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ictions of the gicat persons lke Oedipus (as he does in the 
case of ciiticisin of epres} which would be impropc for them 

Rather, on the othe: hand, he reahzes the deeper significance 
of these situations and the probabilits of their happeung 
even in the case of noble persons In fact, it 1s im such 
situations that thar nonhity is hest expressed That 1s why 

instead of suggesting any thematic altcration he totally 

banishes them from the syllabus, without reading which 
childicn’s education would not at ail be mmpovcrished 


So far we sce—Plato does not attack art at all He 
attacks the improper use of artin the system of education 
and the misconceptions of the gods and deimigods in epics 
But in the Tenth Book of the Republic the situation changes 
apparently Plato seems to condenin all the imitative ats 
on the same ground as found in Book III, and adds onl 
one point miore to stiengthen the same ground He cannot 
admire Homer as an educator of Greece, although Horner’s 
cpics weie considered the true records of the gods and 
heroes He can admit that Homer ts the best of pocts and 
the first of tragedians, but regarding the factual realits 
Homer 1s no authortty at all 20° Similarly all the artists, who 
boast of being wise im spcaking ofso many things, are all 
Vague, for their creations have no more factual and meta- 
physical value than those of the mrrone reficcuons One 
artist can produce only one real thing But on trving to 
produce every thing he creates only unreal refiections, not 
actual things 1+9° Pfato’s credit in the lustory of Greek 
aesthetics 1s not so much im affirmation of some theory as in 
attaching the pseudoaesthetic approach to the arts Plato 
rightly reproached the prevalent attitude towards arts—the 


109 amd % 606 110 Rep \ 600, 5967, Protagoras 347, Apolos) 
22 Pater, 


Perhaps fotlowing these passages reids the 19h centurs 
creed of Art for Acts sake? into Plato This leads to a confusion 


Plato’s attack on art is on the aesthetie ground, but in every 
way he us right to say that reason is the only means of 
apprehending the Platome truth. If Collingwood were 
conscious of Ins bias of reading hus own view into Plato and 
thus of committing a scnous noistake of attributing romantic 
thoughts to the pioncer of classicism, he could easily see in the 
sinule of the “Divided Line” *2° of the Republic that, aceor- 
ding to Plato, reason :s the only means of acquiring Truth. 
Opinion 1s not at all a “form of knowledge”, its object being 
only the appearance of truth such as physical objcets and 
shadows etc It 1s pseudo knowledge, the object of the 
Sophists, not of the philosophers 
Collingwood’s next argument ts that Plato condemns 
only the bad elements in the contemporary decadent arts, 
and by badness he means, as he explains later, its imitative 
character or the tendency towards creating tllusions of physi- 
cal objects aiming merely at amusement Plato indeed 
says that the artists in their imitative products give us only 
the illusion of truth--the statue of a manis nota man him- 
self, but itis executed so realistically that it deludes the 
spectators , and the pleasure that this illusion gives in the 
exclamation ‘Oh, how exactly it looks hkhe a man?’ is no 
better than that derived from the ignorance of a child, and 
is Inno way equal to the perfect pleasure in knowing the truth 
But his conception of bad and good art 1s something verv 
different He does not classfy fine arts, as Collingwood 
thinks, into imitative or pseudo (bad) art and art proper 
{something non-imitative) or good, nor does he require any 
more definition of this art proper, for all the fine arts have 
sufficiently been defined by him asimitative While Plato’s 
polemic 1s directed cven agaimst the Homeric epies, it 15 
highly controversial to urge that he critierzes onl, the 
contemporary arts Plato’s contemporary art, far from 
bemg decadent, richly develops towards a completion of 
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“ntuition’ occupies a prominent place as the means of 
metaplnsical knowledge wd aesthetic activity. But against 
Croce Collingwood argues that Plato never eonsiders the 
intellect as the only tool of Knowing , opmion 1s also for luma 
forr of knowledge He thnks that the whole trouble arises 
from the mustranslition of the Grech Phrase ‘h2 pros hédontn 
powtihe Kar he muntsis” in the passage where Socrates (Plato) 
challenges any defence of the poetic art 124 Translators 
here forget the rmportance of the adjects.e—‘h2 numesis’ and 
wnite surply ‘poctr;’ although the entire discourse 1s eoncer- 
ned with the mimetie poetry (mimeznkos poiwt?s) whieh arms 
at mere amusement Henee he eoneludes that Plato bamshes 
only that class of poetry (from the ideal state) which 1s 
mimetic 1n nature and ainusing in ats Function, but never the 
poetry as such or true poetr; Collingwood aeeuses Plato of 
a serious defeet in argument as he has discussed the speeies 
(representative poetry) without giving an idea of the genus 


(true poetry} In other words, he has nowhere given lus own 
defimtion of poetry as such 


But this ingemous attempt of Collingwood ends in 
a conclusion which 1s untenable He 1s, of course, rightly 
against the critics who misunderstand Plato’s notion of 
imitation in general, its specific sense apphed to aesthetics, 
and lus real purpose and ground for attaching art This we 
shall not repeat here as it has already been discussed in 
detail Plato does never say that imitation as such 1s bad, 
rather the mutation of the noble 2s the very core of the 
Athenian ideal , and secondly, lus polemic on the imitative 
arts Is in no way conducted from an aesthetic point of view 


Collingwood’s attack on Croce is also untenable Of 
course we Cannot agree with the latter, fhe ihinks that 


HH 
4° Repubhe, X. 605, ths challenge 1s against visual arts also— 


‘for he 
; (painter) resembles him (Mametic poet) in that bis creations 
are nieror an respect of reality * 
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Thus Collingwood’s vtew that Plato condemned only 
the pseudo (imitative) art of hes time, not art propel, 
seems to be imaginary Translators vaty concerning 
the above confusing phrase quoted by Collingwood Lee 


writes?«2 “drama and poetry written fg. pleasure” taking 
‘drama’ for ‘mumesis’ and “poetry for pleasure”’ for thedonen’ 


potetike’? But it ts not clear whether the function of drama 
is to give, pleasure or not Cornford’s vers:on ws—*‘dramatic 
poetry whose end 1s to gtve pleasure?? 3” and Jow ett’s} 24 


‘The then Greek art in bemg purely imitative 1m the literal sense 
gave Plato a long hand mn condemning contemporary arts He saw 
initatrve art only and condemned it > (An Enquiry into the Nature and 
Function of Art P 12) Greeh art weknow was Inxunantly realistic 
But that was by no means purely imitative on the literal sense No 
art of this literal imitation 15 possible Chaudhuri writes ‘Plato, 
while he denounced vt as imitation and took rmitation as the slavish 
copy of Natural objects denounced only what he held to be bad art 
(Studies in Aesthetics P 20) But we saw Plato never took wt 1s a 
slavish or exart imitation of Nature and did not place it on the same 
level with the mirronic reflection from nesthetic point of view 

John Warry remarks that Plato possibly lacked sympathy with 
the art of his time In eriticism of art he appeals to the standard of 
formal beauty, which 1s apparently lacking 1n the work which he has 
in mind—(Greek Aesthenc Theory P 52) He gives indeed in the 
Plulebus| sufficient emphasis "pon tbe formal beauty which we have 


already seen vbove Buti as rather more probable 10 hold thal Plato 
derived this sudgement from his experience of ihe eontemporiry art 


(which was, as just noted, developing with full force) by 27 inductise 
method In faci, he did nol lack sympalhy with the art as such, but 
aS 1 statesman le was afraid of the artisi s love for novelt; , producing 


mere pleasure by thal lo gain popularity, which, he thonght, might 


affect the moral chiricter of the cilizens Rollers views, 5 1S stated 
hy warry, p. 62, that the Greek word ‘amitation” before tt fel] imto the 
hands of Plato was always positive, and commendators and that it 
never had the moaning of deceit and imposuire, which it receives in 
the DK Nof the Repubhe seems to he controversiul, for we have 
seen Hippocrates before Plito undersioed it in the sense of falseho xt 
and Socrates conceived the artistic amitthon as ureless 122. See the 


12) See the Oxford ed 
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highly realistic style achieving ifs specific Greeh charicter 
with a craving for novelty freeing itself from the Egyptian 
conventionalism, expressed im the ancient Archaic ait “TI do 
not sing,’ proclams ‘Timotheas the writer of dithyrambs 
with his wnovating spint, “what mien have sung in the time 
past In novelty is power. ..Yar from be the muse of the 
old days "126 Adramatic character of Autiphanes const- 
ders Pluloxenus the best of the songwriters for ‘‘he has 
terms that are his alone, words wholly new and that constan- 
tly As for melodies with what art he conveys and modulates , 
He 1s truly a god among men, he knows true music’.237 
Expeiiments in creating new metres and new musical tones 
are bung carmed on (Phryms mixes hexametres and lyric 
verses and prepares a new kind of lyre that sounds jike @ 
trumpet 328 Dramatists hike Euripides want to expose the 
reality as such (viz the character of man as it 3s), may 1t be 
inorally justified or otherwise, ideal or sgnoble, beneficial oF 
harmful Art now starts 2ts secular expedition But Plato 
foresees 1n all these attempts for novelty and realism a puwe!- 
ful gerin to rot the moral plinth of his ideal state Phaedra, a 
character of the Hippolytus of Curipides, indeed, expresse> 
this fear of Plato, “‘We know the good and we recogmize it, 
but we are unable to stand by st 7229 This human weakness, 
Plato fears, will necessamly draw the common audience of 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon or ‘Sophocles’, Ordipus towards 
adultery and incest His statesmanship here suspends hus 
powerful aesthetic taste and he cannot but prefer the 
Cegyptan religious conventionaltsm to his contemporary Grech 
realism When Cleimas exclaims?2° * How cxtra ordinary '” 
(is the conventional attitude of the Egyptians), the stranger 


Corrects it “How statesmanhke!? how worthy of a legisla- 
tor 17121 


MG A Hist of Aesth P 30 WT Loc at JIB Loc eit 119 Euript 
des, Hippotttus 280 120 Laus, II 65 7 121 Nanda musunder 
stands tle true nature of the Greek arts ef Plato's ume when he says 
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Thus Collingwood’s vicw that Plato condemned only 
the pseudo (imitative) art of hus time, not art propel, 
seems to be imaginary. Translators vary concerning 
the above confusing phrase quoted by Collingwood Lee 


writest122 “drama and poetry written {cr pleasure” takeng 
‘drama’ for ‘mumests’ and “poetry for pleasure” for ‘hedonen’ 


potetike” But 1t 1s not clear whether the function of drama 
is to give, pleasure or not Cornford’s version i— ‘dramatic 
poetry whose end 1s to give pleasure? 23”, and Jowett’s! a” 


“‘The then Greek art m being purely imitative in the I:teral sense 
gave Plato a Jong hand in condemning contemporary arts He saw 
imitative art only and condemned at ” (An Enquiry into the Nature and 
Function of Art P 12) Greck art we know, was luximantly realistic 
But that was, by no means purely imitative in the jiteral sense Nn 
art of this literal imitation 1s possible Chaudhuri writes, ‘Plato, 
while he denounced art as imstation, and took imitation as the slavish 
copy of Natural objects, denounced only what he held to be bad art : 
(Studies in Aesthetics P 20) But we saw Plato never took art as 4 
slavish or exact imitation of Nature and did not place it on the same 
level with the mirronce reflection from aesthetic pomt of view 

john Warry remarks that Plato possibls lached sympathy with 
the art of his time In criticism of art he appeals to the standard of 
formal beauty, which 1s apparently lackang mm the work which he has 
in mind—(Greek Aestherie Theory P 52) He gives indeed, in the 
Philebus suffiaent emphasis upon the formal beauty which we have 


already seen above Butt is rither more probable to hotd that Ptato 
derived this judgement from his experience of the contemporary art 


(which was, as just noted, developing wath full force) by an inductiv¢ 
method In fact, he did not lack sympathy with the art as such, but 
as a statesman he was afraid of the artust’s love for novelty, producing 
more pleasure by that to gain popularity, which, he thought, might 
«ffect the moral character of the citizens Koller s views, a5 1 stated 
by warry, p. 62, that the Greek word ‘irmtation’ before it felt snto the 
hands of Plito was always positives and commend tors and that it 
never had the meaning of deceit and impostnre, which at receives in 
the Bk Xof the Republic, seems (0 be controversial, for wt have 
‘en, Hippocrates before Piito understood tf n the sense of falsehnod 
and Socrates conceived the artestic rmitatien +s eaiesye 122 eee 


Penguine ed 1965 123 C mford, The Rep slic of Plats, Oxford el 
24 See the Oxford ed] 
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“Sweet friend and sister arts of imitation” But all these three 


are confusing Jowett is very hght in translating Porétihe 
into “sister arts’? and both Cornford and Lee imconsistently 


introduce dramatic poetry here Shorey’s translation —‘the 


mimetic and dulect poetry’225 1s more literal and closer to 
the original than the other three mentioned But Colling 
wood’s translation ‘poetry for pleasure’s sake re representa- 
tion” 1s quite fanciful and leads hum astray to accuse Plato of 
1 fantastic fault of identifying the amusement and represen- 
tative art, for be thinks amusement art 1s not the only 
Tepresentative att, magic 1s also a hind of representat ve art 
(in othe: words amitative arts may not necessarily be amusing 
for magic, a kind of imitative art 1s not amusing) But Plato, 
perhaps, had not dreamt of the fact that this simple idea 
would be interpreted in so startlnga way He took the 
common popula idea, as we have noted in detail, in distin- 
gushing human arts into two broad divisions—productive 
arts that fulfil day-to-day needs and inntative arts that give 
emotional or sensual pleasure (not rational or philosophic) 
Al) kinds of poetry whether narrative or dramatc are 
included here Inthe Third Book of the Republic he speci- 
fically mentions drama as imitative for its impersonating 
chiracts The cxcessive emotional pleasure of these arts, 
Plato thinks, 1s harmful for a good society and so he tries t0 
delimit the scope of its circulation by arguing against it 
from a purcly philosophical point of view thatut has no 
factual truth and that the pleasure which people derive from 


11 1s not absolute and pure Itis on ths ground that he 
demands 1 defence of poctry and of art in gencral 


There as anotlicr school of critics which tries to reid 
Piao with an unnecessary sympathy It admits that Plato’s 
notion of artistic achvity 2s imitation But follow ing 3 
pusige in the Laws?2% it suggests that Plato believed in two 


V5 Lorb Claw al Library ed 126 0 Langs, 11 663 


hinds of umitation— good and bid, hence thought of two 
hinds of art— good and bad, and it 1s this bad art lunch he 
condemns everywheie Concermng some passages of the 
Ssmposuum (211), ‘Tumaens’ (29) and the Lans (668) 
Verdenws thinks that ait 1s inspired by divine voice and 
that it refers to an ideal pattern of beauty 1-7 Accordingly 
(true or good) artis not confined to the limits of its visual 
models ‘True art docs not lapse into flat realism, but it 
strives to transcend the material world— 1m its poor images 
it also tries to evoke something of that higher realm of being 
Which also ghimmers through phenomenal reality It 1s true 
that Plato attaches much value to likeness 1m art, but this 
hkeness docs not refer to common-place reality, but to ideal 

beauty Verdemus thus translates the phrase “Kalou 

mimémata”® in the Laws as “representation of Beauty”2?% 

with a capital ‘B’ 


But the whole thing ends in an attempt to modernize 
Plato—to introduce a romantic conception of art into him 
Plato, of course, holds that the creation of the world by 
God is the fairest of all sensible things, because God himself 
is Good, Beautiful and Unenvious He »nakes the objects of the 
World “as like as himself as they could be” This indicates 
that the world (or the divine creation) 1s not perfectly like 
creator, but only analogous to it , and the more perfect 1s 
the pattern (according to which God creates it) the more 1s 
the perfection and longevity ofthe creation The phenomena 
of the world are thus more analogous to the Ideal Beauty and 
Good as their patterns are direct Ideas But this likeness 
of the particular to the universal can be detected only by a 
philosopher who through the sensible goes to the intelligible, 
while the souls of the oidinary people are attracted by the 
external beauty of things being unconsc:ous of the prope: 
relation between the idea and its mage An imitative artist 


127 Verdenius, op cat P 18 128 ibid 
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is far inferior to the plnlosopher exeresing his rational power, 
and for that Plato places him on the sixth step according to 
the degree of reason ?2® He is neither perfeetly good and 
unenvious Ihe the divine creator, nor are his patterns 
perfectly beautiful, since they themselves are eopies His 
activity being mostly emotional he 1s unable to apprehend 
the intelligible Beauty It cannot be possible for him, there- 
fore, to represent true beauty It 1s on this nietaphysieal 
ground thit Plato says— ‘Artis a poor ehild born of poor 
parents” 230 No emotional aenvity such as the creation and 
appreemtion of arts can apprehend the highest truth and 
beauty Plato clanfies it further ‘ tbe greatest and 
highest truths have no outward image of themselves vinble 
to man which he who wishes to srtisfy the soul of the enquirer 
ean adapt to eye of sense, and, therefore, we ought to train 
ourselves to give and to aceept a rational aecount of ther, 
for immaterial things which are the noblest and greatest 17e 
shown only in thought and idea and in no other way "25? 
Similarly eoncermmng the passage in the ‘Lans’ it is difficult 
to agree with Verdemus in reading a mettphysical sense mnto 
the phrase ‘Aalou mumémata beeause itis not fitting to the 
eontext, where Plato argues that pleasure is not the only 
standard of music and all other imitative arts ‘ When things 
have an accompanying eharm, etther the best thing in_ then! 
1s the very chaint, or there ts some nmghtness or utults 
possessed by them’?232 , for example, food 1s not only for 
pleasure, 1t 1s meant for nourishment, and the excellence of 
food must be judged on both accounts Similarly in imitative 
arts the correctness of amstation {according to the qualitative 
and quantitative proportions) ts the first requirement, pleasure 
being its necessary outcome , and as a corject imutition, 15 
good imitation, Jowett 1s right to translate the above phrase 


129 Phaedrus 248 130 Reprbe ‘\ 603 131 


Statesman 289 
286 cf Phaedrus 259 132 Lans Il 667 


nto “imitation of the good’!83 (the Greek word ‘Kalos’ means 
both good and beauty, and good does not express here 
strictly a moral sense which is cxpressed by agathos Good 
is almost equivalent to truth here By no means it indicates 
the ultimate good or Beauty, for no question of the univer- 
sality does arise here The stranger discusses here only the 
nature of sensible arts) which should be understood as a 
‘good imitation’ or ‘conect mmtition’? 134 The stranger, 
indeed, just in his neat speech eaplains the phrase in this 
sense “And those who seek for the best hind of song and 
music ought not to seck for that which 1s pleasant, but for 
that which os true, and the truth of rmitation, as we were 
saying, in rendering the thing imitated according to quantity 
and quality 185 


133 Jowett’s trans of the Laws, Encyclopaedia Bntamica Inc 
134 Carntt ss mght to suggest (op citp 40) that Plato had an idea 
OF a good moral imitation in his mund 2e¢ amitahon of a thing or a 
man of good moral charactey—~which he would gladly allow to his state 
Cf Rep 397,400% Lays, VITI 812 135 Lans, II 668 
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CHAPTER IN 


IMITATION AND CONSCIOUS ILLUSION 


4) Amstotle’s compronuse between sense and reason, 
Idea and phenomenon form and = maitter—naturalistic 
explanation of causation and cosmology —cosmtc creation not 
an imitation of any Idea external toir but a creation by 
itself applying its own form and matter— Nature a dynamic 
force leading tow ards the best of its creation—:ts adaptanion of 
human creation as a means to tt—the distinction between 
human and Natural creations casual rot absolute—humin 
creattons or techrat heing ultamately creations of Nature 
human creat on ah imitation of Nature not in productng tts 
poor copies only but tn developing over tt following ats 
principles of creations—imitation versus emulition—art 
(techie) partlh imitating and parth completing the creation 
of Nature (11) Aristotle s division of techna: into productive 
and imitative—imitatwe artist not onh a follower of the 
frovess of Natural creation tn common wth the productive 
artist—but also a maker of hkenesses of Nature products— 
artistic hheness not a murroric reflection in myolving selection 
and ehminaton  stit an station for creating nothing 
absolutely new absent im Natwre—imitatine arts not mot 
veless—psycholom of irmitanon — rmitatne impulse inherent 
xn man helping him in advancement of learnnig—the purpose 
of imutatve arts to debght in displaying the artistic shill 
expressed through the vivid hheness of \ature-product— the 
beauty of Nature versus the beaut. of art—both the uehk and 
the beaunful of Nature equally pleasing in art—Crace’s 

argument— crit Cism— artistic mmitahon a sort of consc:0us 
Wusion— (iu) Arrstotle’s divis on of imitatne irts according 
to ther means of amstation—the object of artisne imitation 
beirg mir-in action—conception of action— eth2, path? and 
praxeis~ mutate chararter of music dance sculpture 
panting and narrative poetry —the nature of poetic amtanuon 
ar alvsed — probability and necessity. the principles of poetic 
{and of all the artistic) amatation—a_ more perfect imitation 


n dramitic portty—Amstotle’s concept of ‘umtaton’ and 
1 modern concept of creation’ 


j. The wide circumference to whith Plato’s concept 


of imitation extends 1s absent in Aristotle’s thought. That 1s 
because the methods of approach to the plulosophical problems 
are notably distinct in two cases Plato, we saw, drew an 
uncompronusing line between the 1ealms of sense and reason, 
form and matter, Idea and phenomenon If science was to be 
achieved, only reason had to be developed and sensation deva- 
lued, for sensation deceives human Lnowledge The objects of 
sense were undermined to a pomnt that their existence was 
demied completely and the relation between the phenomenon 
(or a sensible object) and the Idea (or intelingible object) was 
that between a copy and the original object And as the rela- 
tion of the Idea and the phenomenon was not always of the 
same type (1 e same type of copy), the sense of copy gained 
its wide scope —1f here 1t 1s reflection of a thing on water, 
there it 1s expression of thought in words The half mythic 
and half rational character of Plato’s notion of cosmic 
creation 1s also an outcome of this imagistic approach if 
Cod creates the sensible world bv copying the ever- 
existing Idea, all human creations are only copies of 
this divine creation The question of creation, then, stands 
to be a question of copying or imitating , and whether divine 
or human, all creation 1s base as the real essence or substance 


remains apart from st 


Itis from a polemic agaist this imagistic Way of 
thinking that the philosophy of Aristotle emerges Plato 1s 
reported? to have been shoched by this charge of his dearest 
pupil who spurned him “‘as colts kick ovt at the mother who 
bore them’? The most untenable point in Plato’s phulosoph+ 


1 Diog Laert Vo 1 2ff 
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1s for Aristotle, the separation of the essence of a thing or the 
Idea and the sensible object The Idea or the Torm of 2 
horse cannot be intell gible without ifs embodiment in a 
particular sensible horse, similarly a particular horse 1s % 
horse only because it contams the essence of a horse To 
separate these two 1s to universalize a particular Thus a 
sense object 1s not a copy or imitation of the Idea , it 18 not 
murroric of watery image without ‘ny solid existence of ats 
own itisa combination of both Porm ind matter Anstotle, 
then, remaves the Platonic scorn from sensation — itis nota 
way to deception, but a source of knowledge It creates 
memory and several memories of the same thing produce 
finally the capacity for a single experience, and science and 
art (art of theorizing) come to men through experience * 


With this notion of sensation Aristotle denies the 
existence of any pure abstract form known by intelligence 
only and pure matter known by sensation alone No such 
distinction as pure form and pure matter 1s possible Every 
matter possesses 1 form and a form must be a form of some 
matter Thus both the elements require sense as well as 
reason for a successful apprehension Goldness and a piece 
of gold are not distinct entities A piece of goldis gold 
because it contains goldness, and although it does not have 
adesired shape1e thit of a necklace or a bracelate, it must 


have a shape, the one which it contains at present, say % 
circular Or a rectangular one 


Matter 1s not always matttr, 
nor a form form 


A piece of wood 1s the matter of a parti 
cular part of a chair which as ns form, and again that part 


becomes a ratter for the formation of the whole chair Forni, 
of course, does not mean only shape in Anstotle s philosophy 

A proper understanding of the idea of form and matter 
discloses all the branches of Ins thought Itis on this point 
that he has tried to solve the Eleatic problem of the being 
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and beconung Beconong, according to the Flextics, cannot 
be being, for it 1s nnt-being Plato makes it more comph- 
cated when he thinks tn have solved 1t by mahing ‘becoming’ 
‘nothing’ or unreal, follow ing Heracleatus, and ‘Being’ the 
absolute real But this distinction cannot explain the changes 
that occur in the world = Ides are stenle, and 1f the sensible 
things are the copies of these ideas thev also should be statie— 
a fact which contradicts our experience So becoming 15 not 
absolute nothing, nor onl) Beng the absolute realty 
Becoming 1s ‘that which comes to be” ora formative stage 
of being, for example, a bos 1s the becoming ofa young man 
and the spring 1s the becoming ofsummer To eaplain this 
movement a moving foree and the purpose or motive of this 
foree are necessary, Hence of any creation there are four 
causes — formal, matertal, efficicnt and final The building 
of ashp necessarily requires the proper materials, a builder, 
the motive or purpose and the form or final shape which will 
serve this purpose The builder, the motive and the final 
shape are all included later in 4 single cause by Aristotle 
which he calls formal, for 1t 35 this final form of the thing 
which the builder bears 1n his mind \ hile making the object 
He cannot surely cherish the shape of a chair in his mind, 
the production of which, he would think, can carry things 
across the seas So the force, purpose and final shape are 
all one — the formal cause 3 Tahe form matter also possesses 
broad notion If form oT “beng 15 actually something, 
matter or “becoming” 1S potentially that thing A boy is 
actually a boy, while potentially he 1s a young man A piece 
of gold has a potentithty of beng 2 necklace and so on 
The value attributed to each ard every particle of the 
creation, to its reality and purpose is. the mecesstT) result of 
Aristotle’s unique compromise between sense and reason 
This naturahstic element in his philosophy makes him more 


3 See Stace op cat for detasls PP 262i 
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aGreek than any of his predecessors Yor Plato creator 
mens change, and 1s itis accessible only to sunse, i¢ must 
be an imitation of the Idea, being false in itself But in 
AristotIe’s philosophy there 1s no necd that every creation 
must be an imitation =Natural crettions, especiilly, are bv 
no mens imitations Needing no externz! model for its 
creations Nature follows its own models that are not existing 
outside its arena, but are necessary outcomes of its dyninuc 
progress which tends to fulfila purpose Nature mcans both 
form, and matter,” and Physics, that branch of knowledge 
which deals with the studies of natural phenomena, must 
study both these elements The sense of Niture 1s mitter 1s 
obvious when we say, achair by its nature is wood, or an 
animal + body by natureis a combination of flesh and bones 
or a pitcher is a lump of heated clay by nature Nature 1s 
also a form tn the sense that it includes the motivating form 
finally achteving a specified shape through 1 dynamic fore 
Nature 1s, therefore, ‘a course or cause of being moved and 
of being at rest, in that to which it belongs primarty, 1 
virtue of itself and notin virtue ofa concomitant attribute’ ® 
The sprout comes out of a seed under certain conditions 
and grows up unccasingly untilit reaches its mature stage 
at which it rests In this process no help external to Nature 
snecessary ‘The secd itself, the conditions necessary, such 
as water, air, light and earth, the force within the plant and 
the final shape of the mature tree— al} are Natural The 


whole process 1s spontaneous and this spontaneity xs also a 
sign of Nature 7 


When Aristotle says that ‘Form’ 45 also Nature, he 
means by Lorm ‘that for the sake of which’ or ‘the end by 


which’ , this end 1s defined not 1s the last stige of a progress, 


4 Aust Physics u 8 199 b%f un 2 40 121F 5 Ind 191bif 
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but as the best one ® And af one ashs how to discern this 
best stage, he would most probably answer that there 1s no 
final word aboutit In faet, if through the long course of 
time Nature would have found out the best stage of 1ts 
creation, the world would have been completely static now 
There 1s no satisfaetion of this thirst for the best in Nature 
and it 1s this unquenched desire hich 1s the root of creation 
Nature ereated trecs with their bcauuful and fragrant 
flowers, sweet fruits, and deheate creepers to decorate them, 
and fertile valleys for their grow th Similarly it created 
caves and grottoes for the refuge of ammals and primttive 
men But this stage of creation was obviously not the best 
Nature desired to develop rts creation further, and so gave 
power of thought and reasoning and gemus to man and 
followmg the models of the eaves, man built houses, and 
through ages man has been developing further and turther 
the forms and models of houses to whieh there 35 noend yets 
beeause the best or optrxmum form has not yet been achieved 
This 1s, aecording to Aristotle, the origin of human produc 
tion Although there 18 an apparent or casual distinction 
between the products of men and those of Nature, human 
product 1s, as considered by Aristotle, ulumately Natural, 
for human beings are themselves Natural products But this 
casual distinction between the two types of producuion noe 
like the mythical gap between the divine and ihe ne 
creations which can never be bridged The Olympian 
Palaces made by Hephairstos are always far superiors in the 
mythical thought, to those of the earth, made by mortals, 
directed originally by Proinetheus ¥® umitation of the divine 
architect Plato’s myth, as we have seen, was 4 Riemer 
developed But the sense of ynferiority of the human art 3S 
still there with ym Although the mortals developed their 
creations following the direcuion ef Prometheus, they could 
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by no means surpass the original creation, and as imitations 
their creations are always below the level of reality 


Agamst this background Anstotle’s conception of 
human creation seems to bea challenge to all preceding 
thoughtsin Greece “Muchinerror = are they”, he says, 
“who say that the construction of men ts not only faulty, but 
inferior to that of all other animals, seeing that he 1s, as thes 
point out, barefooted, naked, and without weapon of which 
to avail himself??® With such a high opinion of human 
crpalnhity Aristotle evaluates fine arts, the creation of men 


Ait or techn@ indicates, mm general, for Aristotle as 
for any other Greek, the product itself as well as the 
knowledge and skill ofits production In showing the relation 
between the Natuial creation and art Aristotle repeats the 
traditional view that the latter imitates the former This he 
says In a passage in the Physics where he clarifies the concep- 
tion of Nature by comparing it with the function of a doctor 
Health 1s a form tle materrals of which are biles and phlegm 
etc anditis the business of a doctor to know both bec wse 
it 1s in and through these materials that the form 1s realized 
Health mens a proportionate arrangement of the humours 
of the body What is true ofthe art of a doctor 1s true of 
Nature alsc and to huow Nature one must know both form 
and matter, because ait imitates Nature (he techne mimeintat 
ten phusin) 1° In the Mateorlogica lie writes, “ broiling 
and boiling are artificial processes, but the same gencral 
hind of thing, as we stid, 1s found in nature too The 
affections produced are sumilar though they Jack a name, for 
art umitites nature ’’214 


But in what respect does art nmitate Nature ? and m 
wht sense ? Some critres!2 find here a sense of emulation 15 
ifin Nature there 1s some ideal in view which ut follows to 
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mike good its own deficrenev or want = In case of emulation 
the emulator 1s inferior to the emulated and there 1s every 
doubt whether he can acquire exactly all the characteristics 
ofthe ideal In Aristotle’s definition, emulation ins olkes a 
fechng of “pain eaused by seeing the presence in persons, 
whose nature 1s Ike our own, of good things that are lughly 
valued and are possible for ourselves to acquire, butitis 
felt not because others have themselves, but because we have 
not got then ourselves °23 This eannot be, according to 
Aristotle, the relation between art and Nature, for the former 
is a betterment of the latter There 15 a sinnlarity between 
the two in some :mportant respeets Both of them are causes, 
ereative forees, operating for some definite purpose, and the 
faeulty of operation in both is so equal that ‘sf a house had 
been made in the same way as 135 now by art, and, 1f 
things made by nature were nade also by art, they would 
come to be in the same way as by nature ’24 But these 
subjunetive expressions also suggest the impossibihty of such 
interehange of produets — Nature cannot produce what art 
produces, nor art what Nature does And in fact as the 
process of operation 15 distinct 1 @ Nature uses 1s own 
materials, whereas art depends upon Nature for these, such 
difference 1s bound to be there ‘The above comparison 
indicates only the point of sinularity between the two regar- 
ding their general active force and the g! adual procedure 
where each “in the series 1s for the sake of the next »15 The 
particular process of making 4 chau or a house 1s notm 
imitation of Nature, because such things are not there It 
is the development of art over Nature Thatis why Aristotle 
corrects his own view “art imitates nature” into “art partly 
completes what nature cannot bring to finish and partly 
imitates her 7726 Hence art does not suffer from any ™ ant 


12 A Hist. Aesth P 63, see the marginal note 13. Rhetorics 
1388a 30 14 Physics 199aff 15 Ibid toc at 16 Loc cit 
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itself It rathc: completes the want of Nature.47 
(x) Art has another advantage over Nature It can 
make the objects which Nature makes, wWilnle Natine cannot 
make what art produces Natural products such as trecs, 
seas, Shy, flowers, ammals all can be reproduced im art, 
though not in the same niatertals im which Nature realizes 
these forms Art makes an animal im stone or clay, a tree Or 
a flower in lines and colours It 15 thus only the form of the 
Natural product which art reproduces and as its material 
is completely different fiom that of the Natural, the form 
reproduced must be conditioned by the new matenals used. 
The function of art ys not, therefore, an exact reproduction 
of Natural objects with die same practical value as tliey 
have in thei onginal, noriasat meant for the fulfilment of 
any practical purpose which Nature cannot do (eg building 
of houses ete ) , it is simply a likeness or mmmuiciy, We saw 
how the Greek tradition admuts of two types of art — the 
productive or purposive and inutative This imitative art 
is not, of course, coinpletely without any end , its aim 1s to 
give pleasure and it refers to those objects which we call 
fine arts now-a days, although the ideas about this branch 
of human activity are not the same for an ancient Greek 
and a modern Euiopean Nevertheless, it will be « rong to 
say that a distinction between these two types of activity 
(productive and imitative or crafts and fine arts) was quite 
untntellgible to a Greek mmd as Randall ws ites, “For 
Aristotle and the Gieeks, the artist is a maker, a craftsman, 
hke the ship-builder or the physician The different and 
separate arts are distingunshed by the fact that they make 
pipes fa feign en 
’ Poet makes plays "18 Jt ais true 


17 He means here a ‘hkeness which he defines himself—*Things are 


like af not being absolutely the same, nor without difference im 
respect of their concrete substance, they are she same in forms”’ 
Metaph)sics, \Ootb 


18 Randall Avisiotic, P.278 
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that all of them were makers, but the distinction among these 
makings was not merely a question of the ‘hind’ of objects 
that they made, the nature and purpose of the products 
were also to be considered in order to distinguish then We 
saw how on this ground Socrates suggested a distinction 
between the practically useful and the emotionally pleasing 
human products and Plato obviously distinguished betwcen 
productive and imitative arts Aristotle has no need to 
explain it again But the valuation which he makes of 
these imitative arts remains the first and the last throughout 
Greek thought Philosophers wrote treatises on painting, 
poetry and music even before Plato and after Aristotle *° 
But none could achieve Ins standard of scientific and imperso 
nal method of investigation for which only he among the 
the Greeks gained so great an adnuration even in the flower 
ing age of Arabie culture it was only he who could create 
a tradition which still continues 19 the 20th century This 
is mainly because of his proper valuation of sense and sense- 
objects and a compromsse between reason and sense And 
secondly, because, as a Critic rightly comments,2° while for 
Plato the analysis of poetry OF imitative art in general 
cannot be considered without any reference to education, 
politics o1 ethics, Aristotle considered the study of imitative 
arts as an independent branch of knowledge, each of the 
varieties of which again maj} have ats separate sub branches 
Neither Plato nor Socrates nor Hippocrates could 
think of judging independently the reahty of smitatative arts 
by a standard of their own Hippocrates, Socrates and Plato 
hada very clear notion that the arts have only a formal 
likeness to reality, whereas materially they are unlike, and 
10’ Tide lacstct.a4, 122 1209 FV vy 22 24 26, Vu 174 
TX 48 He gives a lst of books written by Xenoerates Arist ppus 
Simon S»ymas Melantheus Democritus and Cnto 90 Mickeon 


Literory Criticism and the Concept of Imitation m Antiquity, m Crincs 
ond Criticasm P 166 
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as such are inferior to reahty, lacking orgame action, 
practical use and factual existence which reality has 
In fact, except music which imitates a sound through 
sound, and drama that smitates action through action, no 
other art has a material resemblance to the original The 
medium of poetry 1s language, that of sculpture 1s stone, clay 
and wood etc. and that of painting 1s colour Dance 1s rather 
a mmxture of music and drama The philosophers realised 
this fact, and Plato’s realization, as we have seen, was the 
deepest ofthese three But they had to realize something 
mpre The common point between two things on which one 
tivals the other should alone be taken into consideration 
while judging their excellence 01 success If form 1s the onlv 
common point and if itas the forin which alone the artists 
imitate, the philosopliers ought to have examined how much 
real this imitated form was but instead of that they const- 
dered both matter and form sn judging the reality and worth 
ofthe works of art, as if they were Judging just another 
physical object Thisis, most probably, the reason why art 
had notits separate standard of judgment, and thus was 
judged :]} Butin spite of the adverse comments by the 
philosophers, artists were rising step by step upto the pinna- 
cle of their success The grandeur of Pheidias’ style and 
the novel pose of Polyclestus were, of course, absent now, but 
the life-hke images of Myron and Praxiteles in sculpture, 
and of Apelles, Protogenes and Apollodorus zn pamung brought 
a new possibiliy im the Greek art when the Greeks were 
colonizing over wide areas with new hopes and prospects 
The Greek artist was deaf to the scorn of the philosopher 
with a robust artistic selt confidence 21 And itis in Anstotle 
21 See Bhavabhuts s troduction to2le Malan Madhasam “What do 
they, whoscorn us know? This effort (of mine) js not for them 


(Since) limes eternal and the world ys vasi, (I believe that) someone 
will come in future shamng my own nature (and will appreciate me 


properly } 
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that the Greek artist found a trucly sympathetic connosisseur, 
With all the phases of development in Greek art before him 
and with his unprejudiced outlook towards the world and 
life, Aristotle’s defence of art was philosophically so sound 
that through long centuries its rmportance has not been 
diminished. 


We may consider here the comment of Collingwood 
that Plato condemned the imitative art of low amusement and 
Aristotle defended only that art and not art proper. “The 
Poetics is, therefore,” he writes, “$n no sense a Defence of 
poetry, it is a Defence of poetry for pleasure’s sake -or 
Representative poctry’,.......-Plato’s discussion of poetry is 
rooted in a lively sense of realities : he knows the difference 
between the old and the new — the kind of difference that 
exists between the Olympia pediments and Praxiteles — and 
he is trying to analyse it. His analysis is imperfect. He 
thinks that the new art of the ‘decadence’ is the art of an 
over-excited, over-emotionalized world but it is really 
the exact opposite......Phe art, in fact, of a Waste Land. 
Aristotle with another generation’s experience of the fourth 
century to instruct him corrects Plato on the facts. But he 
has lost Plato’s sense of their significance. He no longer 
feels the contrast between the greatness of the fifth century 
and the decadence of the fourth......2 native of the new 
Hellenistic world, sees no gloom. But it is there.” 2? The 
most perplexing point in Collingwood’s statement is that he 
thinks Aristotle’s time was 2 period of decadence of Greek 
art — the period when actually, as history proves, it achieved 
an international spirit without losing its original temper. If 
the fifth century was the climax of the aristocratic classical 
Greek culture the fourth century Was the climax of the 
sophisticated Greek attitude. Decadence came after the fall 
of Alexander’s empire and even if there were any sign of 


22. Collingwood op. cit. P. 51-52. 
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as such are infenor to reality, lacking orgamc action, 
practical use and factual existence which realty has 
In fact, except music which imitates a sound through 
sound, and drama that imitates action through action, no 
other art has a material resemblance to the original The 
medium of poetry 1s language, that of sculpture 1s stone, clay 
and wood ete. and that of painting 1s colour Dance 1s rather 
a muature of music and drama The philosophers realised 
this fact, and Plato’s realizauon, as we have seen, was the 
deepest of these three But they had to reahze something 
mpre The common point between two things on which one 
rivals the other should alone be taken inte consideration 
while judging their excellence or success. If form is the only 
common point and if it rs the form which alone the artists 
unitate, the philosophers ought to have examined how much 
real this imitated form was but instead of that they const- 
dered both matter and form sn judging the reality and wouth 
ofthe works of art, as if they were judging just another 
physical object This is, most probably, the reason why art 
had not its separate standard of judgment, and thus Was 
judged ill Butin spite of the adverse comments by the 
philosophers, artists were rising step by step upto the pinna- 
cle of their success The grandeur of Pheidias’ style and 
the novel pose of Polycleitus were, of course, absent now, but 
the life-like images of Myron and Praxuiteles in sculpture, 
and of Apelles, Protogenes and Apollodorus in painung brought 
a new possibility in the Greek art when the Greeks wee 
colonizing over wide areas with new hopes and prospects 
The Grech artist was deaf to the scoin of the philosopher 
with a robust artistic selt confidence 22 And it 1s m Aristotle 
21 See Bhavabhuts's introduction to the Afafat: Madhasam "What do 
they, whoscorn ns know? This effort (of mine) js not for them 


(Since) time ts eternal and the world 1s vast, (I belicve that) someone 


will come in future sharing my own nature (and will appreciate me 
properly } 
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exactly as he perceives it.2! He may make it better or woise 
without changing its common charaeteristics by which it is 
Lealized as so and so. An artist, for example, may not find a 
single horse in his country with a full grown miusculat body, 
thick and hairy tail, smooth and over-flowing manes and 
eapable of swift movement ; but it vould not be improper for 
him to paint such a horse. But objections would eertainly 
be raised if the artist fancied that a horse possessing two 
horns would be more attractive. The pretine ltere may look 
very strange but cannot be called a horse. This 1s what ts 
suggested by Socrates as ideal ot sclecttve tmitation, and 
called by Attstotle as “bette imutation’’.25 Similatly he 
can make the horse in his pictwne weaker than the horses he 
generally perceives, instead of making 1t stronger as in the 
former case, The question of artistic imitation is not thus 
a question of meie sense-activity, of a mirrotic reflection, As 
it involves addition and elimination, reason functions here 
very strongly. The functions of an artist and a scientist 
are essentially the same — applying their senses they gather 
and store up memory, memory gives back expertences to 
them, and from experiences 2 scienttst establishes a general 


24. Aristotle sometimes compares a memory impression with a picture, 
see De Memoria et Renuniscentia, 4502 20if But there 38 no literal 
similarity as 1s found m Plato He wants to say that a thing or an 
event 1s ampressed upon memory as 3 picture 1s pated upon a blank 
sheet of paper; but not that a picture 1s painted in the same way 3S 
Memory gets impressed. Llse writes, ts__there 1s no evidence that 
Arstotle regarded poems as images OF the poctas an image-maher. 
It can hardly be an accident that apethazein appears only here, 
direct connection with the visual and vocal arts, and that neither 
ethon nor any word like it is ever used im the Poetics to describe any 
aspect of the poet’s work — 2 Inkeness 35 not an image, at least for 
Anstotle , and it 35 obvious that a melody or 3 rhythm cannot be 3 
‘picture’ of courage or anger in any direct sense.’ Op cit. pP 27-28. 
25 Comp. Xenoph. Mem. IIL. 10.2, and Arist Poeice 1448a5- 
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decadencc, how could Anstotle, whose method 1s always 
comparative and historical, could miss to mark it? Colling- 
wood 1s biased by lus notion of ‘Expression’ and plays down 
the importance and significance of Aristotle’s sense of imita- 
tion as the basis of all fine arts 


Now concerning Arrstotle’s aesthetics we have to 
discuss the following problems Ifthc sole aim of imitative 
arts were to delight, then what are the objects they imutate 
and in what 1s that imitation done ? Sccondly 1s it that only 
the imitations of objects delight, but not the objects them- 
selves ? We have seen how human art in general (both :mita- 
tive and productive) imitates the essential process of Nature 
1c its force and method in the realization of a form in 
matter, and the Aristotelian scnse of imitation in this respect 
1s not equivalent to simple emulation but an adoptation of a 
process to producc something better than in Nature But 
an imitative aritist in common with the productive artist 
not only adopts this natural process but also imitates the 
Nature products such as tree, flower and menein action ete 
and imitation here means production of the mimic counter- 
parts or likenesses, not just duplications of things ain Nature 
According to his notion of hkeness, as quoted above, 4 
painted horse 1s not exactly lke a real horse with its sizey 
flesh and bones, skin and hairs, but its form 1s similar to that 
of the living one — so that it may be recognized as a horse, 
not something else The Platomec distinction between a parti- 
cular and a universal, we hnow,1s absentin Aristotle The 
artist cannot see the abstract idea of horse isolated from the 
concrete, particular one The universal form with all its 
sensible qualities impresses itself im the imagination 
(*“Phantasia” of Aristotle should not be identified with the 
modern notion of “creative rmagination”) of the artist 29 An 
imitative artust, further, is not compelled to imitate a thing 


23 Yor Aristotle s nelion of Phantasia see De Amma, 4283 
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legend or life 28 happens to be quite justified here beeause 
such was the -actual belief and practice of the artists, and 
Anstotle’s generalization here, as always, follows an induc- 
tive method 


An imitative artist thus, according to Aristotle 1s not 
less intelligent than e:ther a philosopher or a productive 
artist But whv should the artist engage himself in this 
mimicry at all ? To this question Anistotle’s answer 1s veTy 
plam No human action 1s for nothing Mimrcry 1s an 
inherent activity of man, and of all the animals he 1s the 
most apt for this act In a way his entire cultural develop- 
ment occurred through mumery Itus a common knowledge 
that without any external direction whatsoever babres 
become habituated with imitation If somebody laughs, 
they laugh, if he utters a word they also do that , they try 
to mahe themselves the postures and gestures which others 
make, although they understand nothing , they play at house- 
heeping, shop-keeping, fighting ete which are quite ordinary 
activities and customs of the society they are bornin They 
have, of course, no conscious motive behind these imitative 
actions They just do them out of the very :mitative impulse 
in man like other rudimentarv impulses such as hunger, 
thirst,sleep, sex etc And out of this imitative impulse a 
sensc of emulation grows later on “ hich forms in a way the 
basis of therr ethical, political, economical — in 4 word 
their entire cultural development Anstotic says man learns 
by imitation 29 That 1s quite true Tw ther, when children 
perform muimicries they enjoy them and this enjoyment 
comes from a fceling of rudimentary cuitosity ithout any 
intelicctual involution Similar was, perhaps, Aristotle 

would suggcst, the orzgin of rmitative arts An ancicnt cay c- 
Man sitting 1n 11 isolated mood drew or ticd to draw the 


28 Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry PII 29 Poetics 
1448b5 
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proposition, while an artist constiucts the foim of his work 
in his mind which he realizes latcrin matter. Philosophy 
and art do not belong to two opposite sphercs of human 
behaviour such as rational and irrational; they are rather 
two sides of the same rational behaviour. “Art, a form of 
making, together with doiug, belongs to the practical, while 
philosophy or science belongs to theoretical side of it.”?° 
But this virtue attributed to imitative arts, by Aristotle, 
should not be interpreted as effects or results of creative 
imagination, for the idea of imagination was not very clearly 
expressed even in the Roman thought before Philostratus. 
Besides, some critics 7 unnecessarily attempt to bring here 
the word poiein or “to make” used by Aristotle to justify 
their view that arts both visual and auditory are not imita- 
tions but creations. Pofein certainly means ‘making’, but in 
Aristotle’s as in any other Greek’s view, it refers to making 
in the very general sense ; and in this sense even a photogras 
phic copying will be a pofeim because it is also a making. 
Aristotle as well as Socrates could think of an artist painting 
a beautiful woman, whose real existence might be doubted, 
but they could not think of painting something which docs 
not exist at all, the idea of which is completely invented by 
the artist. The particular woman he pamts may not be 
present, but the idea of his woman he derives from the 
common world, andon the sohd giound of this common 
idea of woman he builds the structure of an uncommon or 
extraordinary woman in his art. Similarly, the ammmals like 
Medusa, Mermaids, Centaurs and Satyrs may not exist in the 
1eal world and snay not thus be perceived by the artists, but 
they exist in the legendary worlds fiom which the artists 
deiive their ideas. Bywater’s suggestion, that the artists’ 
workin ancient Creece was notso much a creation as a 
copy, More or less farthful, of something already existing in 


26 Schaper, Prelude to Aestheties, P. 58, 27, Gomme, The Greek 
Atnitude to Poetry and History pp.54-56 
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representations of even the ugly obyects (which arouse lhatred) 
give pleasure And as Aristotle admits that a thing-mn- 
imitation does not change 1ts original quality,®? an object, 
ugly in its original form, cannot be beautiful in imitation 
It 1s not beauty but a realrzation of the artistic skill through 
a recognition of similarity between the orginal and 1s 
imitation, which gives pleasure One might think from 
tls statement that Aristotle ignored the formal beauty of art, 
well recognized by Plato, had he not also added the follow- 
ing “, if one has not seen the thing before, one’s pleasure 
will not be in the picture as an imitation of it, but will be 
due to the execution or colouring or some similar course 84 
But rt seerns he gives more stress upon the realization of 
the artistic skill in bringing 4 perfect likeness, which he 
repeats in other texts “For if some have no graces to 
charm the sense”, he writes 1n the De partibus animalium, 
“vet even these by disclosing to intellectual perception the 
artistic spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to 
all who can trace links of causation and are inclined to 
philosophy Indeed it would be strange if mimic representa- 
tions of these were attractive because they disclose the mime- 
tic skill of the painter or sculptor, and the original realities 
themselves were not more interesting, tO all at any rate who 
have eyes to discern the reasons that determined ther 
formation ?34 And again, “things as acts of imitation’, he 
repeats in the Rhetorics, “nyust be pleasant—for instance 
painting, sculpture, poetry—and every product of imitation, 
this latter even if the object imitated 1s not itself pleasant 35 
These statements of Aristotle are the results of his enjoying 
the realistic paintings of the Hellenistic artists such as 
Apelles, Protogenes and Dronysus Besides, this 1s not only 
his statement , Inghly reahstic arts of the age gave rise to 


32 Politics, 1340a15ff, 33 Poencs anabts 28 Oe iis 
€45.4 35 Rhestorics, 1341b 
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face of the animal, he had lilled, just being instigated by 
the rmitative :mpulse inherent in lim, and when the work 
was done, he delighted in the resemblanee, he had effected, 
of the aniral in hisdrawing From this primary stage art 
developed through a series of modifieation upto Pheidias, 
Praxiteles and Polygnotus where tt achieved the value of an 
intelligent human activity 30 From a mimicry it developed 
into a deliberate art not beeause tt was neeessarv m man’s 
daily life or served anv praetical purpose, but beeause tt 
delighted him The more was the degree of resemblance 
of this imitative product with tts real counterpart the more 
was the pleasure in the observer The source of this pleasure 
1S not necessanly beauty,22 because the most realistic 


30 Cf ibid 1448b20, 1449. 510 Where Anstotle also believes mm 
such a historical process of the development of other arts such a* 
poctry in general and tragedy Some scholars include magical 
activities in the origin of this representatne arts and distinguish tt 
from truce art (Collingwood, op cit p 49) But Anstotle had no 
idea of such origin or distinction 31 Aristotle has not formulated 
a Systematic siew on beauty It seems he gues emphasis upon the 
elements such as order sv mmetry and definiteness Afefaph 1078236) 
Problemetica 915636 for proportion sce Pof 1284b8ff In the ‘Poetics’ 
he combines these three elements 1450b35f an orderly arrange- 
ment of parts together with defimteness of size 2s necessary for the 
beauty of a living organism or any other object Neither a Lilliputiat 
nor a Brobdingnagan will appear bevutiful before Aristotle, however 
proportionate may be the arrangement of their limbs The effict of 
ths beauty 18 necessarily pleasint although the inverse 1% not true 
(See Rhero 1369b33F, Prob 920630, S271a5% for a definilion of 
pleisnre and an enumeration of the causes of pleasure) and 
Aristotle would add this pleasmg character to an ordered and defi- 
mite form in order to give a fuller definition of beautv, otherwise we 
donbt whether he would say tht a thing must be practically bene- 

ficial in order to be beaut ful (Rheto loc cit} When he saysan the Pal 

13040015 “of any one dehghtsin the sight of a statue for its bewuty 

cnly tt necessinty follows that the nght of the omgnal will be 


pleasant tolnm he understands this sense of beauty for example 1f 
ine delights in the statue of 4 woman exclaiming how beantiful 
this wornan® he wall surely delight sn the enginal woman 
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representations of even the ugly objects (which arouse hatred) 
give pleasure And as Anstotle admits that a thing-in- 
imitation does not change its original quahity,?? an object, 
ugly in its original form, cannot be beautiful in imitation 
It is not beauty but a realization of the artistic skill through 
a recognition of similarity between the orginal and its 
imitation, which gives pleasure One might think from 
this statement that Aristotle ignored the formal beauty of art, 
well recognized by Plato, had he not also added the follow- 
ing “, afone has not seen the thing before, one’s pleasure 
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will not be in the picture as an imitation of it, but wil be 


due to the execution or colouring or some similar course ’’54 


But it seems he gives more stress upon the realization of 
the artistic skill in bringing @ perfect hkeness, which he 
repeats in other texts “For if some have no graces to 
charm the sense”, he writes in the De partibus animalium, 
“vet even these by disclosing to intellectual perception the 
artistic spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to 
all who can trace links of causation and are inclined to 
philosophy Indeed it would be strange 1f mimic representa- 
tions of these were attractive because they disclose the mime- 
tic ski] of the painter or sculptor, and the original realities 
themselves were not more interesting, to all at any rate who 
have eyes to diseern the reasons that determined their 
formation "34 And again, “things as acts of imitation”, he 
repeats in the Rihetortcs, ‘niust be pleasant—for instanee 
painting, seulpture, poetry—and every product of imitation, 
this latter even if the object imitated 1s net itself pleasant "35 
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simular opimons among other tInnkers also. ‘Lhe Cyrenaic, 
followers of Aristippus, who was a contemporary of Plato, 
state — “At all events we hsten with pleasure to imitauon 
of mourning, while the reality causes pain.”36 We do not 
hnow why Else 1s not prepared to allow these statements (the 
latter he does not count) tobe the effects of the inductive 
judgement of the contemporary arts. He doubts whether 
Aristotle could see such representations of ugly things as 
Dionysus’ Apollo killing a lizard, in Jus life time. He 
suggests that Aristotle has drawn this conclusion from the 
diagrams of a Zoology-lecture class 37 It may be true of 
Anstotle, who refers to painting and sculpture, but xt does 
not suffice to explain the statements of the Cyrenaics who 
speak of the audible arts in the same way as Aristotle does 
of the visible arts, The truth is rather the fact that realism 
reached its climax in the Hellenic Age, and these statements 
are sound aesthetic appreciations of the Helleme Grechs 
wluch 1s absent in Plato Lucas’ suggestion, that Anstotle 
might have drawn this conclusion from the most ancient 
paintings and sculptures of mythic subjects among winch 
corpses would appear from tame to ume (eg. children of 
Heracles and Niobe), and the swines of Cuce nught have 


served him the examples of lower animals,38 1s rather ‘more 


inspiring than Else’s In fact, it is not the realization of 


Aristotle alone, rather rt 1s the voice of the entire Hellenic 
Greece But one nceds something more from Auistotle to 


36 “Ton goun mimoumendn thrinous hédios akonomen, ton de hat aletheian 
atdss ’ Viog Lacrt 1190 37 “What land of eikones has he an mind 7 
T suggest that he meins drawings, models or sections of animals and 
human cadavers, 1¢ reproductions used for biological teaching °F 
research Iiboralory equipment, not works of an’ Else, op cu P 128 
38 Lucas, Aristotle Poetics P 72, Beades, as the history of Greek 
arias uself not fully clear to us, at will be improper to make mt 4 


premue, rilher from the wews of Qe ancient wrltrs Lhe bstlery 
should be inferred 
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avoid the danger of a supposed Aristotelian division of art 
itself and the beautiful in art, which seems to follow from the 
statement that one may enjoy an art-p! oduct even ifit is not 
beautiful. 


Croce suggests that the later Roman writer Plutarch 
vivifies what Aristotle has kept hazy.*° Plutarch would 
ask4° a young man to know two main principles of poetry 
before going to read it; if it happens otherwise, then he 
would fail to enjoy the art and thus would be deprived of 
the proper result of his action. The first principle is that 
poetry tells us deliberately a fabulous story. One should 
not expect to learn the truth from it, because it jis not metre 
or diction which makes poetry, but ‘tis through an_ illusory 
likeness that poetry as any other art pleases US— “‘..-++e just as 
in picture colour is more stimulating than line-drawing 
because it is life-like, and creates an illusion, so in poetry 
falsehood combined with plausibility is more striking, and 
gives more satisfaction, than the work which is more 
elaborate in nietre and diction, but devoid of myth and 
fiction.”42 Secondly, he should not think that as in the 
ordinary world only morally good and beautiful things of 
actions please us, in poetry there must be an imitation of 
only these things and actions. For in artistic imitation 
nothing absolutely depends upon the original ; may it be 
ugly or beautiful, vicious oT virtuous it delights 
if the imitation is beautifully done ; and the sense of this 
adverb ‘beautifully’ does not mean to transform the ugly 
into the beautiful— ‘*......it is not the sanre thing at all to 
imitate something beautiful and something beautifully, 
Sinee beautifully means faithfully and properly and ugly 
things are fitting and proper for the ugly.’42 In the actual 
world objects like lizards and apes, and actions like hilling 


39. Croce, op. cit. P. 165, 40. Plutarch Moralia, Voli. “Haw te 


study poetry, 41. Loc. cit. £2. Thid 18. 
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one’s own cluldren and mother or a hero’s showing feigned 
madness must be venomous, but when their likenesses are 
presented in arts they gtve pleasure One should not think 
that the ugly things beconte themselves beautiful in the 
hands of the artists, as for example Medusa takes such a 
form in the pieture of Timotheus that her ferocious shape 
1s transformed into a beautrful woman , the artist rather 
should try to make tt more feroctous Thus the source of 
pleasure is not the same an the real and the artistie worlds 
Pleasure comes from an arttstte imitation not because its 
formal construction creates such feelings as it should do in 
the real world, but because its hkeness 1s so vivid that it 
convinces one to realize its resemblance with the orginal 
and we utter the words—“look here ' how the artist has 
constructed an exact lizard in marble! This rcahzation of 
Natural form in an ahen matter 1s here the artistic skill —2 
development over Nature’s power which brings some 
feelings of wonder and thus causes pleasuie 48 Aristotle 
believes, 1s we know, even the most ancient Homeric 
connoisseur did so, that this realizatton of the resemblance 
between the imitated and the original object 1s the primary 
source of pleasure which has some psychological justification 
in the faculty of our imagtnation In the real world objects 


43 Anstatle mentions (Poer 1448b 10 20) another reason of dengh 
ting in apicture§ If one has not known the ongimal his interest 35 not 
in the recognition of the points of similarity which leads to the 
realization of the artistic skull, he will enyoy the formal beauty such as 
execution and colour or something like that Butto the realizatron 
of the artistic skill Aristotle adds another point (which should not 
be taken as‘inother cause owmg to the confusing composition of the 
passage)ie the knowledge by inference Suppose that a man has 
only heard from the myths that Perseus cut the head of a terrific 
she-dragon whose hairs were dreadful snakes » but he has no concrete 
idea of the dragon or of the whole fact by direct perception Now 
when he sees it carved on the metope of a Greek temple be 
would exclaim— Ob, this os then Medusat and this 1s how 


1k3 


with their factual realty compel us to remain attached 
with them The ugly irritates us and the beautiful pleases 
us , aS some gain encourages, so certain Joss discourages 1n 
real hfe because we are practically attached to it We are 
quite conscious that a hon will devour us if we are both face 
to face , so a living lion will rouse fear 1n us and will compel 
us to try for the safety of our I:fe But in art this sort of 
practical attachment 1s absent, because we know that what 
we see has no factual reahty It 1s a sort of illusion, though 
not illusion proper, for while illusion can arouse the sensa 
tion of a real object e g the appearance of rope as a snake 
can fnghten us, artistic imttation of a snake only delights 
us We are always conscious throughout our whole course 
of perception that what leoks Itke a snake 1s not really a 
snake , hence art turns out to be a conscious ilusion — 
neither a subject nor an objective truth absolutely- 
rather a combination of both subjective belief and an 
objective resemblance #4 Anistotle very strongly suggests 


Perseus cut her head! Now I see tt What a puzzle it was to me! 
The same view 1s again mentioned in the Rhetoncs 1371b— ‘Itis not 
the object itself which gives delight , the spectator draws inference 
( that is aso and so) and thus learns something fresh , and this 38 
connected with the realization of the skilful smitation of the artist 
This gathering of knowledge (it 1s not of course quite fresh, Anstotle, it 
seems, uses the word loosely) 1s not of course equal to the aesthetic plea- 
sure as mentioned above, but 3s sub ordinate to it since all are not capable 
of aesthetic sensitivity and they delight m= art for other reasons 
~1e itsformal execution etc Amstotle would most prohably explain 
the matter in this way (Lucas, op cit P 72) But one cannot have 
this typical knowledge unless he believes that what the artists carve oF 
paint are true to the fact forming an analogy 4s follows — 

Artists rmatate the facts truly 

This fact (e g Perseus’ killing of Medusa) 1s imitated 

by an artist (in this way) 
Hence this fact 1s smitated truly 


44 Anart product must have a strong simuarity to something in 
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this in hts distinction of discursive thought and imagination 
The former forms an opinion that something must be either 
true or false absolutely#* and, naturally, wall produce a 
reaction in our body ammediately. If we are convinced by 
our perceptive experience that there 1s a snake, tmmediately 
we become afraid, but we remain unaffected if we imagiue 
that there is a snake ‘* ., but when we merely irnagine we 
remain as unaffected as persons who are looking at painting 
of some dreadful or encouraging scene *46 The reality of 
art, then, for Aristotle, 1s purely imaginative, and here 
he differs from his piedecessorst7 who tried to judge 
itby the standard of fact, and as a product of unagi- 
nation it is netther true nor false like an tllusion But 
the difference between an allusion and artis that the former 
1s true so long as itis identified wath something real, but 
becomes false when the truth is realized » In case of art 
there 1s no end to this alluston — it 1s ever true and ever 


false It is an awareness of this fact that 1s quite essential in 
aesthetic experience 


If the standard of yudging the reality of the 
factual and the artistic world 1s not the same, the standard 
of judging the beauty of these two worlds must also differ 
Arsstotle has not indeed separated beauty from art, as 


original and the subject must be conscious that il as not a true thing 
but a likeness of this or that m order thal the product as a whole 
should be effective , that 1s why Aristolle emphasises upon the subject's 
knowledge of the orginal as Plato did 45 But in forming opinions 
we are nol free We cannoli escape the alternatne of falsehood or 
truth 46 DeAmm 427b1520 47 Aristotle makes 11 clear thal he 
was sufficiently conscious of the common distinction between the 
Nature produci or reality (with ats practical wiility) and imilative it 


creation or artificial product See De pari Anim 640b30, also comp 
Diog Laert V 33 
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Croce does; he rather suggests that in order to serve its 
purpose (i.c. to delight ) the product of imitative art may 
not be neccessarily beantiful (i.e. may not imitate the 
beautiful real objects }in the sense in which a thing is 
beautiful in the factual world. If only the beautful ( not 
the ugly) pleases in the real world, every thing pleases 
in the artistic world. In other words, the entire realm of 
the imitative art is beautiful.£% The ugly of the common 
world is purged of its ugliness, not by lostng its ugly 
character in the artistic world but by creating a conscious 
illusion in the mind of the connoisscur. {iin} But not all 
the objects of art, produced in whatever way the artist 
likes, are equally beautiful. Beauty varies according to 
objects, manners and means of imitation chosen by the 
artist and according to the sense organs of the connorsseur 
which he uses to appreciate it. The form 1s always condi- 
tioned by the nature of its matter. The shape of a man 
made of different materials such as clay, wood, stone and 
wax ctc. will not be equally graceful. Nor even a statue 
and a coloured painting of a man will have the same charm. 
So Aristotle divides the imitative arts into five categories 
according to the means of their imitation.49 Sculpture 
uses form , painting both form and colour ; actors and 
rhapsodes use their voice; music adopts both rhythm and 
harmony; dance only rhythm , and postry’s means of 
rmitation is language i.c. words with the:rr meanings. The 


48. A difference ts there between two exclamations — Show beautiful 
1s this women !’ and ‘how heautiful ss the rmage’” ! The former expression 
may not be purely aesthetre The Jatter expression is the result of 
a realization of the order and defimteness of the form and the. skill 
of the artist which has brought the pomets of stmularity m general. 
No hint to any practical utshty or behavieur of the object imitated 
is there It 3s in this sense that Arsstotle would say, all art 1s beautiful 
This would also be an explanatiton of Plutarch’s division between 
the ‘beautiful’? and tbe ‘beautiful imitation’, provided he follows 
Aristotle faithfully. 49 Poenecs, 1447a15ff. 
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objects that these arts imitate are the actions of men 
either good or bad, since all the aetions of men are 
determined by these two moral qualities 59 Aetions do not 
mean only the gross physical aetivities such as running, 
killing, eating ete As the external motor function of the 
hody is the mamfestation of snternal thoughts and desires 
of men, it includes tha, Pathe and praxeis Esha means “the 
eharacteristie moral qualities, the permanent dispositions , 
which reveal 1 certain eondition of the will’52 such ts 
anger, love, pride and infatuation and jealousy ete which 
are deep rooted in the mind of every man more or less 
according to his individual nature 
transient emotions that arise out of these permanent 
eharacters — “the passing moods of fecling” , and praxeis 
1s “an inward process, a psyehological energy working out- 
wards , deeds, incidents, events, situations, bemg included 
under it so far as these spring from an inward act of 
will” 88 “Hence this broad sense of action will refer 
even to a thought or determination to do something 
which ean be accurately expressed by some charactenstic 
look of the eyes only In other words, art imitates human 
actions hoth mental and Physical, the latter being the 
outward manifestation of the former Again, where the 
ohjeet and the means are the same, arts may differ 
according to the manners of their imitation 3 Poetry, 
for example, is divided into epic and drama on this 
basis Homer sometimes imitates the actions of better 
men such as heroes of extraordinary power in language 
now through narration and then through the speech of the 
hero lumself Sometimes jt may be purely narrative and 


at other “the imitators may represent the whole story 


dramitically 1s though they were actually doing the 
things described 5 4 


» path? means particular 


50 Ibid 1448aff 51 Batcher op ct P 193 


52 Loc ert 
53 Rhetorics 1448a20{F 54 Loc cat 
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Aristotle states that the object to be imitated in 
all arts is man-in-action—neither a statie man without 
any expressive gestuie nor imammate  beings-in-aetion 
This is because the same was the practice of the Greek 
artists We know how the Greeks loved the form and power 
of human body and how they did not hke the Egyptian 
eonventional style that lacked a lively expressiveness In 
thar hands the images of men both in sculpture and 
painting were rich in rhythmic hnes expressive of emotions 
That is why the cntics of antiquitv have miarked an affinitv 
between danee and sculpture of their country The Greeks 
were an active people and found pleasure in action which 
eould stir thearr entre beings So things statie have no 
plaee intheir pleasurable stuff This love for human 
action was so strong that they displayed no natural 
landscape or used no motifs.. . of animate beings inde- 
pendently exeept only as back-grounds to the former 
This characteristic habit of the Greek artists makes 
Aristotle think that aetion of movement 1s more attrae- 
tive5S as itis expressive of moral ( mental) character , 
but not all the actions, only those which are natural — 
“things akin to each other seem natural to each other, 
therefore al] kindred and similar things are usually pleasant 
to each othe: °56 Man will take interest in the actions 
of man, not of a horse and vice versa’ Besides, Aristotle 
thinks that artistic creation 1s a result of chance? and 
is Not spontaneous Water, for instance, flows down, 
smoke rises up and fire burns spontaneously ‘They are 
not capable of chance or deliberate intention so that one 
cannot accuse fire of burning a house, as he can accuse 
aman of killng his mother Chance 1s not, of course, 
diamatrically opposed to spontaneous action—‘‘Every result 


55 Problemata, 919b2G36 56 Rhetorics, 1369b33ff 57 Eihies, 
Nich 1140aff , Physics 197b 
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of chance is from what 1s spontaneous, but not every- 
thing that 1s from what is spontaneous 1s from chance ’’5§ 
Water could not flow down if this action would not 
be spontaneous or in other words, it could not be naturally 
capable of that action, so also a man could not kill 
his mother if he would not be able to do so But the 
difference between these two 1s that a man does the action 
with some definite purpose — he would not do that without 
his will, while water does not possess this will-power—theie 
15 nO Other way for it than to flow down “What 1s uot 
capable of moral actron cannot do anything by chance’’,5® 
and moral action is that which can be judged as either 
good or bad ‘The productive artist constructs a building 
for a defimte purpose, and this action 1s good So the 
action which the imitative artist represents must be either 
good or bad 6° Thus art is necessanly an action by 
chance As inanimate objects, lower animals, clnldren 
and mad men ete cannot do anything by chance, because 
they are incapable of deliberate intention, so the objects 


of the artists’ imitation must be actions, performed by man 
of conscience only 


Nature’s basic function is to evolve harmony out of 
contraries, not out of similarities 1 It joins, for instance, 
the male and female together, not the members of the same 
sex for creation So also is the construction of human soul 
which philosophers compare with a tuning,®2 an orderly 
arrangement of different contrary chrracters such as anger 
and gentleness, love and hatred Our soulis attracted by 
music for this natural affimty between them As our soul 1s 
an imitation of the harmonic character of nature so also 15 


38) Physics 197036 59 Ibid 197b 60 Loc cut 6] 
396b (Scholars sometimet goubl the authenlicity of 
allzibule it to Poserdonsus 


English translation of the } 
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De Mundo, 
this lext, and 
Sce the preface by E S Forster to his 
ext in Ibe Oxford series) 62 Pol:tics, 1340b5 
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the art of music ; and Aristotle says ynusic is the most imita- 
tive of all aits. This is for two reasons: one is which we 
have just hinted, that is, it imitates Nature—its harmonic 
character more vividly than any other art. Every particular 
mode of music consists of a single definite characteristic 
which is brought out by an orderly combination of contrary 
notes and like Nature it is the most dynamic of all arts and 
hence is unique in imitating the movements of human souls 
and their moral characteristics which are the objects of 
imitation for all arts. Secondly, rhythm, the means of this 
art imitates the moral character (2the) directly. 


How music imitates the moral characters directly 
or what Aristotle really means here is, of course, very 
difficult to understand for one who has not listened to the 
ancient Greek music himself. By music the Grecks did not 
mean either the vocal or the snstrumental music atone. It 
was chiefly connected with words and was, in a sense, one 
of the accessories of poetry. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up and from the emotional 
atmosphere which surrounded it. Associated with instrume- 
ntal music, dance and particular religious functions alongwith 
their separate tones, music was effective as a whole. Plato 
tion of music. 


gives more emphasis upon the verbal compos! 
He thinks, without this “‘it is very difficult to recognise the 
Meaning of harmony of rhythm, or to say that any worthy 
object is imitated”.&3 But Aristotle emphasises upon rhythm 
—“Eyen if it is unaccompanied,” he says of music, 

“by words yet has a character’”’,®* and again— “supply 
imitation of anger and gentleness and also of courage 
and temperance, and of all the qualities contrary to these 
and of other qualities of character, which hardly fall short 
of the actual affections as we know from our own experience, 


63. Laws ii, 669. 64. Prablemaia 919b26. 
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for in listemng to such stramms our souls undergo a change’”’.® 
It seems, Aristotle 1s more sensitive than Plato in realizing 
the force of music. In fact, pure music has no need of any poe- 
tic composition to display tts meaning and to effect the mind. 
Anstotle rightly judges the importanee of rhythm (without 
any assistance of word) from its moving effect upon souls 
Arhythmical voice only ean express (or imitate) a partt- 
cular state or feeling of mind When, for example, one 1s 
angry his mind will be so agitated that :ts movement will be 
a rapid up-and-down and the voice umitating this state will 
have the exact rhythm corresponding to the movement of 
the soul. The same can be said of other eharacters and 
feelings The melody of the vorce smitating love (a character) 
and repentance (a feeling) wil} be very calm and its rhythm 
also slow, although in different ways The melody of patri- 
otism 18 grave and the corresponding rhythm 15 fit for the 
expression of this gravity Mental modes of movements are 


thus imitated in music through rhythm and melody possessing 


the exact characteristic movements That 1s Why, perhaps, 


Aristotle considers music as a direct imitation, for which 
it 18 most appropriate and so most graceful, As rhythm 
and tunes produced by voice resemble moral character 
more aptly because both of them are movernents,®® so the 


ear which perceives them 1s more Capable of understanding 


65 Politics 1340a15 66 Problemata, 920a But this 
character in music 4s very general In the imitation of 
anger, for example, there would be no distinction between the anger 
caused by the deception of a fuend and that caused by the disobedi- 


Orestes’ anger roused by the adultery of hrs 
mother, Achilles’ for the loss of his fmend and Medea’s for her 


husband’s deception, shall all have the same rhythmic form m music 
Similarly in case of love whether fikal, fraternal or conjugal Aristotle 
further states that the music sung by a single voice 48 more imitative 
than that sung hy many people for perfect imitative music contains 


Imitation of 
im nature 


ence ofa servent 
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the moral character than any other sense oigans,®? and 
for this reason the Grechs used music a5 a means of 
moral instruction Neither sculpture nor painting, nor 
even poctry could serve this purpose so surtably 


All the musical instruments are not, however, 
imitative in character. The voree of the flute, for example, 
is by nature too exciting It 3s, therefore, effective when 
used in the time of rehef of the passions °* Aristotle 
reflects over the natural attractiveness of human vaice 
and of the musical inst: uments °° Human voice may ordi- 
narily be more pleasant than instrusnental sound, but when 
man’s meamngless warbhng devoid of melody or rhythm 
is compared with the similar sound of an instrument the 
latter will appear more attractive for it strikes notes 
better than human mouth 7° 


Dance 1s regarded by Aristotle, as by any other 
Greek, as imitative of human action by means of rhythm 
only without melody Pyrrhic dance, for exaniple, exploits 
the character of anger through batthng activities But 
dance 1s not so imitative as music, sme its pantomimic 
character 1s always interpreted by 11s accompanying music 
Sculpture and paintmg are, according to Aristotle, the 
least imitative, for the means ~~ form and colour, they use, 
are only signs of human character 72 By asign he means 
just an accepted mark without having any causal connec- 
tion with that which it imitates It 1s distinguished from 
probability im the respect that a probability 1s always true 


many changes of voice so as to create at appropriate melody corres 


ponding to the character to be ymitated But many people cannot 
the melody uncorrupted So chorus 


change their voice together heeping 
e virtuoso 


1s less imitative than nome and dithy ramb, each suns a 
67 Prob 91926 36 , ef Poltcs 13402 150 63 Politics 134020 
69 Problemata, XIN 10 70 See 66 supra and consult Prob XIX 
IS 71 Pohtics 1340a28 
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while a sign is in most cases true, but not always 72 A 
comet, for example, is not causallv connected with famine, 
but at 1s generally approved that the appearance of a 
comet is the sign of famine or the death of some important 
personetc Itas obvious that no visual art can be perfectly 
expressive of human action From the rhvthmic lines, 
gestures of limbs and facial figures we have to :magine 
only whit has happened to the man previously and will 
or may happen to him afterwards It :mitates a particular 
State of action so tosay Painting, however, has an advantage 
over sculpture since it uses colour whereby it can depict 
certain expressions of feeling more accurately than the 
latter The feeling of love, for example, manifests blush 
on the cheeks of a woman, and a painter can imitate 
it successfully by using red colour Again sculpture, being 


three-dimensional, can produce a statue in round more 
lift-like thin painting 


: The place of poetry as an imitative art 1s next to 
music The object to be imitated by poetry 1s man-in-action 
and the means ts language consisting of woids — which do 
not directly imitate action hke rhythm Plato, we saw, tried 


to trace the onomatopoerc origin of 73 words Spoken words 


are, according to him, mostly imttations of mental expre- 
ssions But accordmg to Arustotle they are symbols, not 
images?4 , and similarly written words are symbols of spoken 
words It is just a convention that we give a particular 
shape to the letter stgma (4) There is no reason that it 
could not be written otherwise Mental expressions ‘tre just 
like the sealed impressions of the external world and they 
are always the same in all men But as they do not use the 
sime word for the same thing either in speech or in writing, 
no onomatopoeic Origin can be traced here A Greek ind an 


72 Analytica priomsz 70a 4 73> Cartylus 429496 74 De Inter 
pretation 16a 37 
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Lgyptian have, equally, the same image of a horse, but they 
express it by two different sounds and words. Hence a world 
is a symbol, not au image of the experience ; and poetry 
imitates an action through the meaning which the sounds or 
Words convey. 


Another distinction between Plato and Aristotle may 
be noted here. While for Plato history, philosophy and poctry 
are all imitations of some event, for Aristotle only poctry 
is an imitation ; and it is only on this basis that he distingui- 
shes Homer from Empedocles and Hesiod. Both Homer and 
Empedocles write in metre, but it is only Homer who 
imitates for which his art is called poctry. He imitates the 
actions of good men only sometinics in his own words 
narrating the story and sometimes in the speeches of the 
agents themselves who partake of the action. The word 
‘Good’? does not necessarily involve any ethical sense here 
for the entire action of the Iliad is motivated by the moral 
degradation of Aganiennon which aroused the anger of 
Achilles. The word ‘Good’ here means ‘serious’ With manly 
vigour and gravity as opposed to ‘ludicrous’, and ‘imitation’ 
indicates a likeness as in sculpture, painting and music. 
There is no compulsion that the action of poctry should have 
its exact counterpart in the same place and time of the real 
world. It may not have any exact counterpart at all and in 
this sense may be an invention. One should not seek for 
the factual truth in poetry, for which he should read history- 
Aristotle even ventures to say that poets are liars. But they 

he with such cleverness75 that we beheve the lie to be 
true. In other words, like visual arts it produces conscious 
illusions. While we have every right to doubt its truth we 
Cannot but believe it, We have no attachment to this action 
as we would have, had it been historical. Poetry may not 
have factual truth which history possosses ; but it must Be 


75. Poetics. 1460a15-20. 
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more philosophic than lustory,7® the word ‘philosoplie’ 
meaning here universal or general It1s the duty of a Insto- 
rian to record all the particular events that happened in a 
particular place to a particular person, may they be causally 
connected or not But a plulosopher observes many indivi- 
dual events and tries to find out a general principle through 
the causal relation which connects them A tustornian, for 
example, in his annual records of a country will mark 
the unruly nature of a king and the political and social 
revolutions that follow st, while a philosopher reading the 
hustories of many countries, and noting the same events 
Occurring regularly in the same order will draw a general 
principle that political and social disorder follows the unruly 
nature of aking Similarly, a poet observes many 
‘rections of men of different character, gathers some general 
notions about what type of actions a hero performs o1 
in which way the actions of men are controlled by the 
will of some divine power and so on The discovery of 
these general principles in both the cases of a poet and 
a plulosopher 1s possible by an observation of the laws 
of probability and necessity im Natural events “Probability”, 
writes Aristotle, ‘4s a generally approved proposition 

what men know to happen or not to happen, to be or 
not to be for the most part thus and this j5 a probability 
eg ‘the envious hate’, ‘the beloved show affection’ ?77 But 
this generally approved proposition 1s not just a convention , 


it 18 not observed only by a particular class of people 
as 18 in the case of the symbohc use of letters 
tion 1s necessary being universally true 

past, present and future, 
Anstotle sometintes 
quahty — “that 

one”’,7®8 he corr 


This propost- 
in every time, 


and in every place Though 
defines ‘universal’ as a matter of 


wluch can be predicted of more than 
ects it elsewhere by saying that itis a 


76 Poetics \t5tbS = (77 Analprioria, 70.4 73 De faterp 17a89 
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matter of necessity — ‘the value of the universal is thit 
it reveals causal connection” 7° But the difference 
between a poet and a plulosopher les in the application 
of this general principle A plulosopher remains satisfied 
with the principle derived from the sensuous events, while 
a poet represents this principle through a sensible form 
which may be false (a ‘lue”) as there 15 no guarantee that its 
exact counterpart can be found in the Natural world, but 
Is true since it embodies a “true idea” or principle &° It may 
be false that there was 4 man named Oedipus who hulled hus 
father and married Ins mother and begot chtldren, OF 
another man named Orestes who Killed his mother for her 
adultery , butat is true that any man of a similar character 
would do the same or simular act under the similar circum 

stances ‘This, then, 1s the way in which a poet imitates the 

action of men He discovers the principle and concretizes 

it through another sensuous form in such @ way that though 

it may lose its factual truth it does never happen to be false 

altogether 


Twining undeistands the Aristotelian principle of 
imitation as making 2 fiction82 whieh the Renaissance 
critics also did The poet invents a Story and presents 1¢ 
before us in such a convincing Way that we are bound to 
beheve that it might have happened Tor this, one does not 
require any historical counterpart ofit which people have 
already known “It would be absurd, 1n fact,” he says, “to 
do so as even the hnown stores ar known to a few, though 
they are a delight none the less to all ??2 2 Aristotle, of course, 
does not pass an absolute verdict that Instorical events with 
the true names of the agents should never be adopted by 4 
poet Rather as it was the common pracuce of the tragic 
79 Analytica posteriora 8824 80 One can agree with Butcher 5 
‘true idea’ if he imterprets it wilhout reading an} Hegelianis™ into 


106 «Bl Thomas Tw! 


lLas some eritics suggest See Warry, OP cit P 
$451b20 25 


ning, “Aristotle s Treatise on Poetry » Pp 37 82 Poetics, 
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poets, he admits that these faets are surely eonvincing owing 
to their possibility—“what eonvinces 1s the possible , now 
whereas we are not sure as to the possiiility of that which has 
not happened, that whieh has happened is manifestly 
possible, clse it would not have eome to pass ¥83 The old 
iambic pocts were dealing with the particular person existing 
factually im the same plaee and tine But the later comic 
writers made their plots on probable meidents and invented 
the names of the agents Lven when & poet imitates true 
history, he should not, Itke a historian, make the plot discrete 
and indefinite It should be definite in the sense that 
attention must be given to a single event which he wants to 


display and all other events must be necessarily connected to 


USO as to vivify 1t 84 Homer, for instance, has not narrated 


the whole story regarding the abduction of Helen, from 
beginning toend As his subject is the anger of Achilles he 


has dealt only with the events that are Causes and cffects to 
this main incident 


Full attention of the poet must be focussed upon 
the plot of his poem appear as true, may it be a true 
event, happening in history, or hts own invention , and this 
he can do perfectly by his knowledge of the general 
principles Aristotle compares here poetry with painting®? 
to clarify ths pomt An artist may not know from his 
personal experience that a hind has no horns, but he 


must be careful in depictng a hind which must be 
recognised as a hind , 


making 


say, with just the 
ke a hind a hind, and a horse a 


poet might describe a running 


horse 86 Simiarly a 


83 Ibid 1451b15 94 A plot must not be episodic See ibid 1451b30 
85 Ibid 1460625 30 gg 


But of the arust adds horns lo a hind in a 
picture, wall a1 look hke 2 hind ? Is yt merely a technical error ? 
Arsslolle is not very much careful here 


to give this example However, 
lhe sense 1s clear 
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horse with its two right Icgs thrown upwards, which 
‘s nodoubt a technical error, for at the time of running 
it cannot be the real situation of the legs. But this 
error is, however, less scrious than the error in describing 
ahorse as an ass—“If the poet meant to describe the 
thing correctly and failed through lack of power of expression 
his art itself is at fault.”87 


As the action imitated must be probable, so also 
should be the characters. Aristotle prescribes three prin- 
ciples for the observation of this probability of characters.® ® 
First, they should be appropriate j.e. a free man (opposed 
to a slave) must be manly, 2 woman like a woman 
and a slave like a slave. A free noble man behaving 
in a faminine or slavish manner would be quite improper 
as would be the cleverness OF bravery of a woman. 
Melanippi’s clever speech is unsuitable for her sex and 
Aristotle could easily have cited Medea’s murdering her 
children as unwomanly. Secondly, they should be like 
the reality®® (Butcher ‘true to life’, Else — natural). 
Else suggests?° here two senses of ‘reality’ that (1) chara- 
eters are to be like their mythical prototypes * presented 
by the tradition and (2) they are to be like men in 
general. He lays stress upon this second meaning, for 
as we have seen, Aristotle emphasizes upon the general 
character of the incident and of the names. If one 
gives the names of the known heroes to the characters, 
he must make them heroic without necessarily giving 
any attention to their exact nature in the myths. In 
the Iphigenea in Tauris, for example, Iphigenea is ‘sister- 
Priestess”, not the particular Iphigenea of the myth and 
Orestes is ‘brother-in-exile”- This is mostly agreeable. 
But we should note another important point — that in 


87. Poetics, 1460b15. 85. Tbid 1454 0 20/7. 89. Loc. cit. 90. Else. 
Op cit, P. 460. 
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pocts, he admits that these [ets are surely convineing owing 
to thar possilnhty—“what econvinees is the possible , now 
whereas we are not sure as to the possibility of that which has 
not happened, that which has happencd 1s  mannfestly 
possible, clse 1t would not have come to pass 782 The old 
iambic poets were dealing with the partieulir person existing 
factually in the same plice and time But the later eomre 
writers made their plots on probable incidents and invented 
the names of the agents Even when a poet imitates truc 
lustory, he should not, hike 1 historian, make the plot discrete 
and indefimte It should be definite in the sense that 
attention must be given toa single event which he wants to 
display and all other events must be necessauily conneeted to 
it SO as to vivif) 1t 84 Homer, for instance, has not narrated 
the whole story regarding the abduction of Helen, from 
beginning toend As hus subject 1s the anger of Achilles he 


has dealt only with the events that are causes and effects to 
this main incident 


Full attention of the poct must be focussed upon 
making the plot of his poent appear as true, may it be a true 
event, happening in lustory, or Ins own invention , and this 
he can do perfectly by tus knowledge of the general 
principles Aristotle compares here poetry with painting ® > 
toclanfy this pont An artist may not know from lus 
personal experience that a hind has no horns, but he 
must be careful in depicting a hind which must be 
recognised as a hind » that is to say, with just the 
general marks which make a hind a hind, and a horse a 
horse &8 Similarly a peet might describe a running 


83 Ibd 145IbIS 84 A plot must not be episodic See ibid 1451b30 
85 Ibid 1460b25 39 86 


Butof the artist adds horns to a hind m a 
Pcture wall it look like a hand ? Is 


Mt merely a techmeal error ? 
Ar stotle is not very much careful here to give this example However, 
the sense 13 clear 
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But Aristotle justifies here the characterization of Achilles 
by Homer on the ground that Achilles 1s ‘consistently 
inconsistent”? 1e hrs frequent change of mood 1s) an 
essential feature of his character 


Human action imitated in drama 1s more perfect 
than in any other form of poeny For here action 1s inutated 
through actron , and tiagedy, again, |S more perfect than 
comedy for its action 1S serious and im that respect more 
true to hfe 95 The life we see before us 15 problematic and 
full of serious events The jJaughter-provoking and light 
actions as we find m comedy are very rare in hie, hence they 
are less universal , sometimes even they are quite incredible 
Tragedy would be even more imitative than music, accor= 
ding to Aristotle, 1 the sense that2t uses all the means of 
the imitative arts such as language, rhythm, melody, colour 
and form With its elaborate materials ts imitation is vivid 
and so easily moving , SO that its effect can be felt even by 
reading only, without a stage performance 96 The Greeks 
before Aristotle belteved 1m the instructive power of music, for 
music can imitate the mol al characters foretbly Aristotle 

tried to show that tragedy 1s healthy and instructive 1n freeing 
one from the troubling effects upon the characters such as 
pity and fear by 2 sort of cathartic process The cause of 
this catharsis Ites in the vividness of imitation which 1s 
unique in tragedy The real events such as a mother’s murdel 
ofher children or a son’s sex relation with lus mother will 
increase pity and fear But in tragedy a purgation of such 


99 Crilics sometimes Say that tragedy hs another specific meri that 
rm and as such it 


itis a minghng of many things tm an ordered fo 

gives more pleasure than the arts which adopt only one means (cf 
Prob 921b5) and secondly, a5 this harmonious combination 1s the 
characleristic fealure of Nature, tragedy happens t 
A Hast Aesth P 372 96 Poetics 


o be more imitrhve 


than other arts in Lhis respect 
1450b15 20 


KZ 


the cases where the stones are widely known to the 
people or where the traditional bchef has been deep- 
rooted no change 1s possible 92 The gods im the Jihad 
are quite ungodly They are neither ‘like us’ nor as 
they should be The poet here depicts them so because 
they are widely known to possess such nature and if 
they are portrayed otherwise, that will be quite uncon- 
vincing <Asthe artust brings a sense of conseious allusion 
by the force of the convincing capacity of lus products 
that they are true, there are cases, sueh as this, where 
the mythieal prototypes should be followed faithfully. 
But in these cases :nvention 2s sometimes possible. The 
story of Aplirodite and Adoms is not heard in the Greek 
myths as Ovid depicts 1192 But had he been a Greek 
author, even the most orthodox Greek would believe his 
story, beeause it 1s not improbable for the “laughter- 
loving” goddess who had enjoyed many a good and even 
many amortal before, to have indulged with a charming 
shephard boy ‘The third principle of the probability 
of character 1s consistency Throughout the plot 2 
particular man must have the same manner of behaviour 
and action Exen if some change occurs the poet must 
show that the change 1s necessary,°3 otherwise rt would 


be unconvincing Aristotle has cited the apparent mconsi- 
stency of Achilles’ character 


m his quick change tO 
anger and gentleness 94 


He cuts off Ins relation with 
Agamemnon, who rapes his concubine, and refuses all 
the requests of the leader for a compromise But abruptly 
after the death of his friend he jumps up to join the battle 
Again, while with a terrific anger he drags the dead 
body of Hector behind the car, Priam’s request melts 


all Ius rage and heis made evento weep (ilad, XXIV). 


91 Poettes 1460b 35 92 Metamorphosis, translation in the Penguin 
Books, 1955 po 289% 9% Preree 1454095 2N O84 ind 1454b10 
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Aristotle also mentions another source of pleaswie 
in tragedy “Dramatic turns of fortune and harr-breadth 
escapes from pens aire pleasant, because we feel all 
such things wonderful’ ®®° But a feehng of this type 
of wonder 1s not the real aesthetic feeling It 1s as if 
one enjoys the wonderful actions of a hero in a modern 
cinematic thnil-picture, and it 1s meant for those people 
who cannot judge the mmutative nature of the work (ie 
cannot know what object it imitates), just as one enjoys the 
colours and forms only in a picture, rhythm and melody zn 
poetry and music out of a curiosity only without realizing its 
imitative character 1°° Anistotle thus seems to agree 
with Plato that the enjoyment of imitative art requires 
a knowledge of reality , and Aristotle would specrahze 
the meaning of this knowledge of reahty as the experiences 
of human hfe — the thoughts and actions of human beings 
in general 


Studying Anistotle’s aesthetrcs one feels his sense 
of imitation runs parallel to the modern notion of creation 
But the twosenses never meet By the ‘creation’ of art he 
would have meant ‘completion’ For him the source of 
both the arts — pioductive and imitative is Nature , and 
although he would not have agreed with Democritus or 
Heracleitus that human being’s pnde and feehng of 
superiority to lower animals for Ins learning 1s tudic 
rous,4° he would have admitted the truth that the 
spider’s weaving and the swallow’s building gave him 
the impulse for developing crafts, and the charm of the 


imitates lhe same action eg m sculpture, VMedea’s killing her children 
and Ocdipus making himself blind, although a difference of degree is 
present there according to the force of movement or action which the 
art 1s capable of displaying 99 Rhetorics, 1371b  =6100 He says, 
human beings curionty mm rhythm 3s natural for his soul as also 
atunmg Poencs, 1448b20 Gl Warry,op cx P 103 
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characters 1s possible because of our detiched interest in it 
Even if the exact historical event, which the audience have 
known, 1s represented on the stage perfectly, they would not 
beheve that they are actually happening before their eyes 
Oedipus on-stage 1s not the real Oedipus, but some Eudoxus 
or Philolaus (the Greek actors) So the spectators are not 
agitated in that way in which they would be at the sight of 
the real events Again the skilful composition of the 
dramatist and the peiformance of the actors produce before 
them so powerful an allusion that they are compelled to 
beheve, as if all this 1s happening really Thus they arc 
conscious that they are beheving in an allusion And cathar- 
sis does not mean here a complete driving out of emotions 
sucha way that they go awry from the spectators for ever; 
or atleast for the time beimgin the manner as medicine 
cures disease They rather feel these cmotions as forcibly as 
they would feel in the real cases, but the difference 1s thatin 
the real cases they would be really moved to ternfic agony, 
whereas in the auditorium they do not suffer from such pain 
As the action of the play is as true as false, so also 1s their 
feeling of pity and fear The Aristotean audience would 
exclaim— “look, hotv marvellously they do it! It 2s 5° 
convincing that itseems to be quite real’? Plato suggests, 
ene ig aes dehghts in a rhapsody by identifying 
eve ae para If the character suffers os 
Sue Re: ee and cries with the rhapsode, 
ne te Aes ragedy one identifies oneself with the 
own nature, bad with bad and good 
ee eee thinks that at is not identification, 
ion that is neither true nor false or 1 


oth 
er words, as true as false®® which gives birth to aesthetic 
pleasure 


97 
ie ae a 98 Thus catharsis 2s posible not mm the case of tragedy 
y, whether performed or not, but im every other type of art that 
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absent in men, are her womanly signs such as developed 
breasts, massive hips, sharp glances of eyes and so On. 


But all tbese signs that ‘ndicate a woman’s perfect beauty 


are not generally present in one woman. So when Zeuxis 


painted the picture of Helen?°S he paraded a group of 
women, selected the beautiful portions from several bodies, 
and combined them into one. One might say this is a 
new creation. That is true. But Aristotle would say this 
is not altogether new. A woman is there, and her parti- 
cular limbs also are there in Nature. The very fact 
that the picture is recognized as a woman is enough to 
prove that somehow or other its original exists there ; and 
further, when an artist follows the principles of Nature 
to bring certain changes, there isno change essentially. 
Aristotle would have held the same opinion of the images 
of Minotaur, Centaur, Medusa, Sphinx and Satyr which 
are but combination of the animals cornmon in Nature ; 
and one delights in such image as he recognizes the 
points of similarity between the animals and their corres- 
ponding parts ‘mitated in the image, and, above all, realizing 
the harmonic combination of the particulars into an organic 
whole. Aristotle’s comment, therefore, that art partly 
imitates and partly completes Nature, remains his last 


word on imitative and productive arts.2°# 


103, Plinv. XXXV. V. 67. Wt. Phpstcs. 199 
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swan’s melody inspied him to form musical tunings. 
Human arts and crafts are neither exactly like nor 
completely unlike those of Nature. Human intelligence has 
modified them. The principles of probability and necessity 
which have created so much confusion doin no way tend 
towards a theory of creation. It is nota mark of distin- 
ction between Nature and art, but between history and 
philosophy. Art may develop over particular objects of 
Nature, but the general principles of both arc exactly the 
same, and Aristotle warns the artist that this principle must 
be faithfully followed (or imitated) when he is developing 
over the particulars. Besides, there is no object in imitative 
art whose counteipart does not cxist in Nature 3 and 
whether an artist is by nature incapable of any invention, 
Aristotle does not specifically mention. But he suggests 
implicitly that on principle an artist should not invent 
something completely new ; for pleasure, the only aim of 
imitative arts, comes from an awareness of the illusion 
of reality that the artist’s skill produces or in other words, 
from realising a likeness between the original and the 
art.102 If by keeping the general features the same as in 
Nature the artist develops the characteristic points of the 
particulais, it gives more pleasure. That is what Aristotle 
calls — “what is ought to be’. A woman, for example, is 
first of alla human being with two hands, two eyes, one 
mouth ete which are in common with a man’s body. 
But what are attractive m her case, as special features 


102 Scholars sometimes try to mterpret imitation as ‘duplication of 
reality’ which is quite unhke the view of Arstotle ; and more ampro~ 
bable 1s thar fancy to explain Anstotelan sense of aesthetic enjoy ment 
as an intellectual process of singling out the unity in the duality ! 
‘*To single out unity m= vartety 1s to discover essence. To discover 
essence 1s to be intelligent ‘The highest product of intelligent 18 form 

And form 1s symmetry and order and definiteness which are essential 
attributes of beauty or harmony ’* A Hist. Aesth P. 73 


PART TWO 


CHAPTER I 


YADVAI PRATIRUPAM TACCHILPAM 


1. Geographical situation of the Aryavarta inspiring 
mysticism and forming abstract notions about the cosmic 
creation and forces guiding 1t— cosmic creation not following 
a natural or mechanical way — but coming of a spiritual 
contemplation — its mode] not something other than the 
creation itself — the creation of the previous Kalpa absorbed 
into a psychic form by the supreme spirit and manifested 
again in the next Kalpa having the same course — its source 
being the desire for self-expansion and the way being medi- 
tation — no physical semblance between the created beings 
and the ultimate spirit or other gods — sono need of a 
physical model in creation — the psy clic unit or an idea 
assuming a sensible body appropriate for its complete mani- 
festation. 11 Hazy ideas of the arustic creation expressed 
through the Vedic god Tvasté — his gradual evolution into 
the divine artist Visvakarman, the originator of all arts in the 
epics — divine art or devasilpa — the nature of artistic crea~- 
tion expressed somewhat more concretely in the myth of 
Tilottama — Visvakarmian’s teachmg of arts to human beings 
— adistinction betiveen divine art and human art — Silpa 
in general meaning a skilful representation OF lhheness in the 

Samhitias—its meaning as a skilful arrangement 1n the Briahm- 
anic literature — human spa being an mutation ( anukrti ) 
of divine Sijpa — different senses ol anukrts used in the Vedic 
and classical literature — human art rmulating divine artin 
two ways — its adaptation of the principles of its creation 1m 
the Brahmanic text — further yudged by the Vedic defimtion, 
every art, whether divine or human, being arepresentation or 
Prauriipa not in its liannted sense of physical likeness — self- 
mamfestation being also a pratiripa — cosmic creation a Si/pa 
In this sense — human arts beng also luhenesses of erther 
matenal objects or spnitual symbols of cosmic creation — 
this likeness, not a mere mimicry but a strange transforma- 
tion of the prototype through the shill ofthe artst. i. The 
word Kala used for arts m later Sanshrit literature — 1ts 
erivation and connotation — andicating any product of shill 
“ith a purpose to give pleasure — rls OFIginN Im sex-attraction 


—1ts wide denotation — sifpa and Kala being synon) mous ~~ 
recapitulation. 
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the east through which the morning light enters. Savitr 
made fast the earth with bands, Visnu fixed it with pegs 
and Brhaspati supported its ends. The agents are gods 
either eollective or individual. But their role as agents is 
never so @onerete as is the eonstruction of the house 
itself, All these are only metaphors. When Indra measures 
the six regions and eonstructs the earth and the high dome 
of heaven or Visnu measures out the terrestrial spaces and 
makes fast the abode on high,? it seems the gods them- 
selves are more emphasized than the nature of their acti- 
vity. Whether and how far the universe is really construc- 
ted in a proeess similar to their own was not so much 
important as the charaeteristies they tried to attribute to 
their gods. Their deseriptions simply mean that gods like 
Visnu were creators and sustainers of the universe. The 
aetual proeesses of these aetivities were not, however, elear 
to the Aryans. Had the processes been elear to them the 
question would not have cropped up again and again 
through the later samhitas and Brahmanas up to the age 
of the Upanisads. 


By way of explanation, natural principles were 
suggested, but ultimately they were left out as unsatisfactory. 
When Dawn generates the sun and morning and she herself 
is born of Night,’ neither the generation nor its process 
is exactly sexual. Their dissatisfaction with this expla- 
Nation is obvious in their paradoxical views that the 
generated one begets the generator. If Heaven and Earth 
have begotten the gods, the gods also have made heaven 
and earth. Indra begets his father and mother from his 
own body.4 Sometimes the chief or the most prominent 
member of a group becomes 1s parents. So Vayu is the 
father of storm-gods. Abstract qualities also are parents 
of those in whom those qualities are embodied. The 


2. Ibid, 3 Ibid. P. 12. 4+ Revedasainhits 1.159-2, X.54.3. 
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1. Che world before the Indian A1yans was wide 
and vast and its frontiers undefined. The sky-kissing range 
of the Himalayas spreading from west to cast was a store-house 
of mystery and awe. Covered with snow, its pinnacles 
appeared as grey-haired sages grave in contemplation 
from time immemorial. It was unsurpassaly}le and immea- 
surable with its thick forests and ferocious beasts. Trees 
in these forests were tall and stout 3 the luxuriant deradérus 
and Salas competed, as it were, with the growth of the 
mountains and in the tempestuous nights sang to them 
songs of divinities. 


A feeling of awe and wonder at the sight of such 
prolifie growth made the aneient Indian thinkers form an 
abstract view of the universe which they failed to seize 
up properly, Inthe primary state of their speculation, of 
course, they tried to apply the mechanieal and sexual or 
natural principles to its origin. It was so because these 
were the means of their own creation. They built a house, 
to live in and copulated with the opposite sex to carry on 
generation. So was their conception of the universe, a house 
built and inhabited by several invisible gods and goddesses, 
surpassing them far in force and agility. The Vedic house 
was made of wood, so they thought, the raw material 
for the universe was also wood, The question was raised 
regarding the tree and wood which might possibly be the 
material, and the answer was Brahman, for they were 
conscious that no ordinary wood of which they built their 
abodes could suffice for building the universe. Thus the 
conception of the universe asa house ends only in a poetic 
metaphor, the examples of which are enough in the Vedic 
verses. Thedoors of the cosmic house are the portals of 


1. A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Afythology, P. UL 
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noon, the heaven, the earth, antar:Asa and maharloha all 
eame out of it aceording to the proccss, imagined in the 
previous Kalpa by the ercator (dhéta yatha pursamakalpa) at) 
Here the creation 1s without 1 begining and an cnd It 
comes ofa spiritual contemplation and gocs into it again 
in the same way as at happencd before A inodcl for ercation 
is suggested But itis not something other than the creation 
itsclHf which exists purcly as a mental form in the creative 
spuit Creation means only an externalization or mant- 
festation of this form Agwnthis force 1s nothing but a 
desire for ercation So the proccss ts rather eyelic—the modcl 
is manifested in the ereation and the ercation 1s absorbed 
into the model, desire being the root of both This 1s perhaps 
the last word of the samhitis regarding the conception of 
creation that 1s essentially a spiritual evolution 
The ecarher naturahstic approach was attempted 
again in the Brihmanas in making Prajapati or personal 
Brahman the father of all gods, demons and human 
beings 3° Sometimes his desire only begets offspring; he 
umself being self born, and at other tymes he 1s 
floating on the primeval waters 1n the shape of a golden 
egg Hhiranyigarbha came out of the egg breaking the 
shells which became heaven and earth 21 But at once this 
natural process suffers 4 set-back when some texts make 
Prajapatt the begetter of the gods and the gods the begetters 
of Prayapat. 12 This paradox 15 finally avoided in the 
upanisads Though some texts make Prajapat the father 
of the gods, demons and human besngs,? 3 he 1s not here 
the personal Brahman of the Brahmanas He 1s identified 
with heart (hrdaya)?4 and ultumately with absolute reality 
— formless (akaya), spotiess (abrana) , veinless ( asnavira 2 
pure (suddha) and _ sinless (apapaviddha) *° He ss merely 


12 amd = 13 Chandogya 


10 Macdonell Op eit 14 11 ibid 
= 2 14 Rrhad Up V3 


Upanisat 12, VIII 7 Brhadaranyakop: anitat V2 
(5. Isavasyopanisat, 8 
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gods are the sons of Immortahty as well as of the Skilful 
(Daksa), Agni of strength, of force, Pusan of ‘setting free’ 
and Indra of truth and Might and so on Dane- 
parenthood is not thus the counterpart of the human 
parenthood It wculd be ludicrous to think that the gods, who 
can measure the vast expanse of the universe and can sustain 
it, are born of a bodily union as it happens im cases of 
human bemngs and ammals, whe are much too limited in 
their force and scope So the body loses its importance and 
the spint comes to predominate It is the desire or Aama 
ofthe spirit which appears to be the sole source of creation 
In the beginning there was neither existence (sat) nor 
non-existence (asat) It was this Desire from which the 
universe with 1ts various phenomena came out © No bodily 
union was required Even sf somettmes a body 1s concerved, 
it 18 so prohfic and omnipresent with its thousands of 
eyes and legs? that the rhysical element almost becomes 
identical with the vastness of the spirit itself A foot of 
that body covers the whole world, three cover the entire 
heaven and by other legsit surpasses the entire universe 
With such acolossal body no female counterpart 1s apt 
tocopulate By ats will only Virat came out and Adhipurus? 
from Virit, from him came ths world with its virouls 
phenomena The sun ts born of the eyes of the original 
Being ( Purusg ), the moon of the mind, airs both cosnuc 
and vital of the eusand of his mouth, andso on® No 
conception of bodv is formed in the Rta sukta > Meda non 
(Tapas) 1s described as the ultumate reahty From it came 
Honest Desire (Rtam) and [ruth (Satyam), and also night 
and day and occan Time (Kala) which holds mght and day 
in the form of a year came out and controlled the world 
of moving ammals and stationary objects The sun, thie 


5 Macdonell op ct Pt2 G RV X 129 7 [bd \ 
8. Suklayajuriedija Midhyandint Samhitt Chap 31 9 RV VIE 848 
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that sea union presupposes a prolonged period of austerity 
and miditation, for Satarapa, the first woman, not sex- 
born, obseived penance for many )cars to get Manu the 
first man as her husband 2} In other places the self 
born (Svayambhii) desired creation and the offspring of 
this desire was Nature (Prakpt: ) from which the universe 
With tts varieties sprang forth gradually 22 


In any case, the cosmic creation 15 not possible 
in either a mechanical or a natural wa) Such a big 
universe as was before the ancient Indian thinkers could 
never be wrought in a process in which the limited power of 
lining creatures operates It comes of a desire through 
meditation and this desire or Kama 1s the common source 
of all creation whether divinc or mundane 


As regards the shape of the Vedic individual 
gods, some scholars?$ trace anthropomorphism on the 
basis of some instances Gods are sometimes called ‘the 
men of sky’ (divonaras) and are attributed with the epithet 
nrpesas (having the form of men) The images of gods 
such as Indra are referred to But no concrete descriptions 
are given Yaska gives a summary view of the mythical 
conception of gods of which there were two opimons Some 
held that gods were of human form, for in the Vedic 
hy mns they are praised as sentient beings Their hmbs 
also are mentioned They are described to possess 
certain things which are appropriate only for a human 
being But others speak agarst this view, their chief 
argument being that although the gods hike Tire, Arr, 
Sun, Earth and Moon are praised as sentient beings, our 
very experience says, they are not so « The gods which 
are actuall, seen do not resemble human beings in form 


21 Brohmapurana, Chap 1 99 «6Yayupurana Chap 3 233 J N 
Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconograph), Calcutta, 1941, 
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a sound ( Omkara ). He is truth, mind, electric current, 
word (vak), fire ( Vaigvinara), food (anna) and vital 
airs.26 He is the ear of ears and the eye of eyes,17 and no 
eye,no mind, no word can conceive Him.?8 That formless 
Reality created this universe from desire, and this desire 
for expansion was wrought by meditation whence the 
creation sprang forth.1® Nay, it will be wrong perhaps 
to separate these two ; meditation 1s creation itself. 
Sometimes attempts have been made to personify it with 
fire as its head, the sun and the moon as eyes, spaces as 
ears, the Vedas as expressed words and air as vital spirit 3 
the expanse of the entire universe is heart, from its two 
legs earth is born and it exists in all the creatures as the 
soul.2° Jt is not at all anthropomorphism. Like the body of 
the Purusa siikta, mentioned above, it is just a metaphor, 
possibly with veiled criticism to those who like to form it 
after their own human image. If one gives it a human 
shape, then that figure will be such a colossus as to rule 
out the location of a conceivable sense organ. It is not 
the form by which a human being resembles this Reality ; 
as the effect resembles the cause it is only the spirit, the 
soul, that is the common substance of the both. The later 
epies, however have compromised between a slight anthro- 
pomorphic tendency and the mystic evolutionary eonception 
of creation. The ultimate Reality is formless and it ejaeu- 
lated in water, an existence subsequent to it. A golden 
egg was born of water outof which eame the personal 
Brahma who begot seven sons from his mind. For a rapid 
and automatic procedure of generation he divided his 
body into male and female shapes. The actual sex-relation 
thus comes very late in the proeess of evolution and even 
16. Brhad Up. V.If. 17, Kenopanisar,2. 18 ibid. 3,5,6 ; Kathopanisat, 
II 3.12. 19 Aistareya Up.1.3.1,3,1 3.2, Praina Up. V1.3; Taittitlo- 


panssat 11.6, The order of this evolution ss not without a slight diffurence 
cf. Aitareya Up. 14, Pratna Up. V1.4. 20. Mundaka Up. Il. 14, 
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PS sale ee ticntae were conscious of various 
which it performs a 2 au gikae aii 
ere oa mat and assumes from time to time. So 
Soe es a bull and sometimes a wan. The 
jugglers (ta = ird and then a horse. The gods are all 
abvasower ele Indra _assumes many forms by his 
the realization e at human beings lach. All this results from 
multifarious a ss a and indefinite natural arena with 1ts 
urna 1anging aspects. Maedonell rightly observes 
the distinet set UES and lack of individuality 2 
nearer to os eae cf the Vedie gods. They are 
than the a Ee phenomena which they represent 
Shans he any other Indo-Puroptae people. Their 
only the as an Se 1s shadowy, for it often represents 
vely they ia 0 sete natural grounds, and only figui ati- 
are simply dae their activities. Thre arms of the sun 
Sometimes thi ee and the tongue of Agni 1 flames. °? 
of several Bree eee is eaused by an identifieation 
at thy aes a they share the same attributes ~ “Thou 
Mitra, in Hou ae Varuna, when lundled beeomest 
ae ence! : son of strength, all gods are centred ; thou 
from human sh e worshipper-"9 AS the gods were free 
sses and 7 - apes Sor they above all oesiasat weakne- 
eine: imitations. Long hfe, regularity, non-violence, 

power and profound smpartiality and generosity 


are a 
ttnbuted34 to them. Varuna 1s the holder of Rta, 
31. 

rm ripam maghava bobh- 


Yaska refers to a Rgvedie Verse, Tup 
and suggests that a god 


aviti Zeon 
ee mayah krnv4 nistanvam parisvam 
ass 
ume any form he desres » he has no specific shape 


Nighan a 
tu, daivatakanda, see under the god Vastospatrs Brahman 


of the 
Upanusats also assumes many forms according to Its desire, 


alih 

ne essentially It 3s formless. Brhadarnjaka uP. M1. 519, 

op 12 2 10 32 Macdonell, OP at. p 16 33, RV 
immortal from 


Vv. 3 
1. 34. Sometimes gods are said not to be 


the b 
eginning They have acquired it by drinking soma. Indra 
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As to the view that panegyrics of the gods are like those 
of sentient beings (they reply that) inanimate objects begin- 
ning from dice and ending with herbs are hhewise praised 
As tothe view that human limbs of the gods are referred 


toin the hymns (they reply that) this ( treatment} 1s 
accorded to inanimate objects ....Asto the view (thatin 
their hymns gods are associated ) with objects with which 
men aie associated (they reply that )it is Just the same 
in the case of inanimate objects ..°°24 Yaiska simply records 
the ancient views of the Vedic age without imserting his 
personal interpretation into it “‘Tlus 1s the opimon of those 
who know the legends”,-5 he says, and expresses a feeling 
of uncertainty about the mattcr, “the gods may both 
resemble and not resemble human beings in form or the 
gods who do not resemble human form exist im the 
form of Karman”26 Soimetimes the actions of the gods 
are compared with those of lower beings the sun 
is conceived as a bird having beautiful wings { suparno 
garutman ),27 the fleet footed horse 1s no other than 
the sun himself26 and Rudra is hkened with a bull 2° 
Scholars think, even with such adverse evidences at hand, 
that Yaska supports anthropomorphism in the Vedas for 
he hkes to trace the metaphorical senses of the four horns, 
two hands and three legs of Fire 3° But it 1s a serious 
error tO confuse anthropomorphism with poetic metaphor 
which only indicates some common aspects of things whicli 
are not always necessary in forming the definition of 
those things <A face 1s inerely compared with a flower 
as it possesses softness and beauty which are conimon to 
both , but these qualitres are not necessary characteristics 
ofaface A face 1s nota flower Anthropomorphism, on 
the other hand, indicates a concrete sliape 

24 Yaska, Nirukta, VIIG 25 Ind 26 abd, 9-27 RV SN 1145 


atsoJ N Banersea op ct 28 RV VIL773 29 RV I 33 6,8 
30 J N Banerjea op cit 
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opposite sexes and a force of attraetion ( Manmatha ) 
between them were thought of 


li, Now, searehing for a conerete notion of artistie 
ereation we find only hazy ideas, eapressed through the 
eharacte: of Tvastrin the Vedie myths The name stands for 
amaker But hterally 1t means an artisan W ho forms shapes 
by eutting and cluselling with an instrument such as an 
axe Yasha demves the name from the root faks whieh 
means to eut or chisel forms as a earpenter does especially 
of wood 37 But very often he 1s identified with the 
ereator gods such as Savitr, Dhatr, Prajapati and V:svakar- 
man,?8 thus ultimately a name standing for the cosmic 
ereator, the onginator of gods, animals, and men m 
general 39 Sometimes he appears as the sun god also and 
is associated with the nourishing god Pusan Divine females 
become his attendants while he 1s thought to guide concep- 
tion in the wombs 4° It 1s perhaps the earhest stage of his 
evolution as an artisan god (ripakrt) He possesses enough 
semen and bestows it to heroic Sons, who ean 
release human parents from a r1sic debt4? by bringing forth 
progeny He also forms embryos of both animals and human 
beings#2 and eonstruets the sex organs both male and 
female 43 In a Regvedic verse4# different functions in 
procreation of the hving beings are distributed among 
different gods, Visnu 1s invoked to form the female sex-organ, 
Prajapau to ejaculate, Dhatr to conceive the embryo, and 


37 Nirukta V 21, also Usatas com on the SYMS 2044 38 RV 
11I5519,X105 39 Macdonell, op Cit pp 116 40 Uvata :dent 
fies him with the personal Prayapat) Brahma and Mahidhara with the 
sun as the originator of Natural creation , see their commentaries on 
the SYMS 3117 41 SYMS 299 42 Trasta ruprni wharali, 
Krsna Yajurvediya Taittiriya Sawiuta 1591 43 Teast yefam 
rupadheyant Veda Atharva Veda Samnluta 96 Sayana comments 
* garbhagata Vatsarupan) Kartum janat: ’ and refers to the Taunrija 
Brahmana *Tvastavar pagundm mithunanam rupakrt? 44 RV X. 1841 
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the cosmic law, which all of them must follow 35 The 
cyclic order of the seasons, and the regular movement of 
the sun and the moon are signs of their regularity They 


are imvoked to confer long life, regulariti, wealth and 
power on human beings 


In denying thus a human form of the gods and 
a natural o: mechanical way of cosmic creation Indians 
show then belief that creation 1s not an exact representation 
of some pre-existing model The cosmic creation and 
natural creation have no similarity other than a desire of 
the creator Thus if hving creatures mutate anything of the 
cosmic creator either consciously or unconsciously, it 1S 
only this desue, an emotion only S:milarly gods do not create 
living creatures, especial human beings, of both 
sexes after the form of ther own or of some 
other pre-existing beings Their form is something very 
new, a form as ifimagined by the creator with a specific 
purpose which could not be wrought out except by that 
one Here indeed an idea assumes a form appropiate to 
it When Brahma divided himself into a male and a 
female36 he did not follow any sensible form for them, 
(even if it 1s argued that he was of a male sex, then 
at least for the ferrale one there was no sensible model ) 
it was an invention He realized that by generating 
beings from mind ( Viz hisseven mind-born sons ) he could 
not expand the creation to its required size at ease An 
automatic creation could serve this purpose So beings of 


has conquercd lhe heaven by auslerity, Macdonell, op cit pp 16 iT 
Maludhara mentions two kinds of gods — some were born (ajinadevalh) 
and some have achieved divimly by performing deeds hhe sacrifices , 
see his commentary on SYMS 3117 35 $8,334 29 36, Brhma 


purina, referred to supri, also the slory of cretion in The hour 
Purana, referred lo infra 
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( Silpani ),52 an author on architccturc 52 and himself an 
expert architcct. Itisin this stage that the Indian thinkers 
aclucved a more concretc 1dea about art and arehitecture 
which were considcred to be countcd under words like 
silpa, and Kala or combining both the words into one as Silpa- 
hala And from the myth of ViSvaharman we get the idea of 
the artistic ereation Thcidea that an artist 1s a maker 
of forms (:apakrt) both sentient and insentient was already 
present, as we have seen, in the Vedic age, and in the 
age of the later epics this tradition eontinued although 
emphasis was laid upon making insentient objects Conten- 
plation on an artist’s relation with form makes the epie 
poets imagine Akrt: or Form as the wife of Visvakarman 55 
Sometimes he 1s also told to bc born of Vastu or an architec- 
tural Form 64 If he 1s taken to be a personification of art-pro- 
ducts or a rcpresentative of master artists, his birth from Bra- 
hmavadint, a sister of Brhaspati, sigmfies that artistic ereation 
1s associated with a yogic austerity, deep contemplation and 
a detachment from the ordinary worldly affairs ; for 
Brahravadini herself was profoundly learned and having 
sueceeded in meditation she was detached from the sensual 
world and was a virgin for a Jong time 56 Further, in the 
myth of Vigvakarman’s constructing Tiloitama®® it 35 
assumed that an artist must have a thorough knowledge 
of the world and its various objects and affars He should 
know the charaeteristic features of those things and must 
be aware of a deep sense of beauty, and beauty here 
means that quality or those characteristics ofa thing 
which attraet both the eyes and the minds of 1ts observers © us 
Such a beautiful obyeet can be had not by creating 
anything similar to that whieh already exists 10 Nature 


51 Vayu purana 6585 52, Mats}apurana 9522 53 or rts, Bag, 
ae 54 vid 85 MBk Ads, 206278 (Decean rerdings) 56. MBh 
di 210, 1118 57 ibid 
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Tvastr to give a distinct sexual shape to the embryo cither as 
a male or as a female Sayana here wakes Tvasjr stand fora 
body maker (Tanukartr) In another Verse+5 where Agni 1s 
invoked to make the human bodies luminous and beautiful 
as 1s the form  chiselled by Tvastr, Sayana 
traces the artisanship of Tryastr by describing him as the 
divine carpenter and vivifies hts character as a_technician*® 
by adentifying him with Visvakarman, the divine archi- 
tect of the later epics In the Atharva Veda also he 
appears as an artisan shaping wood :nto beautiful forms 
by an axe 4? But in all these places no concrete description 
of the process of his working 1s given We do not hnow 
in what way he made the thunderbolt or the ‘wooden 
shapes, nor do we know what were the cxact designs of 
those things The Vayra of Indra#® rather stands for his 
inumense power than for any particular weapon Different 
gods partaking in the organic procreation are rather perso- 
nifications of different stages of this function than persons 
having distinct roles of their own Yor if Visnu can 
make (ht imagine) female sex organ and Prajapati can 
eyiculate, performing thus the sex functions prior to the 
formation of embryos, the specific function of Tvastr in 


developing the sex-organs of the embryo does not seem to be 
Original 


Tvastr 1s completely idenufied with Visvaharnian 
in the Mahabharata*® and loses Is Vedic name hence 
forward His individuality as an artist god 1s brought out 
concretely and his function also 1s sufficiently distrnguished 
from that of Prajapati—Brahma, the cosmic-creator In the 
epics he 1s the divine goldsmith, ° the father of arts and craft 


45 RV NITI 1028 46 RV 1 32 2,1 859 47 AV NIT 333 
48 RV 185 49 Vanaparava 100 23 24, sometimes hes the son of 
Trastralso, Vayupurina 6585, Bhagavatam, VI6 50 Visnu purina 
19 104 
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( Silpam ),54 an author on architecture 52 and himself an 
expert architect Itisin this stage that the Indian thinkers 
achieved a more concrete idea about art and architecture 
which were considered to be counted under words lke 
Spa, and Kala or combining both the words into one as Silpa- 
hala And from the myth of Vigvaharman we get the idea of 
the artistic creation Theidea that an artist 1$ a maker 
of forms (ripakrt) both senuent and insentient was already 
present, as we have seen, in the Vedic age, and in the 
age of the later epics this tradition eontinued although 
emphasis was laid upon making insentient objects Contem- 
plation on an artist’s relation with form makes the epic 
poets rmagine Akrtt or Form as the wife of Visvakarman 58 
Sometimes he 1s also told to be born of Vastu or an architec 
tural Form 84 If he 1s taken to bea personification of art-pro- 
ducts or a representative of master artists, his birth from Bra- 
hmavadim, a sister of Brhaspati, signifies that artistic creation 
1S associated with a yogic austerity, deep contemplation and 
a detachment from the ordinary worldly affairs , for 
Brahravadim herself was profoundly learned and having 
succeeded in meditation she was detached from the sensual 
World and was a virgin for a long time s5 Further, in the 
myth of Visvakarman’s constructing TilottamaS® 3t 35 
assumed that an artist must have a thorough knowledge 
of the world and its vanous objects and affairs He should 
know the characteristic features of those thimgs and must 
be aware of a deep sense of beauty, and beauty here 
means that quahty or those characteristics Of a thing 
which attract both the eyes and the minds of its observers $ 7 
Such a beautiful object can be had not by creating 
anything similar to that which already exists m Nature 


5! Vayu purana 6585 52, Matsyapurana 9522 53 or Art: Bhig, 


Na $4 abd 55 MBh Ads, 206271 (Deccan readings) 56. MBk 
di 210, 1118 57 ibid 
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It must besomething new The pitnciple of achieving sucl 
a form is to combine umquely ( rvpenapratima ) all th 
attractive qualities of the natural objects, an action whicl 
presupposes profound knowledge, powerful sensitivity, dee; 
contemplation and skilful constructive faculty The nam 
Tilottama itself suggests the nature of this function I! 
means a combination of alf the pomts of goodness presen 
in the objects of the worlds8 and Visvakarman did :t b 
acontinuous contemplation ( cinfayitva punah punah ) H 
who has a knowledge of the entire umverse, combined 1 
Tilottama “whatever was sublime, worthy of looking 4 
in the objects moving or static of the three worlds ”5° Th 
same prominence ofthe knowledge of the universe, powe 
of contemplation and skill in performance 1s also tracet 
When ViSvaharman makes the chariot of S:va 60 Work 
such as painting portraits, making weapons, buildin; 
marvellous abodes for gods and demigods, ete go to hi 
credit Heuis the orginator ofall these and he circulate 
them among the mortals through his son Aparayit 
or king Nagnayit 62 But as a divine being he possess€ 
certain power by which he surpasses the limited humar 
capacity, and so all that he can do cannot be done by 
the mortals , for example, st 1s impossible for humar 
biengs to construct a living being luke Tilottama or a colossa 
building like Indra’s or Pandavas’ Henceif Visvakarman 
is the originator of all these filpas, a distinction betwee? 
divme arts or devaftfpa and human arts or ‘manusa silpa’ 
natural Gunadhya, indeed, marks the inferiority of the 
latter as the former surpasses 1t in splendour &? 


58 «lam tian sanan yaratnanam jadvnirmita tilottamet: tattasya 
namacakre pitamahah 59 atd13 60 WBh Karna 34 16 18 
61 Aparyta is ihe son of Vosvakarman in Bhuvanadava s Aparayia 
precha chap I for Nagnapt seeH D Mutra, Contribution to B bho~ 
graphy of Indian art and Aesthetics pp38f 62 Kathasaritsagard, 
25 175 
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But what exactly does the word Silpa connote? It 1s 
not anew word in the epics denoting the works of Visva- 
harman Its first occurrence probably can be traced in the 
Yajurvedic samhitas®® where the wlute and black spots on 
the skin of a black dee: (Krsnayna) are called Silpas 
meaning ‘likenesses or representations’ SAyana narrates 
a story that once afte: being present at a sacrifice the 
representative gods of the Rg and Samavedas went away 
from the place and hid themselves being transformed into 
the white and black spots respectively on the bodv of a 
black deer, as thur characteristic colours are such Both 
Mahidhara and Uvata explain silpa as representation oF 
lkeness®¢5 in support of which they quote a Vedic 
definition of the word—“ That which 1s a likeness 3s Silpa’ 
(Yad Vai pratiripam tacclulpam) Sayana here uses the word 
citta or painting as the synonym of filpa and Mahidhara 
suggests the necessity of shill \cafti7}a) 1n such representation 
The vedic word pratiriipam as a synonym of §rlpa means the 
Same as pratikrtt representation or luheness—something 
imitating either the external form or any particular feature 
of the character or action of a being or a thing Pani finds 
no distinction between a Pratikrt: and anukrt1®® or between 
ahkeness and imitation Thus white and black spots are 
Silpain the sense that those are symbolic hkenesses of the 
gods representing their characteristic colours In a 
Brahmanic passage®?7 the word occurs in the sense of a 
composition or arrangement, being thus derived from the 


63 SYMSIV9 and AYTS 122 “‘Rhksamayoh Silpesthaste 
Vamarabhe ’? 64 See his commentary to the above KYTS 65 Their 
commentaries to the above SYMS 66 “ive pratikrtatt kan”, the 
affix ‘Kan’ means also ‘hke this’ when the imitation of a thing 1s to 
be expressed Thus ‘afyaiva 252m agva pratukrith agvahah’? (an i:mita 
tion of horse in wood or clay etc } V 3 96,97,V 3 100 67 Autarejsa 
Brihmana 30 I 
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root Sif ©8 or Sif (to glean, collect or pick up) with an affix 
pak ere the word stands for a hymn technically called 
Stotra The Rgvedic hymns in their usual form of composi- 
tion are inaccessible to a musical tuning and so cannot be 
sung in order to rouse an emotional state in the sacrificer 
or in the priests performing the sacrifices, wherein they can 
sec the forms of the gods in an ecstatic vision These hymns 
are called technically Sastra ®9 Different Sastras are collected 
from different places and are arranged into averse so as to 
facilitate a musical tuning This new integrated verse 1s 
called a Stofra and xs aworkof Stlpa, for 1t 1s the result of 
skilful choice, arrangement and decoration—the activites 
denoted by the root h/, and a Srofrais a divine art (meant 
for the divinities, and not produced by them) for it pleases 
the gods 7° All the human arts (f:/pa) including weaving, 
glass making pottery and clav works etc are stated in this 
Brahman passage as the works produced in imitation of 
the divine artie astotra ‘It isin mmitation of the divine 
works of art that any work of artis accomplished here, for 
example a clay elephant, a glass object, a garment, a gold 
object and a mule chanot are works ofart A work of artis 
indeed accomplished in him who comprehends this (knowing 
the process of making a sfotra one becomes expert in voca- 
tional or non vocational arts) These works of art stotras 
indeed elevate the self (of the Sacnficer) and by them the sactl- 
ficer pursfies himself (so as to enrich him) with the knowledge 
of the Vedas ’71 Silpa thus suggests a product,something more 


68 Sidhanta hKaumudi V¥ 70 SC Basued Vol II pp 400 69 A:t Bro 
29 fcr the definitions of Stotra and gastra see Jaimimja Nyayamaats 
II 15 Apragitamantrasadhya = stutrh Sastram Pragitamantrasadhy3 
stutth stotram 70 Sayana comments on the above passage of the 
Au Bra Il Nabhaned sthant yani sitpam sant! tani devanam pritihets 

tid devass[ponitt! Ucyate Nabhanedistha refers toa tukta seen by the 
sage of that} name 7! ¥t seems, Coomaraswamy musunderstands the 
passage since he confuses Samtkr with Sam+dha and traces & similar 
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see a likeness. Itis a shilful arrangement also 
Gulp Hee - wonderful feature of such arrangement 
when Silpa 1s sa pear ie harma brite) 7? Sometimes 
eee to be denver from Sif in the sense of deep 
oats aoa iin Span it 1s suggested that the act of 
freely uses the oe es needs meditation also As Panint 
eee a for any work of vocational or non- 
pr ae abe it seems, before him the word was already 
ee eee a type of work an which a representation Or 
ie eH by a skilful composition of various 
on i Sa or its uniqueness and newness creates @ 
Amara also ali a nee and thus pleases them 
karmasu).75 es arts hhe painting under it (citrahaladt- 
ieee sae sense are human arts said to be 
Passage > The fe of devine arts in the above Brahmanic 
or action ce x anu means after and Art: means a work 
followmng som ee literally the word means @ work done 
and mimic e other work or object A sense of emulation 
ry 1s natural to this word In a_ passage of 


the 
Rgveda the sage inspires his fellows to emulate 
a,7® and m the Atharva 


the heroism and zeal of Indr 
77 In the 


Ved 
a 
imitation also means magical mumicty 


IJ) where Prajapats reinte- 
dato consider the context 
tary Compare 


rt 

Ase arte in the Jaimumya Brahmana (11 
of the see after creation He has aot tne 
hone Pie alsd We have followed Sayana’s Commen 
Arne eiea Seats of the passages Transformanon of Nature in 
passage 73 a 8, P 178 72 See Sayana’s com on this Bra 
eihagte es ood abdakalpadruma vol Vp 77 74 1V455 The affix 
art ($:lpa) oe the sense of ‘this 1s whose art’ after a word denoting 
145. ncconti: - as to heat a mrdanga or to blow flutes in IIT 1 
eae) anes ar him dancing, digging ground and painting also 
1036 77 ee 75  $abdaklpadruma Vol VP 38 76 RV, > 
referred to wh 22 Here most probably 2 magical performance }5 
death h erein the singers are try2ng 10 drive away diseases and 

y ritual connected wath the funeral fire (kravy Ada) ‘aghasam 
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Taittir:yopansat anukste 1s used an the senses of repetition, 
assertion or corroboration 78 Pani: used the word anukarana 
an the sense of exact imitation Or a mimicry,79 and 
Kalidisa, when he says®° that clouds escape through the 
latticed windows of the mansions of Alakd skilfully :muitating 
the shape of smokes, (dhiimadgardénukrtimpunadh) used the 
word anukrt: 1n the sense of a formal hkeness or to assume 
the appearance of another thing. Thus anuhrtt or anuharana 
mdicates any imtation of work or object with all sts 
characteristics or with a few necessary or contingent ones 
When in the above Hrahmanic passage human art 1s said 
to be performed inimstation of the divine art, only the 
principles of accomplishment are the objects of :mutations 
The imitative relation here is not formal as the clouds 
imitate the shape of the smokes or a shadow imitates a body 
or areflected image imitates the orginal object, for there 
18 no similarity of shape between a statra and a piece of 
cloth or an earthen elephant The prneciples such as choice, 
slulful arrangement of parts im a single umt through 
contemplation and tuning it ima pleasing manner so as to 
please gods and to elevate thesoul of the sacrificer are 
imitated or adapted by a human artist, say a weaver, who 


saduhsamsabhyam arenainukarenaca Yaksmafica sarvam tenet? 
mrtyunca murajamasi‘ Whiney translates, “By evilplotter and ii 
plotter, by actor and helper both all yaksma and death do we hereb* 
drive oul from here ‘‘It seems, ‘helper’ as nol ahe, proper word for 
anukira’ Ags ihe singers aim al driving away discases and death eve? 
by the same man or spit who plots evils and alls agvunsi them, * 
sense of counter magic 1s obvious $=The singers further clamfy the 
plotters—ywho may either be an acior {actually bringing evil) or be 
imitator (performing imulalave magic such as doing all lo their images 

shadows of to any of thesr bodily possessions such as ha:r, nas! cic ) 
Such practices were in vogue in antient India See J C Frazer, 
The Golden Bough voltIlo1G 79 V457 Here an exacl mimicry 
of an anarliculate sound ke patat pataf 1 referred 10 

80 Afeshaduta 57 


chooses some threads of different sizes and colours a 
in askilful way joins them together ultunately produc 
a fine piece of cloth attractive with its embroidered borde 
Sinnlarly an artist in making an clephant of a lump 
clay and a carpenter in making a chariot of wood and ir 
arrange parts into a whole through a considerable exerc 
of thought and skill 


Judging, on the other hand, bv the Vedic definiti 
of Stipa that it 1s a formal likeness, all the arts, wheth 
divine or human, must be smitations of some form Not or 
that, 1f slpa means a Jiheness, the entire universe seems to 
a work of St/pa, a product of Brahman’s meditation where 
He manifests himself sensibly 1n names and forms®?, the sc 
end of this mamfestation being pure bhss As an earth: 
pitcher and a pot differ from each other in names and form 
although essentrally they are Jump of clay,&? so also eac 
and every particle of this vast universe essentially represen 
the supreme reality or, in other words, 1s 1ts pratiriipa or 
likeness The Jatmmtya Brahmana indeed compares Brahman 
mantfestation into names and forms with the transformatio 
of a piece of gold into ornaments of different sizes and name 
and suggests that this manifestation of Brahman 1s also 
Stipa 88 The vedic hymns are not merely metrical compos 
tions of words , they also represent their respective gods N 
difference 1s observed between the god and his hymn Th 
specific formation of the tuned Stotras out of the hymns o 
Sastras 1s only to vivify this representation more powerfully 
Similarly principles as well as models either spiritual o 
material are there in this cosmic Si/pa in adaptation of whicl 
human St/pas are wrought The Sankhatana Aranyak« 
suggests that a human lyre is an imitation of divine lyre 84 


81 Brhad, Up 1 47,161 82 Chand up VI146 83 III ] 


84 atha khalu yam dane sina bhavati, tadanukytirasau manutivin: 
bhavatt VIIL9 
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Here divine lyre 1s Just a metaphor Normally a lyre consists 
of three elements which are necessary for its playing—a stick 
of wood fitted with some wires that are visible and touchable, 
human hands that touch them and the vibrating sound that 
is produced Thus three sensations are there — visibility, 
touchabnlity and audibility (eupa, sparfa and svara) The earth 
forms the visible aspect, the ‘antarikga’ the touchable and 
the ‘div’ or the higher heaven the audible aspect, their 
respective representative gods being Fire, Air and Sun 
the corresponding Vedas being Rk, Yajur and Sama, the 
rsis being Rathantara, Vamadeva and Brhat, and the Vital 
aus bemg Prana, Apana and Vyana ‘The sage here 
imagines all the objects such as stich, wires, holes and 
fingers*5 necessary for playing a lyre in this spiritual 
image and suggests thatat formed a model for tbe human 
artisan who first constructed the lyre Similarly it seems 
the Kathopantsat suggests®® thatthe model for a chariot 
was a hurran being himself, hs body being the bod) 
of the chariot, sense organs horses, nund the rein, intelli 
gence the driver and the soul the man in the chariot 
In this sense living organisms hike elephants, which are 
products of divine filpa (1 cosmic creation ) mav be said 
to have served models for the human art, the clay elephant; 
for example, referred to mm the above Brahmanic passage 
It 1s easy to imagine tbat the sages at this age would 
suggest that artisans made clothes after the model of 
a piece of bark, a mirror after the surface of water and 
soon But after all, when genuineness, skill and novelty are 
said to be constituents of an artistic activity no hint 
is there in these texts to call 2 work of filpa a servile 
imitation The mamifest umverse 1s neither an exact 
image of Brahman for He transcends it, nor 1s it inferior 
to Him for it 1s the very sign of His sentient nature, and 
further because He dehghts im it Human arts are # 


8 iid89 86 I 33-4 
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further expansion of the primeval cosmic ercation through 
Which the desire of Brahman 1s working So a human lyre 
isnota mere mimicry of its divine proto-type nor a mirror 
of the surface of water, and a picee of cloth of bark 
These are all new objeets he artisan in making a clay 
elephant or achariot shows rather his power of realising 
the principles of the universe nnd his shill of forming 
objects, not exactly present before 

ili, In later hterature, the word Aala stands for art. 
It occurs in the Upanisadic texts in the sense of a mathe- 
matical unit®? and is derived from the root Kal — to 
enumerate or count The Vacaspatyam indicates its another 
meaning to know 88 It may be also derived from the 
root /@ meaning to recetve or give Thus that which 
gives ( lati ) pleasure ( Kam )1s Kala ®° On the whole the 
word refers toa hind of activity which needs knowledge 
and shill or in its passive impheation, a product of such 


activity that gives pleasure 

The earlier puranas such as Vignu and Vaju do not 
give any account of Kalas, but in the Xahké, a later 
work, the story of the ortgin of sixty-four arts 1s 
found 9° The personal Brahma first created Prajaptis 
and the mind-born sages Then Sandhya a _ charming 
goddess and Manmatha, the god and Jove were created 
In order to expand this creation Brahma conferred a boon 
on Manmatha that no being in the umverse, even he 
himself or Visnu or Siva could withstand his power 
which he had to display through arrows of flowers in 
creating an attraction between the opposite sexes so as to 
carry ona process of automatic generauon Having received 
this boon Manmatha pointed his arrows towards Brahma, 
the first victtm of his own boon While Sandhya and 


87 Sk vol II chapI, sut526, Prasna Up VIS 88 Vol III pp 
1783f 89 K CG. Pandey Comp Aesth Vol Ip513 90 1128 29 
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Brahma experienced thus a sex attraction, forty-nine feelings 
hike love, anger, fear ete were born of hun and the 
Ha yas hike bibboka ( the coquettish indifference and pride 
of a woman in love) and sixty-four arts were born of 
her Feelhngs have, hence, a masculine origin and arts 
and coquettish expression have a feminine origin, all of 
them bemg associated with hb:do Tor the thinkers of 
this age arts are the results of a sex-desire, not of 1ts 
gross physical aspect, but of the subtle feeling, throbbing 
sensations and their physical expressions such as glance, 
horripilation, tear, swoon etc which inspire the desire 
itself And ultimately as this desire 1s an urge for creatzon, 
arts indicate a creative spirit indulging in and getting inspl- 
ration from its own products 


These arts are mostly st\ty-four in number , but 
sometimes it 1s even eighty-seven 92 The Laltia Vistara counts 
eighty-six %2 Kalpantara-Vekyant counts seventy-twO 
including five arts as painting, sculpture, music dance and 
poetic composition as well as other skilful displayings inclu- 
ding even dreams Magicat and agricultural activites also 
are enumerated under it by Ramachandra The Sukranitsark 
mentions all the household crafts such as toilets, wrestling; 
and different skilful poses of sexual union, Paficalaan autho- 
rity of Indian sexescrence gives a long list of those poses,” © 
Vatsyayana’s collectron of the sixty-four arts, taken as 20 
authentic source for Indian arts, includes gambling; 
mechanism, architecture, mining, animal training, curlig 
plant diseases etc also besides all other fine arts and house 
hold crafts 94 In short, any activity whether of Natural 
science or of emotional experience skilfully performed 18 
called art and it aims at making Ife eas}-going and pleasu- 


91 Samavajasuira, sce A Venkatassubiah, The Aalisp9 92 ibid p 18 
93 ibid op 37ff 94 Kamasutra chap 30 
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rable An anonymous work even holds the knowledge of 
Brahmin to be the stxty-fourth art and 1s the supreme (para) 
one, while the other siaty-three are comparatively neghgible 
as they deal with mundane purposes ®” But in other texts 
these arts are esteemed very nghly. Pataiiyah even goes to 
compare those with a mother 96 Bodhisattva is praised for 
his mastery over arts®7 and the arts are signs of sh:lfulness 
an Dandix’s princes 98 

It appears at the first sight that the denotation of 
Kalas wider than that of Sifpa Banabhatta, in fact includes 
all the Supas together with epics and histories under Kala 9° 
But on the other hand Hemacandra widens the denotation 
of f:lpa also According to nm, fundamental arts are five 
in number— pottery, carpentry or architecture, painting, 
Weaving and barbery Each of them was later multiplied 
into twenty ending in one hundred divisions The ultimate 
creator of these arts 1s the supreme Man ( Mahapurusa ) 
Himself who devised these for the happiness of His 
creation 29¢ Thus f1/pa and Kala become almost synonymous 
in later Indian thought Both omginate in a desire, in 
a thirst for self-expresston or self representation ( or forming 
prattripos ) with ancnd — to enjoy the self Ifthe vanety 
of the cosmic creation is a result of the supreme spirit’s 
manifestation of its own self or forming its ‘pratirupas’, 
so alsois the source of all human arts The human artist 
observes the rules of the cosmic art following ( or imitating ) 
which he achieves strange transformations of its cosmic 
products, and thus satisfies supreme spirit’s crave for 
expansion that works through him The human artist’s 
achievement 1s 1n no way servile to the cosmic art, it ts 
not amere numicry of it, for it is, 1m fact, the achievement 
of the supreme artist himself The epical Visvakharman 
95 Venkatassubiah op eat pp 64 96 Mahabharya I157 97 Lalita 


wistara pp 179-98) Dasakumara cartta chap1I27 99 Kadambars 
chap.I 100 Trisattsalahapurusacarifa 12950 
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thus stands on the middle path between this Supreme 
Artist and his limited forcein the human artist showing 
him the method of transformation. The beauty of His 
Tilottama is unique, but her uniqueness does not come 
from aworld, foreign to him. He imparts to the latter 
the skill of creating unique objects out of the same pheno- 
mena quite ordinary in his knowledge. He feels the 
points of charm in a Woman, and in a deep contemplation 
he forms a wonian wherein all the charming points are 
preserved. The sensible Tilottam4 is only a skilful exter- 
nalization of that mental form. She is thus a filpa — unique 
in her composition. She is the same woman yet a new one. 


* 


CHAPTER II 


RUPAM : 
IMITATION OF THE THREE WORLDS 


; i. Visual art or sipam—definition of riipam in 
philosophy — views of the Vaisesikas — the Mahabhérata— 
sculpture and painting—architecture or véstu (or prasdda ), 
essentially a likeness or Vimba — its primary form in the 
Vedic altar, a symbolic likeness of Agniprajapati — Vastu, 
an image of Vastupurusa — temple, an image of the god 
inside — temple, analogous to human ( purusa) shape, and 
an image of Pususa and Prakrti in combination — finally 
an imitation of the substratum of the cosmic creation. 
ii. Idea of citra — literally meaning a composition — 
equivalent to Jsilpa—citra an imitation (anukrii) of 
Nature {( Prakrti) consisting of three worlds visible and 
invisible—citra denoting both sculpture and painting — types 
of citra — the imitative character of citra in the myths— 
artistic imitation, not merely a mirroric reflection—the object 
of cifra—production of a semblance of an object perceived 
either sensibly or intuitively — six principles of artistic 
imitation — ripabheda, pramana bhiava-lavanya yojana and 
varnikabhanga being the constituents of the main principle— 
Sddrsyakarana. iii. Imitation of the objects, perceived 
through intuition, and of the events and objects of the remote 
past—the images of gods, demons, mythical personages— 
special application of the six principles—idealistic imitation 
by a selective method. iv. Art and reality—the Buddhist 
and Vedantic views — art, an illusion of reality—Acarya 
Sankua’s view—art, an imitation of reality, measured by its 
own standard of truth, independent of the absolute and 
phenomenal realities — logical cognition versus aesthetic 
cognition—Acarya Abhinavagupta’s view—visual art and 
verbal art belonging to different orders—visual art imitating 

reality imperfectly—imitation versus manifestation. 


i. Jn india visual art or ripam has a long gloriotis 
history. In philosophy ripam means a visual pércept. 
Pragastapada defines a rilpam as anything which can be 
perceived by eyes;} and the Kausitaké wpanisat states 
that a ripam is not merely a sensible entity (Bhitamatra), 
It has its intelligible element ( Prajfiamdtré) too, It is 
neither merely sensible nor purely intelligible. It is 4 
go-ordination of both. Sridhara says, although three 
elements — water, fire and earth possess riipam, it is only in 
earth that a variety of rifpant exists.2 The Mahabhérata 
counts some sixteen types of ripam such as shapes like 
short, long, square, circular and thick, colours like white, 
black, red, yellow, blue and aurora, and qualities like 
hard, soft, polished, smooth, slippery and rough.® Vasubas 
ndhu, a Buddhist of the Hinayana branch defines a Ailpent 

a visual percept which includes both shape and 
color. Shapes are of eight kinds such as fong, short, 
round, circular, up-cast, downscast, thin and thick ; and 
main colours are four—white, bitte, red and yellow. There 
are other eight kinds of form also such as cloud, vapour, 
mist, dust, shadow, sunshine, moonshine and fire. Thes¢ 
are all the twenty forms.£ But the earlier Pali Buddhist 
scriptures give a very wide notion of form (ritpam). It 
denotes four elements such as earth, water, fire and aity 
together with their various imodifications. The Buddha 
himself explains that a riipam is that which manifests 
( ritpyati ) as cold, heat and hunger, the touch of gnats; 
mosquites, the sun and snales etc. In short, rZpam indicates 


5 
1. PPB P51. 2. Kauptakt ppantyad, WT. 8; PPB P75. 3. ALBh: 
Sanupetvan ( mokfadharma}aravan )41B4.26, 32-35. 4, Abhidhar* 
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any scnse organ (including mind) and its percept is not 
limited only to the visual. Thus rupaskandha, according 
to the Buddhists, means the aggregate of the six senses, 
their respective scnsations and the implicatory communica- 
tions associated in sense perception. 


But in art riipan: is an object of the visual 
organ only. All other sensations together with the mental 
visions are to be given concrete visual forms consisting 
of shapes and colours only. Accordingly rijpam has two 
sub-divisions Vastu and citra. Vastu literally means an 
abode ( derived from the root Vas — tosettle, sit or stay ) 
of which présdda is also a synonym ( derived from the root 
sad meaning the same as the vas — to settle, live etc.), and 
it refers to all sorts of architectural forms that contain the 
above sixtecn visual percepts of the Mahabharata. A vastu 
or prasdda is said to be essentially an :mitation or like- 
ness (Vimba literally meaning a reflection). The entire 
universe isthe abode of the Revedic Purusa,7 whose vast 
expanse cannot be fully absorbed by this abode. So he 
transcends his abode and,ina sense, he himself becomes 
the abode of the universe. If the supreme Man is the 
supreme abode ( Vastu ) of the entire creation, it is necessary 
for the Jesser gods to construct, in the analogy of this 
Vastu, their individual abodes to support their existence. 
But until the later age of the epics the individual gods 
had no separate dwelling places except a common abode i.e. 
an altar where the holy fire was to be burnt { Yajnavedi).* 8 
This is, then, the primary form of the divine abode. 


The Virdtpurusa or Prajapati, the cosmic Intelli- 
gence, the first creation of the transcendental supreme Purusa, 
who worked as the principle of activity, is the creator of the 


5S. A. LPR. P. 94-95. & AGP 61.17ff. 7. RVX90, Purusa sikta 
8. for Yajfiatanu see KYTS 14.4.9; Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple P.70 
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perceptible world, of the objects animate and inanimate, of 
the gods, angels, men and demons Having produccd them 
he felt exhausted as ifthe vital air blew out of him As he 
was the very base of the creation, 1t was felt by the gods that 
the entire creation would also fall asunder, unless Prajapati’s 
vigour Mere restored Prajapati is the food, the very source of 
thair hfe , so they wanted to consumc st through the mouth 
of Agn. They heated him im the fire and when the fire rose 
over bim, thus heated, vital air that went out of him came 

again into him and he regained his vigour The gods then 

raised him upright so as to stand, and inasniuch as they thus 

raised him upright he 1s these worlds ® 


Prajapati ts the creator, sustainer and the destroyer 
of this universe As the sustaincr he 3s the fire, for that 1s the 
producer of vital air and cook of food, and as the destroyer 
heis the year of time for as the time makes progress, one 
loses its longevity Prajapati thus has no concrete form 
He manifests himself through fire and year consisting of 
moments, days, nights, months and seasons 19 It 1s nota 
physical body of Prayapat. which the gods heated, but they 
built an altar of bricks 1n :mutation of his substantia! form 
and by putting fire over it they continued the archetypal 
sacrifice (1e Prajyapati’s creation of this world) ‘Thus the 
restoration of Prajapati’s vigour 3s a figurative process TO 
restore 1s to continue the saersfice which he himself did in 
creating the universe ‘The gods, then, emulated Prajapatl 
and the mortals imitated the actavity of sacrifice in order to 
aclneve immortality If Prajapati could be rmmortal through 


the continuity of sacrifice, so also could the gods and human 
beings 


At their first attempt the gods failed ta raise the 
fire altar1¢ the hkeness of Prayapati’s substantial form, for 


9 SB VII 1247,Krammnsch, Op cit P70 10 SB X4350 
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they were ignorant of the proper principles and so they used 
unhmited number of bricks Prayapati, out of his mercy, 
instructed this principle 22 As the altar 1s the body of 
Prajapati and at the same time his dwelling place (vastu), the 
very essence of his beng should be:muitated through the 
concrete materials of construction Prajdpatzis first of alla 
person (purusa) So the size of the altar must be meted out 
by the size of a man—“with man’s measure he metes out , 
man 1S commensurate with the sacrifice 22 This altar 
should lie on its back facing upwards, with its head eastward. 
But as Prajdpati has no sensible body similar to that of any 
mortal, the altar cannot have the likeness of a physical 
body Here only the essence or substances of Prajipats 
isembodied. This essence beng time or year consisting 
of acertain nuniber of moments, days, nights etc bricks 
Of corresponding number must be arranged in layers 
following a fixed formula. 


These bricks are of two types — Yajusmat: and 
Lokamprna Three hundred and sixty Yayusmati bricks 
stand for the days of this number of a year and are arranged 
in five layers, perhaps corresponding to the five gross 
elements of which the universe 18 constituted Thirty-six 
bricks stand for the twenty-four half moons and twelve 
months The enclosing three hundred and sixty stones 
correspond to the nights of a year of which twenty-one 
are arranged round the Garhapatia, seventy-eight round 
the Dhtsnya and the rest round the a kasantja hearths Ten 
thousand and eight hundred Lohampyna (space-filling) bricks 
stand for the moments of ayear Thus the entire altar, 


1] SB X43 1-8, PrasSpate is himself the altar ibid X 4312, the 
principle of constructing tle Vedke altar, sce ibid x43 13-19 
12 KYTS V 25 1, the dpastamba Srauta sitra also says-‘‘let the 
altar measure a fathom across on the western side That namely s 
the size of man, manus commensurale With sacrifice 7 NVI 178 
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the abode of Prajapati is his own image, brought in 
imitation of the symbohc substance of this Purusa.35 


Praséda or Vastu imdicates the abodes of both 
gods and men. These are built in imitation of the body 
of Vastupurusa, the archetypal abode (Vastu). Vastupurusa 
is said tobeademon. The Satvasts of South India record 
that in ancient times when the gods defeated the giants, 
Bhargava, the priest of the giants, performed a fire sacrifice 
by pouring oblations in which he attempted to avenge 
this defeat, With the oblations when his sweat of anger 
was also poured, a fierce demon of goat’s size came out 
of the holy fire and asked forthe order of the sacrificer 
that he must carry out. Bhargava asked him to denwolish 
the gods; and when the demon ran after the gods, they 
sought the shelter of Siva who got angry and remitted 
fiery rays from his third eye which chased the demon and 
also Bhargava ; and both of them surrendered. While 
Bhargava entered into the belly of Siva by his power 
of yoga, the demon lay before him. Siva was pleased at 
the cunning of Bhargava and the modesty of the demon. 
He excused both of them with boons discharging Bhargava 
through the channel of discharging semen. The prayer of 
thedemon that he may have a place in the world and 
the gods dwelling in him may be worshipped by men, 
was fulfilled by the lord. As he asked for a residence 
(Vastu) Siva named him as the protector of abodes 
(Vastupa).t4 Varahamulura records thatonce upona ume 
a thing unknown it its proper form and without a name 
was blocking heaven and earth, For its odd positon the 
gods seized it of a sudden and laid ston the earth with 


13, The :mage 1s not here of the human body, but of the order by 
which it 1s upheld Body bere means nothing but a place of co 
ordinated activity, each parl bemg the seat of special function. 
Kramrisch, op at, P-71-72 14 ISGP III, XXVI 93 ff. 
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the face downwards. Brahma named it as Vastupurusa 
and made it an abode of gods, each god possessing the 
portion of the body he held.15 


Varahamihira’s record suggests that the gods had 
no abode before and this existence ( bhi) served their 
dwelling place for the first time. The Saivist view seems 
more appropriate in holding that the body of the demon 
served the dwelling place of the gods on eartb where they 
Were to be worshipped by the mortals; secondly, the 
physical body of the demon justifies its being ealled a Purusa. 
Narada thinks that there is no contradiction in naming it 
it Vastonara, Vastubrahman and Vastudeva simultaneously,1& 
for nara (man) is not limited here to only the mortals, 
as purusa is equally applied for the ultimate reality, Vira 
or Prajipati and mortals. In fact, in all these threé tases, 
Vastupurusa is a product of Prajipati, who as the creator 
of the entire world was the creator of the ‘Existence’ (or 


Vastudeva ). 

The Vedic altar is the image of Agniprajapati 
in so far as it gives a conerete shape to the essence of his 
being. There is no physical similarity between them. 
Vastupurusa is similarly imitated in eonstruction of an 
nbhode. Vastu pabes or Vartunuruse mondola is the graphical 
site of a ydstu ; in its symbolical representation it abstracts 
the physieal figure of the demon. It is asquare consisting 
of eighty-one squares, within it, its head _ being north- 
eastward and face downward. Prajapati lies on the back and 
‘on its navel area fire burns ; but the Vastupurusa hes on the 
heart and the house is eonstructed on its back. The 
square ts his body, the head lying stretched towards the 
North-east corner and the feet towards the opposite 


15. BS Chap 53; Kramnisch, op. cit P.73. 16. The Vastuvidhdna of 
Narada, quoted by Kramrich Op. cit, Vol-II P.427, comp. stanza 3. 
and 13. 
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south-east corner The strasght Iie js the spinal cord, and the 
specific number of squares is smagmecd to represent several 
limbs and sub-limbs of a man The straight vertical and 
horizontal lines stand for the veins and arteries of the body 
whieli carry on the vital activity Asit 1s a characteristic 
feature of the Indian thought to consider the subtle body 
more important and significant than the gross physical 
figure,17 the image of Vastupurusa becomes necessarily 
abstract “The body here mcans nothing but a place of 
co-ordinated activity each part being theseat ofa speci! 
function "28 Indian thought here concerns itself more with 
the underlying law of Nature, its principles of activity, 
displayed sn the harmomous and symmetrical relatron of 
the parts with the whole than with the visible mani- 
festation of this order. The image of Vastupurusa in this 
cakra thus represents not the body of a human being but 
the order by which itis upheld 


Along with the vital function and symmetry of the 
subtle body of Vastupurusa, the gods with Brahmaprajapate 
in the centre are also represented There are concrete 
figures of these divinities ‘They aresaid to have possessed 
those portions of the ‘Bhita’ that they held while throwing 1t 
down The Savas belicve that these portions of the denion are 
inhabited by the gods according tothe order of instruction 
of Siva Brahma isin the centre — the portion from heart 
to belly From another pomt of view the graph appear 
to be the sample of the entire cosmos, Brahma or Prajapalt 
the creator being inthe centre and the other gods having 
the:rr appropriate places such as the four fokapdlas — Indra, 


17 For delails see AGP Chap 40,105, BS chap 53, SSD XI 11414, 
Kramnsch op cl P 85 {fF RSghava Bhatia refers 10 ihe Mahakaplipal 
caratra - there wata very dreadful demon previously , ihe gods killed 
him on the earth Thal demon 1s called Vastupuruga com to Saradé 
Tilaka WI 2 18 Kramrisch, Op cn P 7) 
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Yama, Varuna and Soma occupying their corresponding 
sides, and other forty-five gods and demons holding their 
portions as they are around the whole cosmos.19 This 
geometrical representation of a human body is also identified 
with the body of the sacrificer ( Yajamana ) himself, 
predicting a mystic relation between the two. Varahamihira 
observes that the limbs and places of the householder’s 
body will be affected if the corresponding places of the 
graphical plan and the site (the former is the sample of 
the latter ) are not nicely drawn or are affected with pegs 
and weapons etc. under the ground. Onthe other hand, 
those places should be known to be affected if the house- 
holder itches the corresponding places of his body while 
worshipping the Vdstuckra or if bad signs appear there.?° 


Apart from the graphical plan, the round structure 
of a temple ( Prdsdda or ystu ) is an image ( mirti or vimba ) 
of the deity who dwells in it. ‘The temple of Siva is no other 
than Siva himself and that of Visnu is also like that. In 
general the temple is the body of the Puruga or supreme 


spirit and is also its seat ( Glaya ) in which his essence 


dwells.21 ‘The temple contains the whole manifestation in 


which he is beheld as Purusa ; and for that it should be 


worshipped as Purusa. The various portions of the temple 
are likened to those of a human body. The door 1s the 
mouth, Sukandsa the nose, Bhadras are arms, ada or Amataka 


is the head and Kalasfa the hair and so on. Lime scattered 


over the temple is its skin. The Garbha grha ( the inmost 


chamber ) is the belly and inside it the image ( Pratima ) 
either iconic or aniconic ( like Siva linga ) is the soul, 2? 


19. BS 53.41 20. BS 53. 54ff 21. SGP U1. XII. 16 the concrete 
form (Marti) of Siva is called devalaya, AGP 61.19 the prasdda should 
be worshipped as Purusa SR XIV.114. The temple is both the 
house and the body of purusa. Mayamatam XVIIL.193 22. AGP 
bi. 21-25 
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The Sinkhya School of Plulosophy explains the 
cosmos as the manifestation of Prakrt: due to the distur- 
bance produced by the proxnmity of purusa , its constituents 
are five gross clements such as earth, water ‘ire, air and shy 
with their essential quahties Ithe smell, taste, visibility, 
touchability and sound Purusais luminous and conscious, 
Prakrt, 1s unconscious 23 The temple ts a mucrocosmie, 
mmage of ths Prakrt: gurded by purusa Its body 1s earth, 
onit rests the im4ge or purusa, the void within the temple 
is the element of sky, the light wethin 1s the element of 
fire, the ar that fills the space therein corresponds 
tothe element of air, and the water present in the stones 
of the temple is the element of water It possesses the 
sensation of smell and touch and contains colours , sound 
1s produced from the echo around the walls, and the feeling 
of bliss within a temple is also a quality of Prakrt: 24 

The installation ceremony of a btnlding treats a 
Vastu asthe body of aliving being Its man aim 1s to 
establish the indwelling essence of the temple (Aripratitha) 
The builder architect and the priest ascend the wand 
and with a golden needle perform the opening of eyes 
(netrae moksa) of the building ‘The priest then instals 
the building in its concrete shape ( Prasedamurt: ) on the 
altar or pedestal Above the inmost chamber the golden 
effigy of the prasada in the shape of a man (Prasédapurnse} 
isinstalled 25 This golden effigy is something different 
from the deity of the temple Apart from the deity, the 
soul of the temple, any building whether of gods oF of 


23 See Vacaspati’s commentary 10 Saihhya kartha 1121 = 24 Bhuint 
x defined by SSyana as the support on which are established aif 
bemngs and things Talttrriya Arar yeka WI 711, for the similitude of 
the five gross elements see AGP 611920 25 Pratisfha % defined 
by the Mahakapilapancaratra as the perfect presence (visesa sannudht) 
of the deity in general Righava Bhatiascom to Surada Tilaka IV 77; 
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human beings is considered to have a Itfe ofits own The 
golden image stands for this vital essence While the 
building itself is a symbohc mutation of the cosmos m 
general, the golden image represents the body of Virat- 
purusa, the spirit of which 1s realized im every sphere of 
thts cosmos This human form 1s conceived as the body of 
Virat, of vastupurusa, and of a building, not because thee 
is really a phystcal semblance among one another, but 
because the vital force which they all manifest in their 
essence 1s most perfectly expressed through a human body 76 
Thus if the prasadais the reflection ( Vimba ) of the cosmos 
or of the vastupurusa, it 1s in no way a replica of the physical 
appearance of the object concerned It 1s more a concre- 
tization of an abstract principle than a copy of a physical 
appearance While the Vedie fire-altar smitated the times 
principle of Prajapati, the architectural building represented 
his space-prme:ple ~ the vital force actmg through the 


26 Caraka the medical scientist clanfies this fundamental relation 
between the cosmos and human form and justifies that purusa as the 
perfect microcosmic representation of the cosmme operation There 
are six constituents of a purusa Ikke those of the cosmos The earth 
elements of cosmos is the concrete form (murtt) in purusa, water 
is moisture, hght heat, air vital force, sk} the gaps in articulation 
and Brahman the supreme spirit the soul As Brahmans power 
pervades the cosmos in the form of Prayapats, sa also the soul pervades 
the body as vitality, similarly Indra of cosmos 3s the ego of human 
beng, the sun (Aditya) is the receiving power, Rudra anger, Soma 
bhss eight Vasus happiness, two ASvins blaze of body, Vayu the zeal 
and Vaiivadeva 1s all the organs and their objects The qualities of 
cosmot {the gunas of Prakrtz ) have thei respective effects m ‘Purusa’ 
such as Tamas 1s infatuation and hght 13 knowledge As there is a 
beginning, middle and end of the creation, so also are birth, growth 
and death of a human being and hs four stages of life 1e childhood, 
youth, myalidity and suffering are the counterparts of the four periods 
(yugas) named Krta Tret?, Dvapara and Aah , his death corresponds 
to prilaya V HF See also FV 13 with Cakrapam’s com 
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cosmic form The substratum of the cosmos and a vast are 
one, the latter being an attempt to visualize the invisible 
essence of the former 


ii, Ifthe architectural formis a visible substratum 
of the cosmos, something more 1s needed to make it a vivid 
counterpart of its archetype Apirt from the structure 
there are objects of the world — animate and inanimate 
These are to be represented all over the body of a temple, 
and within a temple there must be an tmage not of Prajapati, 
but of the supreme Purusa (the originator of Prajapats) in 


his specific visible form, which tbe master or the sacrificer 
lihes to see and contemplate over 27 


Thus the arts of sculpture and painting org:nate in 
a desire to produce images of the objects and bemngs either 
visible or invisible Varahamnraashs to decorate the 
friezes of temples with auspicious birds, trecs, full vessels, 
floral scroll works and couples in sex relation 2® Somegvara 
deva allows to decorate not only the friezes of temples, buf 
the walls of the houses of both gods and human beings with 
painted and carved images ofall the ammate and inanimate 
objects that the artist can sce before him in the world or can 
think of existing in some other worlds — upper or nether, not 
visible directly 7° The subject matser of these arts are 
further clarified by Srskumara, who says that an artist has 
to depict the stories that bring propitious feelings and good 
luck to the observer The activities of gods and giantsy 
fights, deaths, sufferrngs, mages of gods according to ther 


27 As the images afe worshipped to fulfil the des re of the devoteesy 
the specific forms are meant for specific purposes A man of dreadful 
nature likes to see the dreadful image, who performs such deeds as 
killing of enemies, do:ng harm to others el¢ while the smages of calm 
appearance and beauty bring happmess and beauly to the worshippe? 
28 BS 56145. 29 ACA ¥Y YI 138 40 158-69 
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hymns of contemplation, naked human beings in copulation 
and hermits in sex relation may be wrought on the walls 
of the temples of the gods, but except only the auspicious 
scenes others are prohibited for a household building.3° 


It clarifies the Indian view that the house of god is 
the likeness of the cosmos and as the cosmos consists of the 
events divine and demonic, creation and destruction, suffering 
and enjoyment, scenes auspicious and evil, a ydstu may have 
the representations of all these on its walls and friezes. 


These sculptured and painted figures outside the 
temple and on its inside walls, except the inmost chamber 
(garbhagrha) are entitled as citra, a word derived from 
the reot ci (to collect, to gather) which literally means an 
arrangement or composition, In the Vedas the word citra 
‘occurs in the sense of ‘wonderful’ and ‘beautiful’.31 As the 
various events and scenes of the cosmit world manifest the 
expansions and diversions of the dynamic force of creation 
and at the same time make the world full of beauty and 
wonder, so also these citras beautify a vastu. As the vastu is 
essentially a representation of the cosmic structure, a cifra 
is defined as an imitation of the cosmic manifestation. 
“Whatever there are in the three worlds,” says Srikumiara, 
*‘movable or immovable, a representation thereof according 
to their essential property (tattatsvabhavatastesam) is called 
citra.’32 The Visnudharmottarapurana equalizes citra with 
dance in so far as both of them are imitations—"In dance as 
well as in vifra imitation of the three worlds (trailokyanukrti) 
is enjoined by tradition.35 
Citra in ancient India stands for both the kinds of 
visual art — sculpture and painting. Its meaning as sculpture 
is clear from the inscriptions of the Mohoba Bhddhist images 
of llth century in which the artist Satan, evidently a sculp- 


30. SR 46.2. Si, SYMS 47. 32. S.R.46, 33. VDP IH RV.35,5, 
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tor, is entitled as a citrakdra%4 {one who makes a citra). 
Srikumira divides citra into three classes?5 —(a) citra proper, 
a sculpture in round in which the whole body is represented 
so accurately that it looks like a refieetion of the reality on 
mirror. (b) Citrérdha is a representation, the body of which 
is shown in part or in halfsuch as the reliefs on the walls, 
friezes, pillars, capitals and basements. (c) Citrdbhdsa means 
painting on high or low walls and on canvas. Freseoes, 
canvas-painting and paintings on utensils are of this type. 
Abhisa means any unreal appearance like hazy reflections, 
shadows etc. If citra is a perfect likeness of natural 
phenomena with three dimensions, cirradbhdsa indicates 
an imperfect likeness, for it appears to have three 
dimensions although possesses only two in reality, A painted 
figure eannot have the same Jife-like vigour which a sculp- 
tured figure possesses. With its shades and lineaments, if 
properly accomplished, it can only produce a likeness of 
citra, but cannot become citra itself. Thus, it seems, 
Srikumara ranks sculpture higher than painting by judging 
the vividness ofimitation involved in each. 


Others like somesvaradeva use Viddha citra for a 
Citra in the above sense as Viddha means perfect or obvious. 
Any work of artin which a figure is not fully drawn with 
proper colours and finishing, but only an outline suggests 
the object it imitates, 1s called abiddha entra. Dhiiliciura 
seems to be a sub-class of this type, The artistic figures, 
drawn on an altar or in the mandalas on occasions of some 
auspicious ceremonres with powder colours produced from 
unboiled rice, burnt husks, galingale, green leaves of Embhic 
Myrobalan ( Amalaka ) and ‘avira’ (a reddish powder) are 


34. Cooumaraswamy History of indian ond Indonesian Art P. 10. 
35. SR 46143-146 ; Kaiyapa samhita 50; Kasyapa isilpa 50. 3-6 
Méanaséra 51 8 11, Suprabhedagama 34. 3-4 (both quoted in A Dictionary 
of Hindu Architecture by PK. Acharya P. 65 
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the examples of this type. A distinction of rasacitra and 
bhavacitra creates some tonfusion, for both of them refer to 
perfect representations that ronse appropriate sentiments 
(rasa) as soon as the observer looks at them. It seems, 
bhavacitra is conventionally used for the best type of Sculpture 
(either in round or in relief), while rasa citra is used for an 
ideal painting that fulfils its function through a variety of 
colours.3 & 


Sometimes painting is said to originate in portrai- 
ture. Bhayajit an ancient king was so pious and perfect 
a judge that irregularities were rare in Nature under his 
rule. Accidentally a son of a Brahmin living in his kingdom 
died prematurely and his father accused the King of 
sinful and unlawful activities that, he thought, caused the 
early death of hisson. He demanded that his, son should 
be given back his life by whatsoever means possible. The 
King, thus insulted, asked Yama to return the life of the 
boy. But when he expressed his inability, the king 
started a fight against him. At last when Yama was 
defeated, Brahma appeared before them and addressed the 
King as Nagnajit ( one who has defeated the naked ghosts ) 
by way of appraisal. To appease them both he asked the 
King to paint exactly in colours the body of the dead boy. 
That being done, Brahma breathed life into the picture. 
He further granted that the unwelcome visits of the ghosts 
to this world should be prevented froin that time. In 
future their paintings only should be kept here.37 The 
story seems tosuggest that a cifra is essentially a likeness, 
not a new creation, but representation of something cither 
present or past. When the king requested Brahma to impart 
him the knowledge and means of painting he told him that 
the art of painting is as old as the creation itselfi3% Having 


36. ACA LI11 940-94 37. Haridas Mitra’s Contribution te a Biblia 
wrophy of Indian Art and Aesthetics P. 388. 4B, ibid. loc, cat. 
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tor, 1s entitled as a ertrakdéra34 (one who makes a citra) 

Srikumara divides cifra into three classes®5 —(a) cura proper, 
a sculpture in round in which the whole body 1s represented 
so accurately that it looks hke a reflection of the rcahty on 
murror (b) Citrardha 1s a representation, the body of whieh 
is shown im part or tn half such as the reliefs on the walls, 
friezes, pillars, capttals and hasements (¢) Cxtrabhasa means 
painting on high or low walls and on canvas Freseoes, 
canvas-painting and paintings on utensils are of this type 

Abhasa means any unreal appearance the hazy reflections, 
shadows etc If citra 1s a perfect Iikencss of natural 
phenomena with three dimenstons, cirab/asa mdteates 

an imperfect likeness, for it appears to have three 
dimensions although possesses only two in reality A painted 
figure cannot have the same life-lke vigour which a seulp- 
tured figure possesses With its shades and lineaments, tf 
properly accomplished, 1t can only produee a hkeness of 
cura, but cannot become citra itself Thus, it seems, 

Srikumira ranks sculpture ngher than painting by Judging 

the vividness of imitation anvolved 2n each 


Others lke someSvaradeva use Viddha citra for a 
Citra in the above sense as Viddha means perfect or obv:0us- 
Any work of artin which a figuieis not fully drawn with 
proper colours and finslung, but only an outhne suggests 
the object 1t imitates, 1s called abiddha ettra Dhulicura 
seems to be a subclass of thistype ‘The artistic figures, 
drawn on an aitar orin the mandafas on occasions of some 
auspicious ceremomes with powder colours produced from 
unboiled rice, burnt hushs, galingale, green Jeaves of Emblic 
Myrobalan ( amalaka ) and ‘avira’ (a reddish powder) are 


34 Cooumaraswamy History of Indan end Indonesian Art P M0 
35 SR 46143 146 Kasyapa samhua 50 Kasyapa silpa 50 36 
Manasara 31 8 11, Suprabhedagama 34 3 4 {both quoted sn A Dyctionary 
of Hindu Architecture by PR Acharya P 65 
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its outside figure or visible aspects and it 1s thts substra- 
tum that the visual artist :mutates, not the visible mani- 
festation only. 

In the Chandogya upnisad when Prajapati is asking 
both Indra and Virocana to realise the soul from the reflec- 
uon of the body on the eyeglass, or a mirror or on the surface 
of water, Virocana wrongly identifies the body with the scul 
But Indra doubts it and by constant effort he realizes that 
the essence ofa being 1s something that transcends the 
bodily appearance and even the mental states in dreams and 
sound sleep #® Reality is the very essence of a being, 1ts 
spirit that pervades the entire body and manifests itself 
through the various activities of the bod; Through these 
activities and appearances the spirit must be ascertained first 
by adeep meditation Then only the aritist will be able to 
make a good portrait It1s, therefore, the substratum, the 
inner vital spirit, the life force that the artist imitates, never 
only the visual aspects of the body. If he fails in his attempt 
to have an impression of the being ow:ng to lack of proper 
concentration the portrait will be unhke the model Agnimi- 
tra, a hero of Kahdasa’s play detects a disagreement between 
the lustrous beauty of Malavika and that of her portrait and 
thinks, itis due to the slackening of concentration ( Sithila 
samadhi) of the artist who ought to have preseaved the 
total impression of the model’s entire being before represen- 

tng it on the canvas 4° For this a very powerful insight 
into the nature of things and a strong retentive capacity of 
memory, which ordinary people do not possess, are needed 

The clown of Rayjasekhara’s ‘“Karpiramaiiyjari’’ cannot 
1etain the beauty of the herozne’s form in his heart 7 Thus a 
painted portrait 1s much more than a_ murror-reflection, 
and the acuvity mvolved therem us by no means limited 
to mere copying As the artist rmitates the very life spirit, 


39 VIII712 40 Malavkegnumira 112 41 130 
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created the Vedas, the world and human beings, he taught 
the art of drawing the picture of the Vedic altar (caitya), 
fora model was necessary for constructing the altar, He 
was the fitst artist to create men and their images ; and 
next he taught the art to human beings through V18va- 
harman, and whatever 1s painted by them with or without an 
avowed motive following the style of Brahma’s own painting 
is called acita Thus Brahma, the creator of this world, 
only can be its master imitator, for in producing the images 
of a thing its proper measurements must he known 50 
that an accurate similarity hetween the original and the 
umage could be brought out, and none but the creator 
of the original himself 1s perfectly Knowledgeahle of all its 
characteristics and measurements 


This story also suggests that in ancient India 
painting was conceived as essentially a work of imitation 
or production of an image of something that existed either 
in this world ordinarily visible or in the insensible worlds 
lthe the heaven or hell, and secondly, this image was 
either a piece of utility such as the portraits meant for 
retaining the memor; of the dear departed, or a work 
meant for cnjoyment without any practical motive 


But artistic rmitaton nowhere means a mere copy 
of the appearance of an object Iven in the case of 
portraiture where the image 1s to be exactly Ihe the 
appeartice ¢ pratkric} ofa being, it 1s by no means We 
a mirror-image or water reflection of the externa! for™ 
of an individual, for the Indians believe that the whole 
being of an object does not consist only in its appearance 
Reahty 1s the very substratum which 1s manifest through 
its appearance One, who does not understand this, will 
ful to grasp the reahty and will be mistaken by the 
appearance only A visual artist has to enter into the 
very core of the object, theanvisible substratum, through 
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gestures. Narayana then painted a picture of a fairy with 
mango jutce, that cxceeded them all in beauty, seeing 
which they felt insulted and fled away. The picture looked 
so life-like that later it really was transformed to a living 
woman (asthe painter breathed life into it. } and was 
called Urvast, the most charming of all the divine fairics.44 
Visvakarman’s Tilottama, Nagnajit’s Brahmin son and 
Nardyana’s Urvagi all are imitations in so far as their 
works are not absolutcly new. Their models were all created 
by Prajapati long before. He was the first artist, who created- 
the world imitating the creation of the previous ‘Kalpa’. 
While Nagnajit produced an image of an individual, the 
other two studied the features of the whole class of their 
models and combined all the best points into each one. All 
these figures were so vivid that they demanded breathing of 
the vital airs into them. The story of Nagnajit suggests that 
if there be any means by which the law of Prajapati’s 
creation can be violated ; it is only the activity of an artist 
and it is by the artistic activity that one can even supersede 
the creation of Prajapati. Thus the artistic imitation somie- 
times becomes rather a kind of invention (in case of idealistic 
likeness) than being merely a passive mirror like copy of 
an object. 

The principles of artistic imitation further clarify 
this pot. Yasodhara in his commentary on Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasiitra mentions six principles of a citra*5~— (a) differen- 
tiation of forms (ripabheda), (b} proper measurements of 
these forms ( pramdnam ), (c) application of proper emotions 
( bhava ) and (d) grace (/avanya) to these forms, (e) exertion 
of similarity { Sédrfya ) and (f} proper disposition of colours 
( Varnikabhanga ). As the main aim of cifra is to make 
likenesses of the objects of three worlds—heaven, earth and the 
under world, the fourth principle, i.e. exertion of similarity, 
44. VDP III. 35 18-19; 45. SSD 71 13.15; KS. 131;Yasodhara's 
lavanyayojana and Afadiuratia of VDP may be compared. 
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he has the freedom to change the actual appearance of the 
model, if he thinks some particular aspects are or are not 
appropriate to manifest his andsvidual character sufficiently 


In imitating a class, the artist has to keep an 
individual member before him as a mode}, but there he 
has to give less emphasis upon the model’s individual 
differentia The model stands as a representative of the 
whole class, and the artist imitates only those general 
characteristics, representated by the individual Sukracirya 
mentions the way of representing a horse as an example. 
An artist cannot represent anything, he suggests, which he 
has not scen He must always have a mental image or an 
impression ( Vimba ) of a horse while working, not necessa- 
rily the object itself “The artist”, he writes, “having first 
made his visual contemplation ( dhyana) on the horse and 
being attentive to its forms should do his work, embodying 
all the proportions of horses meet for splendour and divorced 
fromillomen”42 The artist 1s here required to be well 
aware of the physical construction with a prope: knowledge 
ofthe physiological proportions of the horse and he must 
be sensitive to the portions separately and to the whole bod} 
taken togcther In his work, then, the artist 1s instructed to 
copy fatthfully, without any alteration, all the biological 
characteristics of a horse But he 1s absolutely free in enrichi- 
ing the figure with all the points of attraction which may be 


phenomenally rare in any one of the individual member of 
the whole class 


This conception of art activity 1s obvious in Visva- 
harman’s construction of Tilottama4? andin the Visnudhar- 
mottarapurdnas narrauon of the orrgin of painting Once Nara 
and Narayana (probably twosages or the ruling gods of Bhara- 
tavars1) were in meditation to wiuch the divine fairies set UP 
a lot of obstacles by displaying their various attractive 


42 SAS IV Iv 73-74 43 MBh Adi 270 11-18 
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doubt, but these forms are only the impressions or after- 
images of the forms perceived by the eyes, and even when 
it constructs purely imaginary forms, independent of visual 
perception, itis called as the internal eye or manafcaksu. 
Secondly, ripabheda is not akind of knowledge only. As 
it is the first stage of the artistie activity, it positively 
indicates an action which the artist has to work out. 


Others read here*® a very subtle meaning into the 
term rapa. They aecept Singabhipala’s view that some- 
thing is ealled a form (rapam) by virtue of which the limbs 
undeeorated with ornaments appear as if they are aetually 
ornamented.49 They admit that form here refers to the 
visual percept, not to its external appearance only; the 
inner natural beauty is here indicated. This beauty is 
ruipam which avoids the notice of ordinary men, while the 
artistic sense easily diseovers it, and manifests it with skilful 
manipulation of lines which affect division ( dheda or 
vibhaktata ). But this view of ripam is not appropriate 
here. It may more appropriately be the explanation of 
graee (laévanya) whieh Yosodhara puts as a _ separate 
prineiple. At the very out-set of his work one eannot expect 
that the artist should achieve the perfect aceomplishment. 
Proper beauty thatis needed of this art-form ean be 
manifested only when the entire eourse is run. No subtle 
meaning of ripam is eonceived here, exeept its ordinary 
sense i.e. any objeet thatcan be directly pereeived by the 
eyes. Henee riipabheda is not a knowledge only. It is both a 
knowledge and an aetivity. The artist first aequires the 


48. Ibid, H.D.Mitra, op. cit P.48 0 9 49. Rasérravasudhékara 1.57.180. 
Critics like HD. Mitra consider this definition of ripa: and that of 
lavanya given below as of Rapagosvimi. But this is misguiding, for 
these two definitions are found first in SigabhGpStas Rasdrravasu- 
dhikara of 14th century (1930 A.D. Sec T. Ganapati Sastri’s preface), 
RipagossXmt might have borrowed the definitions from Sifigabhidpala. 
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1s considered by the Visnudharmottarapurana *® as the princi- 
pal one, and the other five subservient principles are nece- 
ssary 1n fulfilling this mam principle 


The artist has first to experience a variety of forms 
he observes himself or learns from other reliable sources 
The particular form whtch he has to represent must first 
be drawn in outlines on a cansas,if it 1s a painting, oF 
in tbe matenals like stone, clay, metals, or wood, if it 1s 
asculpture This being the first stage of his work he should 
finahze what objects exactly he has to represent and baving 
aconcrete image of these objectsin his mind, he should 
give them primary visual shapes which are distinct and 
differentiated A N Tagore does not accept the view*? 
that a rifpa is limted to the visual perception only 
On the basis of the sixteen forms given by the Mahabharata 
he tres to suggest that allour five senses together with 
mind, the internal organ, supply forms and the mind has 
to analyse and synthesise these forms to acquire correct 
knowledge of then This conect knowledge of form 
is, according to him, rupabheda, the first limb ( anga) of a 
citra, and this correct knowledge 1s acheved when the 
astist llurmnates all forms with Ins aesthetic taste and at 
the same time receives enlightenment from the forms both 
visible and invisible But it seems, this view 18 too subyective 
to suit the view of YaSodhara Although the subject've 
taste of the artist plays anemment role: modifying the 
forms he perceives, itis highly controversial to urge that 
right knowledge of forms emanates from this taste Besides, 
A N Tagore cannot justify lus view that rifpa is not limited to 
the visual percept only The Mahabharata, his authority, 
emphatically mentions that all the sixteen forms re the 
objects of visual pérception only The mind has forms ne 


46 VDP 1114248 47 Principles of Indian panung A Revwews 
Répam Nos 19-20, 1924, P 190i 
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mistake, observes Dhaimakirti, is somctimes a source of 
right knowledge if it docs not deceive the percciving 
subject. “Between two people approaching two lights”, 
he citcs an cxample, “the onc produccd by a jewel, the 
other by a lamp (without being conscious of what they 
really arc) with the idca that it is jewel, there exists a 
difference in respect of causal efficicncy, but not a difference 
of mistaken cognition.”**% The Vedantins, on the other 
hand, urge that this causal efficiency cannot be the essential 
critcrion of reality, for ifeven a falsc cognition can fulfil a 
purposc, how can onc consider it as the fundamental charac- 
teristic of pramd or truc knowlcdge?S6 They hold that 
it is the uncontradictcdness ( abadhitatva ) of our experience 
(anubhiti) which is important here. Anything which is 
Cognized once as truc must not be contradicted by any 
other expericnce later. This schoo] adds novelty as a second 
criterion of pramd to uncontradictedness ( avisamvaditatva ). 
Knowledge proper reveals something new. It is not merely 
a reproduction of somcthing already expericnccd. True 
knowledge or pramd is thus both uncontradicted and 
novel,S? and Prarmdana is the unique means through which 
this perfect knowledge is achieved. Six such ways or 
Karanas are accepted by the different schools of Philosophy, 
although all of them are not accepted by each one except 
the Vedanta school. Perception, inference, testimony, 
comparison, non-cognition and postulation are these ways. 
55. quoted from the Pramara Vartika of Dharmakirti by Abhinava- 
gupta fee Gnoli op cit P.36 56. When distant bright jewel emits 
lustre “We mistake the lustre for the jewel and desiring to yet the 
mistaken object for our knowledge, ‘approach it and actually get 
jewel. In this case, therefore, the knowledge of the lustre as the jewel— 
which is clearly a false cognition leads to the attaimment of the jewel 
and thereby satisfies our purpose, though eventually we come also to 
know that the initial cognition which caused our action was itself false,”” 
DM. Datta quotes from the Jattvapradipikd Citsukhi op. cit P. 2i. 
57. D.M. dutta, op cit P. 2UF 
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knowledge of several forms by his sensitive eyes and after 
forming the images of particular forns he visualizes them 
in his work, first in sketches only with a distinctness of each 
figure therein 


These distinct figures must have their appropriate 
measurement of construction Each limb should be in 
proportion with the others and all the limbs taken together 
are to be symmetrical with the cntire body Thisis what 1s 
indicated by the second principle In logic the word 
Pramanam means the way ({ Karanam ) of obtaining perfect 
knowledge ( Prama)} Pramais defined in various ways by 
the philosophers of various systems although all of them 
agice unanimously that truth is the essential characteristic 
of Prama*® The Buddssts have a pragmatic idea of 
Prama in so far as they hold that 11 feads to the achievement 
of some end or reveals an object which serves a purpose 
(artha) 51 According to the Natyayihas it makes us realize 
something in a place where 1t really exists , and the Sankhya 
school regards true knowledge to be in harmony with other 
experiences 52 “An object 1s known”, says Vatsyayana, 
“through an instrument of hnowledge , 1ts validity 1s known 
by its workability There 1s neither valid knowlcdge of an 
object without a pramana nor successful action without valid 
knowledge of it 53 The monistic Vedantins, however, do 
not agree with the Buddhists who urge against all the 
orthodox schools that as the causal efficiency (arthahriya 
Karitva) 1s the only criterion of reality (satfa), the same }S the 
basic criterion of every form of nght cognition 54 Even a 


50 D M Datta The six ways of knowing P 19 51 xbid, HIPh 
P 15 ff Nyayabindu 1 1 Stcherbatsky, Buddhistic Logic vol UW Pp 3f 
52 Datta op cit P 20 for the Sankhya theory of Prania see Vacaspaty $ 
com tothe Sankhya karika 51 53 Nyaya Bhasyal 11 54 HIP 


P 163 Gnoh The Aesthetic Experience according to <Ablinavagupta 
P, 37 Foot note 
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Rajas and Tamas But itis unconscious When owing to 
the proximity of Purusa, the primerple of consciousness 15 
inserted into it, 1t 1s startled and the creation begins with 
the conglomeration of the three quahtics tn various propor- 
tions Thus the nature of things in general and the persona- 
lities of the beings and their physical constructions are 
regulated accordingly Caraka, the emment Indtan_physio- 
logist, divides the vital prinerples (sattva) of human beings 
into three types - pure ( suddha ), mixed (rdjasa) and impure 
(t@masa). The first type again 1s divided into seven sub- 
types Brahma, Arsa, Aindra, Yamva, Kauvera, Varuna and 
Gandharia Similarly the other two types also are divided 
into six and ten sub-types respectivcly 5° Although the 
bodily appearance and physical construction of the entire 
human race 1s s:milar to a great cxtent, most of the essential 
features, nevertheless, differ according to ther vital 
principles Physiologists, for example, observe that a man’s 
length 1s three and a half by the length of his own hand 
which 1s equi to eighty-four angulas (the breadth of the 
middle finger of his own hand) This standard measure 
tndicates happiness and longevity of man &° But this 
standard length 1s not an exhaustive measure It increases 
and decreases according to the tvpe of the personality The 
Aindra sub-type of the pure sattva class, for example, 1s 
said to be longer than the standard measure and 1s sufficr- 
ently rich 1n appearance ( dirghadars: ) and wealth 
displaying thus a warnor (Ksatra) personality ®1 The 
physical form 1s so much sub-ordinate to and regulated by 
the inner vitality, vision and volition that both Caraka and 
Susruta agree with the Vedie testrmony that whatever form 


59 Caraka Samhita, Sanrasthana 1V 34 f Susruta ssmitta, S&rrasthana 
IV 7376 60 Vagbhata AHS 221 61 Caraha, op ct Saruira, 
IV 37f 
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Ifthe logical pramana is the activity of acquiring 
knowledge, the aesthetic pramaza is the acquired 
knowledge itself, which literally means perfect (Prakystamt) 
measurement (idnam); and as such this is to be obtained 
by the logical pramdana and to possess the characteristics of 
prama. But which one out ofthe six should be its proper 
way? As the objects of artistic imitation are not always 
directly visible, sense perception cannot be the means in 
all the cases; and even in the cases where objects are 
visible the norm of measurement is not achieved by an 
inductive method, for, as we have already remarked, the 
Indians did not consider the outward appearance of an 
object as self-sufficient. It 13 sub-ordinate to and is regulated 
by the inner vital principle or Sativa. Hence instead of 
studying the minute particular differences or similarities of 
each body of a class, they thought it better to study the very 
vital principles ; and the causal relation between these 
vital principles and their phenomenal manifestations is not 
fixed always by the dual method of agreement ( anvaya ) 
and difference ( Vyatireka ),5* for these are possible in case 
of the visible world only, The testimonial records about the 
things and their nature revealed to the sages by means of 
a mystic intuition serve a better means of acquiring the 
aesthetic Pramdna than any other logical praméana. 

Nature or Prakrti in Indian philosophy is not 
limited to the visible world only. It is the ultimate source 
of vital principles and as such pervades the other worlds as 
well which possess life spirits, although invisible to the 
ordinary human eyes. Hence the ways of cognizing the 
visible world only are not sufficient for a perfect cognition 
of this nature. A strong power of contemplation and intui- 
tion in addition to these other five ways reveal that Nature 
has three constituents, essentially three qualities—Sattva, 


58. See the Nyaya theory of vyapti, H. I, Ph P. 345i 
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The sage Samudra by his sublime intuition selects 
five best types of personality on the basis of physical features 
such as height ( mdna ) from the top of head to fect, breadth 
or thickness of the body (sunmidna), nature of movement 
( gati), mutual unity of the limbs with the whole body 
( samhati ), colour of the body (varna ), love and affection 
( sneha), voice ( svara ), nature and behaviour ( prakyti ) 
and above all, the vital principle ( sattva). These types are 
named Hamsa, Safa Rucaka, Bhadra, and Mélavya.65 Astro- 
logers afterwards observed that these types arc regulated by 
the characters of the plancts who guide the actions of human 
beings. Thus a Hathsa is a Jupitarian whose height 
differs from that of normal bodies of eighty four angulas. 
By his own finger his hcight is ninety-six angulas. His head 
and cyes are round, the colour of face is golden, cheeks 
are fleshy and redin colour, nose straight and uplifted, 
nails are red coloured and the whole appearance is pleasing 

marked with signs of fishes, conch-shells and ‘dirba’ grass 
etc. Sagaka is a Saturnian whose height is ninety-nine 
angulas, body is not excessively thick, nails are short, 
cheeks are full and teeth a little uplifted, and so on.&6 


Besides these five main types, standard nieasure- 
ments of pigmies, crooked ones and persons of inferior 
character such as Jaghanya and Mandalaka are also counted 
by Varahamihira.67 Beauty and happiness, according to 
Samudra, co-operate each other depending upon the inner 
vital principle which manifests itself through a physical 
form which consists of a symmetry in the construction of 
limbs that neither sweat much nor display much veins 
over the skin which is soft and lotus-coloured. Fingers 
of hands and feet are also closely connected and the shape 


65. For SAmudrika see Garudapurdaa 63.2.,64. ‘1-17; Agp chap.179, 180; 
for five mabdpurusga laksana see BS 69.1ff SSD. 8).90-96 66. BS 69 
1-28 67. BS 69.32,33-39 
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tbe mother will think of at the time of copulation, the baby 
in the womb will assume tt exactly, 62 


The bodtly features including the personality of 
human beings are again sud to be regulated by the threc 
humours — wind, bile and phlegm ‘Wendy’ persons are thin, 
tall and weak , their eyes arc grcy-coloured, round and 
ugly-looktng appearing Itke those of a cadaver. Such persons 
become atheist and quarrelsome Bileis a fiery substance, 
Hence the person, in whom this humour 1s promtent, 1s of 
fiery colour, his face, fect and nails are copper coloured, 
hatrs are tawny, eyes are small, reddish-brown, and he 
possesses small eyelashes, and so on Personal characters 
also are condittoned by these humours While the behaviour 
of'a ‘windy’ personality 1s Itke that of dogs, jackals, camels, 
swallows and rats the behaviour of the phlegmatte perso- 
nahity 1s like that of Brahma, Rudra, Indra, Varuna, 
Garuda, swans, ltons, horses, cows and bulls 62 


Vagbhaja grves the standard of an tdeal body that 
iscapable of long hfe and happiness The hairs of such a 
body are Smooth, soft, subtle, Strong and consist of many 
roots Its eyes are clear with distinct black and white 
Portions and eyelashes are thick , the nose 1s stratght, fleshy 
and uphfted, the lips are red and Uphfted from below, the 
teeth are of equal size, Smooth, white, closely fitted and 
blazing, the tongue 1s red, wide and thin, the shoulder 1s 
uplifted and fleshy and so on, making thus the whole body 
appear faultless and most attractive 64 


62 Caraka, Op cit Sanra It 25 (see Cakrapanis com ) Sufrutas 
VIII 1463 AHS P 218 220 3664 abd Varahamuilura suggests that 
a beautiful body 1s indicative of good character and health—“‘tyatrakr 
ustatra guna vasanu BS 70 23, for this anlerrelation of bodily features 
and personal character see BS 68 6GOf VarSha also gives some descrip 
tions of a good physrcal appearance which with lotus colour, softness 


closely connected finger , veinless feet ele 13 indicative of Jong Ife 
and prosperity 
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of visible living beings, the first two venture into the 
invisible arena of creation. But as the invisible expresses 
itself through the visible, phystology is supplemented by 
and itself supplements metaphysics and astrology. Their 
mutual eo-operation is evident from the fact that the 
metaphysieal Suddha Sattva type is eommensurate with the 
physiologieal phlegmatie type which ineludes the five 
distinguished astrological types. While the ‘intelligenee’ 
stuff (sattva) gets prominent in a being, his physieal appea- 
ranee changes aeeordingly —the eyes blaze and beeome ealm, 
the entire body, free from diseases, radiates with beauty. 
The prominence of the ‘mass’ stuff (amas), on the other 
hand, brings all the opposite symptoms so that the diseased 
body is disfigured by projeeting veins, backbone and skeleton; 
and loose articulations all over signify death at an early 
date,79 


The above classification of visible beings, according 
to the nature of vital spirits they embody, is in no way 
dogmatic or merely conventional ; for classifieation is the 
Indian way of understanding the faets of Nature and, as 
we have seen, the whole process is based more upon the 
yogie perception or a mystic intuition than upon any 
inferential proeess, for the Indians believe that only a 
portion of the visible world is aecessible to the inductive 
generalization while the yogie perception enables one to 
achieve the knowledge of the entire universe and finally 
of the absolute Reality, and thus it ts only by this pramndna 
that one’s cognition is beyond any doubt or ehallenge. 
The artists are, therefore, required to follow these testi- 
monial records in order to achieve a sound imitation of 
reality in their art. 

The first two principles Rupabheda and Praméana 
concern themselves with the representation of the external 
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of feet is just ike the bick of tortoise with uphifted centre 
lowering downwards, and hairs over the body are very 
subtle Like the strueture of males, that of females 1s 
also regulated by the essennal life force and expresses 
beauty and riehness if the characteristic female organs 
are well grown The breasts, thighs and hips, for example, 
should be well developed and without hairs, the hairs of 
head smooth, long and blue, and the fingers elosely conne- 
eted with pomted tips, and the nails, eopper eolourcd 

The area of the genitalia must be wide and ats shapes 
should be htke an ‘afartha’ leaf Besides, lips are to be red 
and fleshy, eyebrows like halfmoon nosc straight with 
nostrils of equal size and neck like a conch-shell ete 

Thus according to their character and bodily appearance 
women are divided into sixt ypes Mrgt, Padmint, Citrint, 
Vadava, Hastint and Saakhint one being inferior to its 
immediately preeeding type ©® Not only human beings, 

lower animals also are classified according to thar construe- 
tion, their formal beauty and Physical features Although 


all the cows are marked with good signs, some important 
*‘ymptoms mark their superiority to other cows 


If the 
hoofs are parted full, and head 1s longer than a normal size, 
neck 1s short and thick and back lowers to centre, a cow 


is not “t for domestreation Sumularly the auspicious 
symptoms of horses and elephants ete are also given 1n 
details 69 


Now these three divisions — philosophical, pliysrolo- 
gical and astrologreal—do not contradict one another nor 
ate they on completely different grounds Rather they 
are the results of different attempts made to analyse the 
same truth (Saftva) from different points of view Metaphy- 
sics, astrology and phystology are three branches of the same 
science While the last one ts strietly limited to the sphere 


68 Bs 7019 ACM IIT 1893" 69 BS 61 14, 621 66 1, 67 1-7 
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bhavas ). When one perceives, for example, a snake before 
him all ona sudden his citta is startled with the emotion 
of fear, and at once this bhava is expressed through the 
movements of organs such asrunning away, widening of 
the eyes and horripilation of the body and so on. Similarly 
the death of a friend brings tears in eyes, choking of voice 
and distention of linibs. On the other hand, if the worldly 
affairs do not cast any impressionon thecitta, a state in 
which itis undisturbed ( niruddha) with an indifference 
towards the objects of senses, the eyes become calm and 
vacant. The body radiates with a lustre and the activities, 
such as talking, sleeping and eating all become restrained. 
Such expressions of the body, especially of the eyes denote 
rasadrsti.?74 Thus an Indian artist is not satisfied only with 
the proper measurements of body. Unlike the Egyptians, 
heeconceives of the body as a medium for expressing the 
vital spirit and the inner emotions through the rhythmic 
movements of the limbs. He takes the vital spirit as the 
object of imitation in his arts. Bharata, the son of the 
king Dafaratha is astonished at the artistic genius which 
can display bodily expressions of emotions vividly even in 
the stone images.75 Madanika similarly detects the exact 
representation of Carudatta’s tenderness of eyes, the most 
characteristic feature of his appearance, in his painted 
portrait ; and by this point she appreciates the portrait 
as the perfect likeness of the original ( susadrsi ).7® Duryo- 
dhana notes the emotional expressions of the Pandavas 
in their painted picture of the rape of Draupadi’s lock. 
Yudhisthira tries to control the anger of Bhima by his 
glances, Aryuna’s eyes are full of anger and his lips are 
trembling, and by attracting the thread of his bow 
he shows that he is just on the verge of attacking and 
will jump up if Yudhisthira gives any hint; Nakula and 


74. SSD Chap 82, 75, Pratimdnafaka TIT 76. Afrechakafika IV 
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appearance. But as the reality of a being does not consist 
in its outward structure, mere anatomical perfection of an 
image is unable to express the inner life of the original. 
The representation of a warrior going to battle field cannot 
be perfect if the artist only differentiates the separate 
limbs and preserves the appropriate measurement—such as 
a tall figure, knee-touching arms, fleshy articulations ete. 
The figure must be expressive of emotions. A feeling of 
heroism must be displayed initsuch as anger in the eyes, 
swelling of muscles in the body and a spirit of daring 
personality throughout the appearance. This is called the 
application of emotions (Bhdyayojand), the third principle 
of an artistic imitation. It is very difficult to find an 
accurate English synonym of the Sanskrit word (Bhéava), 
the denomination of whichis much wider than what the 
words like emotion, feeling, thought, idea and sentiment 
refer to. Bhava is here defined as certain attitudes or 
states of citta which are productive of changes in the organ 
both sensory and motor.71 Cita is very often translated 
as mind. But it is a completely different entity in Indian 
philosophy ; it includes intellect (buddhi), ego (ahankara) and 
senses, and undergoes incessant changes like the flame of 
a lamp.72 Essentially it isa large stuff of pure intelli- 


gence (sattva) — substance that constantly moulds itself from 
One content to another. Such states of ejffg are in accor 


dance with its response to the objects (artha) that the 
senses perceive. It becomes calm and undisturhed if it pays 
heed tothe activities of the senses, Both the stages of ciffa 
disturbed and undisturhed — are manifest in the external 
appearance of the body through the sense and motor 
organs which are called anubhaygs7 3 ( after products of 


a. NS VII. 1-3 see the vrtti also, “Sarsrendriyavargasya vikarindm 
vidhayakah /bbava vibha vajanita scittavrttaya sritah, ii’? source unknown 


qouted by H.D. Mitra, op, cit, P49, 72. HULPh. P.262 73. N.S:VII- 
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spirit. Thus the artist should try to intuit the very essence 
of his object in a particular state and should try to represent 
it as exactly as possible. 


In sculpture emotional expressions and gracefulness 
of the figures are wrought by the lines (rekhd) and points 
(vindu) which are subtle but clear-cut. Weak lineament 
is one of the defects of a cifra. Painting has an advantage 
over sculpture that by using proper colours it can verily 
emotions and grace more powerfully. Blushings, for example, 
the expression of shame or love can be perfectly exposed in 
painting only. This appropriate disposition of colours 
( Varnika bhanga) is a specific principle of painting being 
absent in sculpture. Duryodhana praises the richness of 
colours in the above picture (aho asya varnaghyata !),80 


Now sddréya, the accomplishment of which is the 
fundamental principle of cia to which all the above five 
principles are subservient, or of which those are constitu- 
ents, literally means a semblance of something visible (drfya). 
The artist has to cognise first the object visible of which 
he has to produce a semblance. Visual perception of an 
object according ,o the Nyaya realists consists of two 
stages — indeterminate and determinate. The first stage 
is the immediate awareness of a real object that is 
a substance with qualities, movement, general and 
specific characteristics, but without the knowledge of a 
subject-predicate relation and a name appertaining to it 
which is fulfilled in the determinate state finalising the 
function of perception.§2 Thus a mere visual sensation is 
different from perception that ends in some definite knowl- 


edge. Simply a visual awareness of a horse, for example, 


a 43° st PT 
does not enable an observer to realize the proposition This 
is a horse’. At first he is conscious of a thing of certain 


80. Bhisa, Ditavakyam12. 81. Hd Ph. P.333f. 
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Sahadeva areshowing very severe faces with their upper 
lips biting the lower ones, the king of Gandhara 1s smaling 
proudly wlule play:ng at the dice Drona and Bhisma are 
hiding their faces to avoid Jooking at the pitifully weeping 
face of Draupadi The entire picture 1s indeed rich in 
expressiveness ( alo bhavapapannata!) 77 


A pirucular bhava is exposed through its corres- 
ponding organs ‘car, for example, expressing sorrow 18 to 
be shown 1n the eyes, not elsewhere Similarly sweating 
indicating certain excitement of nerves (out of fear etc ) 
1s Shown on the skin of body But to bring the liveliness of a 
represented figure, emphasis should be given by the artist on 
the entire body The feeling of love, sorrow or fear must 
spring forth from the attutude of the whole body This 3s 
what 1s called applyng of grace ( Javanya yojana) IJsvara 
Samluta, a Paficaratra text distinguishes between grace 
( Javanya ) and beauty ( saundarya ) Beauty1s caused by 4 
harmony of proportions, but grace 1s something which does 
not necessarily accompany beauty , itis the expression of 
the mnner man, his thoughts and feelings and the very 
sprntual essence 7® Singabhupala defines grace as that 
which manifests in the lumbs just in the same way as does 
the liquid lustre out ofthe pearl-bead It 1s that quality 
which vividly manifests a particular state of one’s ciffa mm 
the whole body, notin any parncular portion of st 7% Thus 
lavanya denotes a quality wider than expression of emotions. 
Something without being rich in emotional expressions 
cannot be graceful while ats converse 1s not necessarily true 
1€ something expressive of emotions may not be necessarils 
graceful Simply to weep, for example, 1s not enough to 
express the grace of sorrowfulness It requires sorrowful 
attitude of the whole body displaying the inner suffering 


77 =Bhisa, Data vakyam 712 78 Fundamentals of Indian Art P 104 
79 Raserraya sudhakara 3 57 181 
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the cssential ones of a warrior-horse. Similarly he is more 
frecin imitating horses grazing ona field, where only the 
universal features are retaincd and the individual features 


vary according to his own choice. 


While all the individual and universal charaeteri- 
stics of a real horse are accessible to all the sense organs of a 
human observer, an artist has to prescrve only thosc charac- 
teristies that arc scnsible only to the visual organ. The 
typical smell and sound of a horse cannot be represented in 
a citra, and although a shaggy, taetual sensation can be 
preserved in a seulptured horse painting is completcly unable 
to preserve it. Thus a citra does not aim at reproducing all 
the charactcristies of reality, but only a semblance of it 
which is aecording to the Nyaya system an identity-in- 
difference. Something is similar to a different thing if it 
possesses some fundamental characteristies common to 
both. A face, for example, is not the moon itself, but 
similar to it as it radiates delight and charm cte. the 
characteristic features of the moon.6% A cilra thus is a 
different entity from the object it imitates ¢.g. a horse and a 
painting of horse are not the same thing, the former is a 
living being whcreas the latter is a patch of colours on a 
piece of paper or cloth. It shares only those features in 
common with the living horse that are accessible to the 
visual organ. ‘These features must be displayed as exactly 
as a mirror reflects an object before it. Here mirroric reflec- 
tion does not indicate any passive Copy, for he has to represent 
not only the surface of the object but the very essence 
through its outward manifestation. Hence an artist needs 
an acute insight and powerful intellection to dip into 


83. H.I.Ph. P.318 Footnote No 2; Viisanatha quotes this definition— 
“Sadriyamapi na padarthantaram, Kintu tadbhinnatve sati tadgata- 
bhiyodharmavartilvam” from the Lilavati Prakd3a, Bhasa Pariecheda 
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size and colour, either static or moving with some char1- 
ctersstics which place it under a particular class and 
differentiate it from others But to know what the thing 
exactly 1s, one depends upon a name that comes from the 
memory of his previous reilization of a subject-predicate rela- 
tion between the thing itself and its qualities ete , which make 
the perception determinate A mental vision my be an 
after-rmage of the object just perceived physically or 
something constructed from memory Purely imaginiry 


\asions also are mental and so are the mystic perceptions 
of the yogins 


The object of the artistic representation 1s thus 
a determinate percept —the universal ( séménya ) as well 
as the particular ( Vifesa) Auniversal 1s defined as that 
which by its presence in two very different things (Satta), 
makes them appear as the same ®2 The idea of horse 
ness, for example, consists in its essenty 


as shaggy and thick tail 
hoofs, 


al properties such 
» Strong and stout legs, unparted 
muscular body and long ears ete Its colour decoration 
and movement are accidental Properties 
white or black, may sleep or run 

both the properties essential or un 
individual 


A horse may be 
An artist has to represent 
iversal and particular or 
The choice of a model should not be made at 
random It 1s to be suitable for the purpose the artist 1s gong 
to satisfy in his work When, for example, a king 1s repre- 
sented as going to bagtle on horse, the artist should not use 
here a model of any ordinary horse, 
which is competent in war and brings victory to tbe rider 
This type he may certher realize himself by bis superb 
experience or learn from other testtmonial records But 
in other cases where he has to depict a battle field and 2 
large number of hotses, he should not follow a single model 
He may change the accidental properties while preserving 
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skilfully by a piece of stone that it became transparent like 
the surface of a mirror which not only was reflecting the 
court-scene prescnt before it, but would reflect whatever 
would come before it im future No picture will remain 
fixed on this wall So should be the citta of the artist 
indifferent in receiving the objects and facts and in represen- 
ting them as exactly as he receives ®° 

As a dirty murror cannot reflect an object clearly 
so a cifra 1s regulated by the nature ofthe artist’s ci fa 
A man of insipid heart, for example, 1s unable to realize the 
nature of love and to detect tts expression through physical 
organs Hence his representation ofa couple in love will 
remain imperfect Similarly an old man cannot usually 
realize the vigour of youth, an ugly (1n citia especially ) the 
charm of beauty, and a person sick at heart the bliss of 
health That 1s why the Devipurana comments that the 
mental and phvsical fortns of an artist mould the nature of 


his products ( Lekhakasya ca yadripam cure bhavati 
tadréam ) 87 
Sometimes critics distinguish the realty from 1s 


appearance and hold that art tmutates only this appearance 
(or drfva), not the reality, and on this basis they distinguish 
real art from the art of Photography A photograph 1s 4 
copy, according to this view, of the object as it 1S, while a 
portrait is that of the object as tt appears to the artist 
without being necessarily related to the reahty of the object 

The model himself and his portrait may not be exactly of 
the same form, but the impressions denved from both must 
be thesame Hence the above definition of sadrsya by the 
Ny aya systems holds good in case of the artistic representa- 
tions only, not in case of murroric reflection OF photographic 
copy Thats to say, in the above sense of the term, not @ 


t Purnananda Brahmachar 


86 The story 1s referred to by Srima 
yDP 93 148-151 
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the bottom and give physical expressions to the inner 
emotions and thoughts That is why king Bhoja counts some 
seven indispensable qualities of a good artist — powers of 
intuitive contemplation or meditation ( Prajiia), careful 
observation, technical skill of the hand through long practice, 
knowledge of the science of metre or balance, anatomy of 
different bodies of animals and men in steadiness, movement 


and under diverse passions, ready intelligence { Pratyutpanna- 
matitva ) and finally self-control and character 84 


A nurror reflects only the things present befoie 1t, 
but art imitates the objects of the past and the events that 
may happen in future also Nevertheless a mirror 1s compared 
with the ecifta of an artist, for like the transparent surface of 
amurror the artist’s citta must be indifferently receptive 
and reflective An ancient Story narrates that once two 
painters competed in the court of Indrain heaven Both of 
them worked separately on the wall of the court behind 
screens In due time the pictures were 1oaugurated One of 
them painted the Rajasiya sacrifice of king Yajat: excelle- 
ntly and received its due appraisa) from the gods present :n 
the court But the Picture of the second one was more 
applauded, for it was an exact representation of the present 
scene of Indra’s court Indra awarded him as the successful 
competitor, for while the former pamted an event from thie 
past days, already painted by nature, this painter depicted 
something which was to take place m future (1e the artist 
could know the Situation of Indra’s court at the timc of 
inauguration—long before the actual mauguration ) Thus 1t 
was a novelty®5 of hie suhyect-matter which was the result 
of his strong farsight At this the winner artist expressed 
the truth that there was no picture at all painted by him 
on the wall He had stmply rubbed a portion of the wall so 


Bt FIA P 121 85 Novelty thus becomes an essential charac 
tenstic of both sahd knowledge and an art object 
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essence does not lie only in her physique 5 it is amidst this 
peculiar natural settings that her person is blown ; apart from 
this she cannot be what she is. Against this background 
she is rendered so life-like that it seems to the king as if she 
is articulate; and Misrakegi praises the king as a good 
painter for his representation of Sakuntala makes her see the 
living girl before her.®° Nevertheless, equal inyportance 
was given to the vividness of each particular object. Reality 
was sought not at the cost of appearance. Indian artists 
were well aware of the charm of physique and did their best 
to bring its likeness even upto a point of illusion. Dusyanta’s 
painting of the bee, in the said picture, that flies around 
the face of Sakuntala is so similar to a living bee that both 
the king and the clown forget foratime thatit is a lifeless 
imitation. The king is so deluded that he even orders the 
bee to leave alone the face of the girl.?? Padmavat! in 
Bhasa’s play praises the picture of the heroine as having the 
perfect semblance  ( ati sadrft) of her.°? Madanika in 
Sidraka’s play judges the perfect likeness ( SusadrSi ) of 
Carudatta’s portrait, for the painter has preserved the tender- 
ness of his eyes, which is the specific feature of his appea- 
rance.93 Ramacandra possessed a youthful warrior figure 
while he broke the Siva-bow at the palace of Janaka. Hence 
his representation in a painting possessing 2 muscular and 
comely body with a charming grace is highly praised by 
Siti in Bhavabhiti’s play, for the picture was perfectly 
similar to the real personality of Rima.24 But on the 
other hand, although the Buddha was 4 prince with a 
warrior-like figure in lis youth, it should not be retained in 
lis portrait after achieving the wisdom. For his personac 
lity was utterly changed then. As the heroic spirit was 


VIL IT ff. 
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mirroric reflection, but an artistic copy is a semblance 
( sddrSya ) of the object concerned, But this impressionistic 
interpretation makes art too subjective to suit the ancient 
Indian idea of the artistic semblance ( sadrSya ).88 Had it 
been so, the mirrorie reflection would no, have been cited 
as an ideal of tbe artistic semblance. A reflection and an 
image both are different from the Original objects and are 
similar to them in so far as tlicy possess only those charactc- 
ristics that are subject to visual perception only. But as a 
Mirror is an inanimate object its reflection is a mechanical 
passive copy of the object, while the artist is unable to bring 
such accurate likeness in his work. A mirror can reflect 


exactly neither more nor less ; but an artist prefers altcration 


Whenever he thinks that the essential spirit of the object is 
not sufficiently *xpressed through its appearance. A lover's 
emotion, for example, may not sometimes be sufficiently 
expressed in bis outward appcarance and gestures, which 
being reflected on a mirror exactly, will not give an observer 
the idea that he is a lover, Butan artist will modify him 
suitably in his portrait in order to reveal jus real character 
as a lover. The artist here imitating the rcal makes It ideal- 
That is why in India art has no such divisions as realistic 
and idealistic ; here tbe real is the ideal. To bring perfection 
to Sakuntala’s serene beauty Dusyanta needs a representa- 

™ surroundings such as the stream of Malini 
and on its sands Swan pairs resting, foot hill lands of the 
S Sacred ranges where the yaks are seen, 
ees that bear bark hermit dresses on theit 
high branches, a doe rubbing her left eye on the buck’s horn 
(expressing her love tohim).*9 For he thinks, Sakuntala’s 


88. Principles of Indian painting ; A review, Ripam, Nos 19-20 1924 
P, 130ff.-see the criticism of A M, “Sadriyam driyate yattu darpare 


Prativimbabar”’ SR 46.149; comp, « Sddrsyam iikhyate yattu darpan€ 


prativimbabar". ACMI. It 939. 89. Kalidasa,  Ab/ujiidna 
Sakuntalam, Iv 
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essenee does not lie only in her physique ; it is amidst this 
peculiar natural settings that her person is blown ; apart fron 
this she cannot be what she is. Against this background 
she is rendered so life-like that it seems to the king as if she 
is articulate; and Miérakeéi praises the king as a good 
painter for his representation of Sakuntala makes her see the 
living girl before her.9° Nevertheless, equal importance 
was given to the vividness of each particular object. Reality 
was sought not at the eost of appearance. Indian artists 
were well aware of the charm of physique and did their best 
to bring its likeness even upto a point of illusion. Dusyanta’s 
painting of the bee, inthe said pieture, that flies around 
the face of Sakuntala is so stmilar to a living bee that both 
the king and the clown forget fora time thatit is a lifeless 
imitation. The king is so deluded that he even orders the 
bee to leave alone the face of the girl.®1 Padmiavati in 
Bhasa’s play praises the picture of the heroine as having the 
perfect semblance (ati sadrsi) of her.°? Madanika in 
Siidraka’s play judges the perfect likeness ( Susadrfi) of 
Carudatta’s portrait, for the painter has preserved the tender- 
ness of his eyes, which is the specifie feature of his appea 
rance.98 R&maeandra possessed a youthful warrior figure 
while he broke the Siva-bow at the palace of Janaka. Hence 
his representation in a painting possessing a museular and 
comely body with a charming grace is highly praised by 
Sita in Bhavabhiti’s play, for the pieture was perfectly 
similar to the real personality of Rama.°4 But on the 
other hand, although the Buddha was a_ prince with a 
Warrior-like figure in his youth, it should not be retained in 
his portrait after achieving the wisdom. For his persona 
lity was utterly ehanged then. As the heroie spirit was 


= ibid VI 91. ibid IV 92. Svapnarasavadattam, VI. Wh fF 
. Mfrechakafikam, IV. trans. by RA.Oliver, ed ILW.Wells P.9? 
SH. Uttararimacaritam, P.361 
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changed within into a meditative serenity, the muscular and 
sturdy figure without had necessarily to undergo a change 
into sombre appearance that would indicate a contro! over 
the passions and sense organs That 1s why the Greck- 
Gandhiara style of the Buddha’s icons representing his 
youthful vigour was not accepted by the Indian mind, and 
was replaced afterwards by the later schools of Indian art 9% 
The likeness of dresses, costumes and colours of people are 
standardized according to the local features and traditions 
The people of Andhra, Drivida, Koéala, Puhnda ard 
Southern India are brown in colour , those of North reddish 
yellow and those of Anga, Banga ond Kalinga faint blue. 
Ascetics wear rags and barks, women of North tie their hair 
high on the head, while those of Avant! and Gauda twist 
their hair into a single ornamented traid A woman whose 
husband has gone away wears dirty clothes and forbids 
ornamental decoration ® Similarly representations of 
natural scenes are in accordance with the:r general appea- 
rance ‘The sky» for example, m day timers pale coloured 
with birds flying and at night black, dotted with twinkling 
stars Mountains should be shown as full of stones, peaks 


and covered with trees, a city as consisting of highways, 
gardens and houses,°? and so on 


iii As artis thought to imitate Nature which 
consists of worlds both visible and invisible, rmitation of the 
visible also comes within its scope There are the objects 
and beings of the immortal world or heaven and those of 
the nether world Among these the imitation ( Vanb2, 


95 It 1s a historical fact which cam be reahsed hy studying the 
Buddha types of Kusana, Iater Andhra, and Mathura penods For 
the Buddha laksana see BS 58 44, for pictures see History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art Plateno XAVII, picture No 75 98 96 NS 
(KM ed) XXI19,5769100 114 97 YDP Il1 42 57ff 
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literally reflection )98 of the gods 1s important, for as we 
know, they are the off-springs of the Viradtpurusa or 
Prajapati (himself the creative aspect of the supreme 
Purusa which is beyond Nature) and are to be wo shipped 
by the mortals in the temples ( the body of Vastupurusa ) 
in order to erable them to achieve the Sonium bonum of 
life through material (artha and kama) and moral (dharma) 
Prosperities. In fact, the worship of these individual gods 
is ultrmately the worship of the supreme Purusa,99 the 
ultimate reality who 1s absolutely formless and can be 
realized only by deep meditation. But as this meditation 
of the Formless Being 1s very difficult on the part of ordinary 
human beings,!¥° the worship of the images of various 
gods, who are essentially the embodiments of | vartous 
aspects of the supreme purusa, is preferred.?°? 

As the gods themselves are worshipped in the images 
( Pratima, literally likeness),?°? not in the materials hike 
wood, stone, clay etc.1°3 of which they are made, the 
images are required to be exactly lke ( ab/urupa ) the forms 
of the gods, otherwise the gods won’t be present in them.2°4 
But how can one know the exact fornis of the invisible 
gods ? Sometimes it is believed that the gods in the first 


98 For the use of ihe word ‘vimba’ for an tmage ( Pratima ) SNS IV. 
1V25 99, BG IX 23-24 100 abd XILS = 101. VDP 1. 46 2-5, 
Kdiyapasanhita 35; **dh)Gnayogasj}a samsiddhyat pratima laksa am 
smrtam’’, SNS AV... W.7E | 102, There are olher synonyms of pratimt 
{in the sense of images ) also, such as Pratekrti, sandyil, arced. mirth 
ete see J. NBaneryee, The Develapment of Hindu Ieonegraph 
chip 11 P. 39ff = 103. for the materials of amages see SNS 1V. 1V.72, 
SR 465-71. Kaiyapa isfpa 50. 7-9 Upagupla, = Buddhist monk adruls 
that the Indus workup te god in an image not 1 materiale 
“Those wha look at carthen smages (mr mayl pratlkrti ) donot Lee 
the clay assuch but withonet secacd thereof henour the ean 
reneple (,amarasam]id } referred toin the earthen mages Dare. 


tyure 
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three age-cy cles — Satya, Treta and Diapara—were visible to 
human beings and no images were then required for their 
worship But when the fourth age-cycle or Kalt yuga 
approached, people became sinful for which the gods did not 
hke to show themselves in persons Once Lord Visnu 
appeared before the King Ambarisa and askcd him to make 
an image of Ins body as at was visible to him, for beng 
overpowered by human folly and forgetfulness he might not 
be able to retain for long his image in his memory 2°° 
Thence forward devotecs, sages and yogins preserved the 
descriptions of the forms of the gods as they yistialized 


them sensibly or bv yogic perception These descriptions 
have been standardized for the artists of the Kali yuga 


These gods do not invariably possess anthropomo- 
rphic forms, for the ultimate reahtv 1s without any specific 
form In its desire for creation it diversified itself tmto 
various forms and names Thus every object of the universe 
whether animate or inammate, ugly or beautiful, mobile 
Or static isin no way less or more divine than others,2°® 
although a particular aspect of this reality 1s more 
expressed in one form while it 1s less in others Although 
the supreme Purusa is himself free from the gunas, Nature 
(his creative aspect, the very desire for creation, variously 
called as the Vorat, Hiranyagarbha, Brahmaprajapatts 
Prakrt: or Maya), being related with whom he creates the 
worlds, 1s a conglomeration of these gunas—satira, rajas 
and ftamas Every object, therefore, as a product of this 
Purusa and Prakrtt, consists of three gunas with the 
predominance of any one of them Sattva, for example, 


predominates in Brahmins and sages, rqjus in warr.ors 


105 VDP Wi chap I, 46, T P Bhattacharya The Canons of Indian 
Arts P 338 (Alberum India Part 1 P 114{F) 106 ‘The Buddhists also 


beheve this - Iam neither deva_ , says the Buddha, ‘Gandharva, Yaksa, 
nor Man Coomarswamy, Elements of Buddhist Iconography P 24 
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and kings, ramas in the pesple of lower castes who lack 
wisdom and heroism. Similarly, among the beasts the lion 
embodies the tamasic qualities such as dreadfulness, violence 
and anger etc., while a cow ordeer or elephant manifests 
the sdttvic aspects. The spring season with its quiet atmos- 
phere and beautiful landscape is sattvic while the tempes- 
tuous nights of the rainy season are famasic, and so on. 


Every form or shape has its advantage. A bird can 
fly in the sky, while fishes and crocodiles can live under 
water, and monkeys jump from tree to tree. Although man 
surpasses all these by his intelligence and certain di: eds 
which others cannot perform, he at the same time is 
inferior to them as without a boat, for example, he cannot 
cross a river nor can he swim under water for long period; 
he lacks the power of flying in the sky and the power of 
running swiftly like a deer. Thus every being has its iimpor- 
tance in the creation and its form possesses some special 
advantage. So the forms of the gods are not limited only to 
those of human beings. They can possess the forins of any 
beings which can suitably embody the particular idea 
( Bhava ) and aspects they manifest and serve the particular 
function to satisfy their devotees.1°7 The almighty Visnu 
assumed the body of a fish to save the seven sages and 
Vaivasvata Manu at the time of the great dissolution or 
Deluge named Bralima when everywhere there was water. 
With the body of a fish he had a human face to indicate his 
intelligence and to narrate to Manu the entire epic named 
The Matsya.498 Similarly he assumed the body of a 
tortoise for there was need of a certain being which could 
exist under the surface of water to hold the mount of 
Mandara upon its back at the time when the gods and 
the giants were churning the Milk Octean.3°¥ <A_ tortoise 


107. Serya-seraka-bhiveyu pratimi laksavam Srutam, SNS IV. IV. 159, 
103. AGP Chap.2 —‘:109.. ibid chap. 3 
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is only fit for this purpose whieh is a bit round in size with 
avery hard bach so as to resiststone Visnu’s imcarnation 
in 1 human body with a hon’s head and its violent 
character at the time of kalling the giant Hiranya Kasipu 
suggests the embodiment of his tamasie aspeet which 1s 
destructive in naturet}° — A hon’s lead would be more 
ferocious and violent than that of any othr ereature. [t 
could devour human bodies sucking its blood A human 
body would be more surtable in fighting against a giant who 
got a similar body Thus the gods can assume any form 
they like and feel uecessary for a specific purpose The 
peculiar combination of a human body and a hon’s head 
is not the only form of his He also appeared before 


Narada with a fiery appearance in somewhat like a 
human shape 22! 


The deities are mostly eoneerved m human forms 
for these forms are more conceivable and lovable for human 
devotees The supra human uniwersal form ( Visvorip? ) 
ofthe lord Krsna was so vast and ineoneeivable for Arjuna, 
his devoted frend, that he could not tolerate it longer 


and requested him to assume his previous huinan shape 


with a friendly appearance 212 But asthe deities are not 


human beings, their images must only be analogous, not 
similar to human forms The same rule 3s also apphed 
when other beings, invisible in this world, are imitated 
(Viz Yaksa, Kinnara, giants and other mythieal creatures) 
Although in most cases a mystic method was applied to fix 
the right Proportion of the images of the visible objects, tt 
had not to go agatnst the direct sense perception But for 
the images of the invisible bemgs no such external verifi- 
cation 1s possible In the former cases the internal standard 
(fixed by yogic perception) was to comcde with the 


110 ibid chap 4 Wl TP BhattacharyaOP et P339 12 BG 
XI 45 46 
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common sense perception ; but sAarithe: latter Case the 
testimonial records are the only source of pramana and the 
standard of verification. In neither case, however, is the 
mystic perception dogmatic, for the pramanas are merely 
conventional. Like the visible beings the invisible beings 
also manifest their vital spirits. Hence the principles of 
their physical manifestation are analogous, though not 
exactly similar, to those of the visible ones. The height of 
the gods are fixed according to the superiority of power 
and sex ascribed to them. Lord Visnu, the supreme god, 
is one hundred and twenty four angulas (or the best ten-tala) 
Brahma, Sankara, the goddesses like Sri Uma, Sarasvati 
will be of 120 angulas; Indra, Aditya, Candra, the goddess 
Durga, the sages Bhrgu and Markanda ete. of 116, giants 
of 108, Bhitta and Kinnara of 36, aad so-one As BUSY 
beings of particular size have their limbs proportionate to 
each other and to the whole body, the bodies of these 
invisible beings must contain a similar proportion also. 
Each figure has its separate ratio of proportion. An image 
of 108 angulas, for example, is divided into nine parts OF 
talas (one tala=12 aigulas. ), each tila being sub-divided 
into four parts or arhgas. ‘The portions from the middle of 
forehead to chin, from collar bone to chest, from chest to 
navel and from navel to hips possess one tala each ; from 
hips to knees and from knees to insteps are of two talas eaeh 3 
and from forehead to the crown of head, neck, knee cups 
and feet taken together are of one tala, each heing One 
amsa.433 The Same proportion is to be observed in ati 
of human forms of equal height- But as the divine beings 
are superior to human beings in their spiritual power, 
their physical appearance cannot be exactly like that of the 
latter. A god thus may have five heads, ten hands and 


-V de 
113. For pratima lahgana see Matsya purdra, 259-260; va snes 
rama, 26; AgP chap. 49-52, SSD7% RS.58. 244; Raiyapailipa cheP- 
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three eyes in each head etc as it as necessary for tlre 
perfect manifestation of his essential spimt In this regard 
there 1s no relation between a human and a divine image 


As the seriptural testrmony 15 the source and 
standard of the proper measurement of a divine image, 1ts 
beauty and graee, too, should be judged by the same Any 
kind of free invention of the artist 1s not allowed here 134 
An artist 1s not allowed, for example, to substitute a head 
of a man for the elephant head of Ganega or to minimize 
his swelled belly tnto a normal human size so as to make it 
more beautiful by the standard of human form In that 
case he rather makes the image ugly Nevertheless the 
gemus of the artist has to play an rmportant roll here First, 
he has to intuit the divine form instructed by the seriptures, 
and for the understanding of tlus form a very natured 
sensitivity towards the visible world is required Although 
the exact counterpart of the form of Ganega 1s not available 
m the sensible world, yet his elephant head, a sinall and 
fat human body with a big belly are all the objects of 
Sensuous experience, whieb the artist has to combine in 2 
unique way exercising his creative imagination, Thus from 
the sensuos he has to pass to the supersensuous 


In many cases where the divine forms are greatly 
analogous to human forms, their figures are to be idealized by 
a process of selective Imitation, the exact counterparts of whieh 
are absent in the visible world, for divine beings are superior 
tothe mortals All the best pomts of feminine beauty are 
selected and eombined rn the images of Radha, Laksmi and 
Durga etc Radha’s complexion is like a white ‘campaha’ 
flower, 1t blazes hike a crore of moons Her abundant hair 
is twisted up fashionably and is deeorated with Malati 


ne SSD 78 Pratuma ‘Laksanayukia sanmhiti nddhida bhavati®y BS 
yr Manato nadiikam kinan tadvimbam ramyamuchyate SNS 1V 1V 74 
astramanena yoramjak sa ramjamanya evaln ibid 104 
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flowers She smiles shghtly but attractively ?7° Durga’s 


ies oe fully developed, round and tightly pressed to each 
Pa aus arc so ingh and heavy that it seems, her 
appcar abov ec narrowed by thier burden Small hairs 
after lord S sarap geek if Cupid 3s germinated there anew 
cae eee fe burnt him bv his fiery anger and the thighs 
Laksmt 1s ut soft as the trunks of plantain trees 116 
tive and See and extreniely beautiful with her attrac- 
waist and ee tv curved eye brows, round cheeks, slim 
eavy buttocks etc 217 


fearful Roa. #28 of dreadful deities, similarly, all the 
Camunda’s te es e visible obsects are selectively combined 
upwards bi are displayed fiercely, hairs disarranged, fly 
covers her br e wears a string of skulls, skin of tiger and 
The ima . ea with aes of elephant, n 218 
neg oe of Kirtimukha, a mythical figure born 

oe ace eases eat of anger, a terrible being 
pes sae Ss, a protruding tounge, eyes burning with 
a single cou ying upwards ete **° These 1s, mn fact, not 
istobec egltele of this figure in the visible world whicb 
are he Bi irectly , but a number of dreadful animals 

re combined 1n an idealize d form 
tthe divine images must 


Sometimes it 1s held tha 
Id, although rarely infant 


al 

ike zs depicted as young, never © 
But it seems this view 38 not invariable = AS the 

essential spirit and idea of 


y be standa- 


Hindus give emphasis upon the 
form can reall 


ere none of its outward 

e 

Ree The same authorsty classified the images im 
nce with the wital state they embody An image 
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which cxpresses a tranquil inner state in 1s sombre appea- 
rance sitting in a Yoga posture { yagamudra ) and being wore 
shipped by others 1s called Sattwuka That which is in acuve 
attitude holding weapons ready to kill the cnemucs 1s Rajast, 
and an image actually destroying giants assuning 4 dreadful 
appearance, displaying thus a fdmasa bhasa ts called Téamasi 
(also samhdra mrirtt) 12% On his own principle Sukracarya 
cannot urge that a deity with elderly bhdsa within will 
assume a youthful appearance without Brahma 1s alwyas 
old for he is the eldest of alltthe created beings as he was 
first born in the begmning of creation 222 Dhiinvavaty 1s 
similarly depicted as an old, ugly widow, for she cmbodhes 
the tamasa aspect of the goddess Durga 7?” 


An artist in amutation of the thing invisible (adrsta), 
thus, should give special attention to these two principles of 
visual art — pramana and <idréya while the other four 
principles are to be regulated accordingly 


1V. Besides the above men,ioned characteristics of 
visual arts according to the general Indian tradition, some 
specific outlooks regarding the imttative relations between 
the reality and art are noted 1n some important philosophical 
systems and eminent art critics The Buddhists deny the 
existence of a permanent realty Every reality (saéra )s 
they say, 1s causally efficient ( arthakriyakaril ) and as such 
is Momentary, for the: same object cannot produce the 
same effect more than once , a seed which has gernunated 
once, for example, cannot do so again, and an ordinary 
seed and aseed fit for germination are not the same 1a4 
Every object is again eather senuent or insentient (or matter) 
The latter consists of the Rapa Skandha only, while the 


121 SNS IV LV 70-39 122 That is why he 3 called “pegmaha”’ 


(the grand father) 123 Tantrascra see the hymn to Dhimavah 
P365 24 Sariadarsanasangraha P 38 
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former consists of five skandhas such as vedana (feehng of 
pleasure, pain or indifference), samjna ( conceptual knowle- 
dge), samskara ( synthetuc mental state, synthetic functioning 
of the compound sense affections, compound feel:ngs and 
compound concepts It includes memory impressions and 
the impressions of the actions of a previous hfe or birth also ) 
and yyfdna 125 The Jataka storses suggest that even the 
lower animals possess all these charactenstics, though 1 
a lesser degree while compared with human beings,? 2 © 
among whom a few can only achieve perfect wisdom, the 
supreme development of Samjia and vijfiana by a continuous, 
sincere practice of meditation such as the Buddha did Thus 
although the Buddlusts deny the eaistence of a permanent 
soul!27 they supply the latter four skandhas as the differe 
ntia of sentient beings Now, the materials of art such as 
canvas, stone, colours ete consist only of the rapashandha 
and as such they are unable to produce hhenesses of 
sentient beings consisting of five skandhas They are 
still more unable to produce a likeness when the being 10 
question has attained perfect wsdoin and sublime 
consciousness When the hing Vimbisara asked lus court 
painters to paint the hkeness of the Buddha whom they had 
already seen before, they expressed their inability to punt 
without Ins bodily presence before them, for, they said, 
they had not been able to retaim in their memory’ the 
impression of such a super being At ther request, then, 
Buddha was brought to the palace, but stil} they “ere 
unable to grasp his brifliant essence At fast the Buddha 
asked them to bring a canvas On winch he cast his shadow 
and instructed them to fill im the outhne with colours 124 


125 AP Ph P Or 126 The Biddha athe presiott lirtls in 
assuming the dodies of various ammals such a4 clephart cee 
Poiessed intelligence and other human qualities aL lal me 
128° Diy sad nam SNANVIT P 404 F 
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The vijfianavadins, howescr, do not admit the 
real existence ( paramarthata ) of any external thing for its 
discrinnnating niture [tis only the constructive imagination 
of mind that builds up the thngs “As the waves appear 
instantly on the ocean, or smages ina murror or a dream so 
the mindis reflected in its own scnse-ficlds °229 As the 
things aie unreal owing to their relativity, the words 
referring to them are also the samc, for in spcech one 
cannot speak of anything without relating 1t to some hind 
ofcausal relation The real truth ( Paramartha) thus can 
never be referred to by such words for truth transcends 
relatiwiuty The Buddha himself states that his verbal 
Instruction cannot express the wisdom wluich he wants to 
convey, for truth isto bercahzed by a decp meditation 
Although both the referring words and the referred objects 
are false, 1t1s simply a convention (syavahara) to speak of 
things as known = Nevertheless, the verbal instruction has a 
pragmatic value The Buddha himself compares the 
unreality of lus verbal instruction with a ctira on a canvas 
A master painter or his disciples try to represent an object 
with colours on a canvas But in fact, neither on the canvas, 
nor on the plate nor in colours does the object exist , but in 
order to attract the attention of the people a citra (of an 
object ) 1s only imagined sn colours 39 So also 1s the truth 
— simply imagined as couched in the words Nevertheless, 


both the instruction and art have their practical or pheno 


menal (Vyaiahariha or samvrit )value “Asa hing or 2 


wealthy house holder”, the Buddha says, “giving his children 
various clay-inade animals pleases them and makes them 
play (with the toys ) but later gives then) real ones, so I 
making use of various forms and :mages of things, instruct 


$ 
my sons 131° The relation between truth and words 1s 
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analogous to that between the real living ammals and their 
clay models, Thus art both verbal and visual, according 
to the Buddlusts, 1s only an smperfect representation of truth 
and possesses only phenomenal reality (samvrtte) If the 
visible world 1s wrongly conceived as really existing, visual 
art 1s stil] more wrongly conceived as real objects and 1s, 
therefore, twice removed from the absolute reality ( pdramar- 
thika sata). This rmaginative and iJlusory character of the 
visual art thus -becomes a very striking example to explain 
the illusory character of the visible world stself 


“An artist once a picture pamted 

Of such a monster that he fainted, 

So endlessly worlds transmigrate 

By false ideas infatuate 

As stars, a fault of vision, as a lamp, 

A mock show, dew drops, or a bubble, 

A dream, a lighting flash, or cloud 

So should we view what 1s conditioned ’? 132 


The monistic Vedantins, however, do not suspend 
the existence of the external world unlike the Vijfiana 
vadins, nor do they attribute any absolute reality to it 
It exists with all its varieties only from a phenomenal 
( Vyavahartka ) pomt of view The dream objects appear 
as real only in a dream , but when the dream evaporates one 
becomes conscious of its falsity, similarly all the wordly 
affairs are true for an ordinary human being who has no 
knowledge of Brahman, the absolute reahty , and becomes 
attached to the worlds, heavily affected by 1ts pleasurable or 
miserable experrences But the world melts away before 
one who possesses the knowledge of Brahman lhe the 
illusion of a rope as a snake vanishes after one’s careful 


observation 138 


132 Buddhist Scriptures, P 189 133 AT PheP 443 
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As the vanet) of the phenomenal world the plurality 
of the souls 1s also false from the absolute ( Pdéramarthiha ) 
point ofview They aae but the same as the supreme soul, 
although the individual souls appear as different from the 
universal one as a reflection on a  murror seems to be 
different from and mdependent of the original object The 
Vedanta siitra states that an individual <oul is an dbhasa 
(literally reflection) of the universal soul 


Ignorance (asid}4) 
serves here as a murror 


Sankara explains that an dbhasa 
isneither the thing itself nor an altogether different thing 
independent of it The image of the sun, for example, on 
the water, 1s not really the sun itself, nor something other 
than the sun Though the individual soul in its pure from 
18 identified with the universal one, it seems as different from 
that, foritis affected by ignorance 234 


Vidyarany amuni compares this world which 1s an 
illusion with the illusion of painting An artist represents 
different people decorating them with clothes of 
different colours on canvas But the difference of these 
elothes are false for they have no separate existence 
from the reeeptiele —eloth or canvas Thus while the canvas 


is a real cloth, the clothes of painted people are only 
illusory ( sast abhasa ) 


On the same eanvas an artist 
paints all! 


the objects of visible and invisible worlds 
Hence there 1s no essential difference between a mountain 
(jada ) and a man ( cetana) ma painting, for essentially 
they are all nothing other thanthe canvas Thus if the 
phenomenal world is an abhasa (reflection, mutation oF 
copy) of the absolute Teality, the artistic world is an abhasa 
of the phenomenal reality 735 Bhuvanadeva, an eminent 
author on the canons of Indian atts elaborates this Vedantic 
view of art His Vigvakarman instructs his son Aparajita 


134 Sankaras com to the Brahmasutra, 1 350 135 Paneadasi 
VI 19 
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that the origin of citra 1s as old as the origin of the universe 
itself, for it is essentially an abhasa To judge from the 
absolute point of view, there 1s no world, and no phenomena 
with imnumerable varieties As the water-reflection of the 
moon (jalacandrama) has no separate existence from the 
moon itself, so alsois the relation between the world and 
Brahman, and between the phenomenal object and its 
representation in art } 36 Asaman withthe knowlcdge of 
Brahman looks at the world indifferently, so also a man 
with knowledge of the phcnomenal reality considers the 
refleetory character of arts The former does neither suffer 
from sorrows nor enjoy the happiness, for he knows that 
there 1s nothing in the world which causes such feelings 1n 
teality So also one conscious of the nature of the pheno- 
menal objects does neither hke to marry a sculptured girl 
nor fear a painted tiger, for he knows that these are mere 
likenesses incapable of serving any practical purpose If the 


eosmic art ( the world itself ) 1s the reflection of Brahman 


on Mavi, the human artis the reflection of Nature on the 
heart of the artist which he visualizes 

Together with this illustomstic view of the world, 
the ila theory suggests a very important insight into the 
aesthetic activity Brahman 1s pure existente ( sat), pure 
bliss (ananda) Although hes 
self-satisfied (aptakania), just for the sake of a play he desires 
to diversify himself, and thus being reflected on his will 
for creation, his own maya power, he becomes many He 
is thus both the material and the instrumental eause of the 
world Itis not that he creates himself as a potter creates 
pots out of clay It is as ifa man enters into a room, the 
walls of which are set with mirrors and finds himself diver- 
sified into many images But it ts not that this desire 1s to 
fulfil some wants that he has As hess the only reality, he 


conserousness ( cif ) and pure 


136 Aparajita precha, 224 1-24, 233 17-18 
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cannot want something other than himself. His play of 
creation is for the sake of bliss, and bliss is not available 


when one feels lonely. Thus his blissful «nature implies 
that he must enjoy himself in his own varieties, 257 


fokae same is true with the artistic creation. Every 
body who enjoys 4 painted horse ss conscious of its 
unreality. Hence the reason of its enjoyment is not its 
practical utility that he gets from a living horse. On the 
contrary, the more conscious he is of its phenomenal 
unreality, the more is his enjoyment, for tt is the “accuracy 
of likeness of something accomplished through the materials, 
which are very unlike its original, that the ‘aesthete appre 
ciates. Thus as a phenomenal world and a dream world 
have their own standards of reality, so also the aesthetic 
world constructs its own standard of reality, and its proper 
enjoyment is impossible by the standard of phenomenal oF 
absolute reality. Brahman relishes his own ‘creation although 
he is conscious of its falsity ( not absolutely true ). So’ also 
an aestbete enjoys a painted horse although he is conscious 
of its falsity ( not phenomenally true ). In both the cases 
enjoyment is pure, free from any attachment OF detach 


ment; and this indifferent nature is due to the knowledge 
of the object’s falsity. 


Sankuka, an eminent dramatic critic, thinks, tod, 
that all art is essentially an imitation ( anukril ) of an event 
o object of Nature of the past or present time, and as such it 
is different from both the absolute and the phenomenal 
truth ( tatrva). But he disagrees with the Vijnanavadins 
and the Vedantins in denying that it is an error (viparyaya 
or mistaken perception ( mithyd ) ; it is neither a> doubt 
( samfaya ) nor merely a similitude ( sddrSya )- None of the 
following cognitions, for example, is “aesthetic — “this 


a the com. of Sankara and vicaspati to the Brahmasitra 
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picture ( of a horse )is really a horse’, “‘is that ( picture ) 
a horse or not 2”, “The appearance of that ( Picture }) as a 
horse is illusory” and “‘that ( picturc ) is like a horse”. In 
other words, aesthetic cognition is completely independent 
of a logical cognition, and its nature cannot be explained 
by a logical analysis. Sankuka suggests that art imitates 
Nature in such away that it arouses a cognition in the 
pesthets such as “This ( Picture ) is a horse’’, and the aesthe- 
tic cognition is mostly like a yogic perception OF jntuition 
whee ‘Gnvolvcs no contradictory notion, and thus it is 
impossible to say that itis a form of mistake ( viplava ) 3 
it is an immediate perecption ( annubhava ) evident in an 

by itsclf, What sort of argument, then, could put it in 
question 2288 Abhinavagupta, an opponent of Sankuka, 
agrees with him that visual arts are imitative, but argucs 
that all the arts are not of the same nature ; especially 
poetry is certainly of a different order from the visual arts. 
= picture of a cow, for example, aims at producing an 
imperfect copy of a real cow as it copies only its physical 


composition. The conscrous elements of a cow iS inaccessible 


to painting for the materials like colours and canvas which 


it uses are all insentient. How can sentient being be 
perfectly manifested through only snsentient object ? Visual 
art is thus not a manifestation, as some critics think, of a 
real object, but only imitation of it; for imitation is 
n imperfect likeness ( sadrSya ) of an 
original.13% ‘Some people say’, he writes, “The pigments 
—orpiment, etc. undoubtedly compose, ( samyuj ) a cow. 
is understood in the sense of 
le also are snerror. For we 
fest real ( paramarthika ) 


according to him 4 


Now, if the word ‘compose’ 
manifest ( abhivyaj ), these PCP 
cannot say that minimum Cte. mani 
cow like the one which might be manifested by a lamp et 
All they do is to produce ( nirvrt ) a particular aggregate 


138, Gnoli Op. cit P. 37-38 139. NS (AB) P- 35 
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(samitha) similar to cow The only object of the imgae, 
‘itaslike a cow’ 1s simplv this mintum ete applied to 
constitute a particular arrangement ( sannivesa ) similar to 
the arrangement of the Irmbs of cow ’?240 


140 Gnoh op cit P 48 Pnor to Abhinava, it appears, Anandavate 
dhana also had looked down upen citra as an inferior type of a art 
in companson with poetry Hs definition of the ‘picture poetry’ 
(catrakivya—Dhsanyaloka 1 42,43) suggest that a picture ts simply 
an unintelligent replica of a thing im so far as a painter does nothing 
new, but sumply smitates the things which are already there Ananda 
vardhana would agree with Abhinava that a picture is an aggregrte 


of only visual aspects of a thittg, wanting its soul or essence together 
with its otber sensible aspects 


CHAPTER Il 


VANMAYAM. IMITATION AND 
RE-PERCEPTION 


1 Mustceessentially a cthythmic movement — a 
representation of cosmos and the basis of all the fine arts -~~ 
the theory of Nada—Ahata and Anahata in cosmos and 
human body—Ahata an incomplete representafion of Anahata 
eg all the ordinary sensible sounds including vocal and 
instrumental music — representation of human emotion 1 
music — Sruti, Svara_ and Raga—Raga the final form of 
music—Raga an audible rmage—Raga and picture 1 Dance 
—an imitation through rhythmre movement of body —1ts 
object — the actions of three worlds——different types of dance 
—-Nrtta, Nrtya and Natya—aiffering in ways of representa- 
tion—four hinds of representanon used in dance—therr 
symbolical nature Nrtta the primary form of dance —— Nrtya 
an advance over it -—more representative than Nrtta 
11 Natya the most :mitative of ‘all aits—a visual reproduc- 
tion of a verbal composition of full story—poetry °7 verbal 
composition—essentially a transformation of Nature accor 
ding to the principles of probability and propriety 
probable likeness of Nature 1V Nafy@ or drama—Bhiaratt s 
conception — an imitation of states and actions of three 
worlds—Ins followers—Dhanafyaya 17 Dhantha—Vis* 
natha—Bharata’s cornmentators——Bh1yjfa Loll1f a—Srankuhts 
Imitation theory —Abhinay agupt’s refutation — imitio08) 
versus retolling — his theory © re-perception—eriUcisny 
mmitation theory of Mabhimabhatta 


anes 


he Visnudharmottara Purana states that music 
especrally vocal music 1s the basis of all the fine arts, and 
so without a fundamental knowledge of music, knowledge 
of other arts 1s impossible This statement suggests that 
among all arts vocal music is the first born. It gave rise to 
instrumental music from which dance developed , and 
painting, the two dimensional visual art, took dance as the 
model of its technique upon which ultimately statuary, the 
three dimensional visual art, was brought into perfection * 


Such a trend of artistic development 1s conceived 
bv Indians, because they think that a rhythmic movement 
Which forms the basis of the entire Natural creation 1s also 
the basis of all the arustic Creations According to the 
Sankhya school, before creation, unmanifested Nature 
{the Maternal principle) was with her three constituents— 
‘sattva’, ‘rajas’ and ‘tamas’ in a state of equilibrium Owing 
toher proximity with Pususa the Spimtual Principle, she 
moved, and this movement led to creation Nature’s move- 
ment was not chaotie or anomalous [nan orderly way the 
three constituents mixed mm various proportions as a_ result 
of which the world appears vanegated 


The Saiva School agrees with the Sankhya that 


movement (spandana) is the beginning of creation but 
explains the process m a shghtly different way Matter and 
Spirit 1re not here two separate prineiples Both belong to 
Lord Paramegvara, the Absolute Creator of the Universe 
But he is not directly concerned with this creation He 
first created Power (of creation) , and when a desire for 
cleation arose in this power ( Sakti } she moved, and out of 


i VDP Ill §37, cr SRA Vol 5, FE 1-2 
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this moveinent Nada (Sound), the fount of manifested Nature 
was created 2. In the Prapaftcasara® Purusa is luminous 
( jyotih ) and Prakrti a conscious or vital principle Roused 
by desire for creation Prakrti mixes with Purusa and modifies 
herself to some definite sohd point ( Vindu) This macro- 
cosnirc point creates the world by dividing itself ito Nada 
(Sound), mucrocosmue point ( Vindu ) and Vya (Seed) of all 
the things These confusing opimons are clarified in the 
Sarada Tilaka,* which states that Vindu is Siva or Parame- 
svara and Via 1s Saktz, his consort or power From the 
combinattou of these two soundis produced ‘The entire 
universe 1s thus essentially a sound which 1s audible not to 
an) ordinary ear but only to a human being in deep contem- 
plation Prior to his practice and contemplation ( dhjana ) 
a beginner hears various chaotic sounds , but as he becomes 
absorbed 1n the first stage of hts contemplation he can hear 
rhythmic sounds of the seas, clouds, springs, bells and drums 
These sounds then become more subtle hke that of tiny bells, 
flutes and lyres and like the sweet hununings of black bees 
Sounds become sweeter and subtler as one merges deeper and 
deeper in his contemplation until his individual conse ousness 
1s completely lost in the unrversal one in a state of samadhi § 
There 1s no limit to this macrocosmic sound and no sound 
isheard m the ordinary world which this Ethereal Sound 
excludes In fact, all the ord:nary sounds are the gross 
nianifestation of this macrocosmic ethereal sound 
As the hunian shape ts the perfect representation of 
the universe in a microcosmic form, the macrocosmic sound 
1s also said to be produced in and pervading through this 
body as its microcosmic counterpart The in anifested Nature 
consists of five gross elements such as eaith, water, fire, “U2 


2 JC Chauerp, Aashmir Shanaism Part 1,P41Sqq 3 14 
4 7 7101, “Vondu gatmakastatra Vyam gakly Atmakam"’, Raghasa 
bhatta quoles Prayega ara here = 5 Nedavindupant ad V1, 1 1 
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and sky each generating from a potential energy and thus 
possessing this as its characteristic attribute Sound 1s the 
potency of sky, touch of ur, colour of fire, taste of water 
and smell of carth The Nada-theorists accept the Sinkhya 
system of evolution with a little altcration Thev think 
sound, the potency of shy, ss not asingle umt Its not 
homogeneous, present in all other four potentials, but hetero- 
geneons — a compound product of fire and ur Fire is the 
source of power and air of vital force Combined with and 
kindled by this air fire generates and expands the universe 
which 1s essentially sound Siva or Paramegvara, the fount 
of power (Sakti) 1s the Fire potential and Sakti 1s the 


vital Principle A combination of both generates sound , 
and this sound 1s the first creation ® 


The Nada-theorssts, hke other schools of Ind:1n 
philosophy, believe that the body of a human being 
1s the perfect representation of the entire universe, their 
explanations, however, vary an accordance with their 
notions ofthe universe A living human body 1s composed 
of five gross elements each of them having its circulating 
centre ( cahra) inside the spinal cord ‘The centie of earth 
3 at «the «bottom = =( miladhara) and those of water, 
fie, aw and sky are sttuated respectively in an uptvard 
direction — water between the navel and the sex organ, fire 
at the navel, air at the heart and sky at the throat The 
sixth centre situated between two eyebrows on the forehead 
is the place of consciousness and above all these fiva himself 
exists in the most powerful centre at the cerebrum and 
Sakti: in the lowest centre (ofearth) as a power point 
(Vindu) 7 It 1s thus a umon m-division of iva and Sakti 
which tends to creation, and when the two unite absolutely 


6 Vabnimaruta samy gannadah samupajayate Singablupala quotes 
from Matanga 8 Brhaddest See hu com to SRK vol I II 3 
7 $Safcakra, ed Haripada Deva Sarma, Cal 1357,st 5 Saqq 
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the creation ceases. A human being who aspires for the 
supreme bliss above all sorts of the worldly happiness 
limited within the fluctuating gross elements must unite 
the two extreme centres of his body (the microcosmos), 
and by that he must go above all the mundane affairs. But 
he cannot unite these two avoiding the gross elements, for 
these are the essentials for his very existence. He has to 
awake the ‘power’ which is dormant, as if contracted into 
a small point ( Vindu ) and has to make it pass by some 
peculiar practices through the centres of gross elements 
successfully and to unite it finally with Siva in the 
cerebrum. & 

As in the macrocosmos the supreme sound is always 
created by the regular movement of power (Sakti), the same 
happens inside the human body also. If the macrocosmic 
sound is created by the vibrations that are due toa contact 
of Siva and Sakti and to her frequent movement as she 
transforms herself variously every moment, the nticrocosmic 
sound is created by the natural attraction between Siva 
and Sakti situated in two ends of the body. Both the sounds 
are, however, inaudible to ordinary ears. Although ue 
Vibrations start from the earth-centré where Sakti lies 
dormant ata point, its sound is not heard even by the 
Yogins unless they pass through the centres of fire and air.° 
So both the sounds are of the same nature ~~ produced auto- 
matically in a natural way, for which they are called 
Anahata (unstruck). In the physical world common experi 
ence shows that sound is produced where two things are 
struck against each other. These ordinary, sensible sound 
are called ‘Ahata’ (Struck) by the Nada theorists. ? 
Although the ethereal or divine sound ts due to the move- 


ment caused by the contact of two principles, See 
Py * * = a 
contact nor the movement 1S ordinarily perceptible. 1 


8. Ibid 51 Sqq- 9. SDM YPPis-16 10. SRK Vol. I. 11, 3 
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is why it is distinguished from the normal ahata or ‘struck’ 
sounds. Although the process of sound creation is always 
thesame, the former is ‘primary’ whereas the latter is 
‘secondary’. It is like a distinction between natural and 
artificial or between an original and its imitation; and 
although the sound of the cosmos and that of the human 
body are both automatic and share equal nature, yet as 
the human body is built after the pattern of the universe 
and so is a representation of it, the sound inside it must 
necessarily be representation of the cosmic sound. ‘The two 
sorts of representation are not, ofcourse, without some 
fundamental distinction. While the unstruck sound of the 
human body is a perfect representation of the cosmic sound, 
the struck sounds of the perceptible world are only its 
imperfect representations. 

Now, as the Ahata sound is an imperfect repre- 
sentation of the Anihata, it is naturally incapable of 
expressing perfectly the force of the latter, Thus the sounds 
pronounced by human beings imperfectly represent the 
inner rhythmic vibration of the perpetual sound, for they 
are whe effects of the strikings Of some sense organs and 
organic parts such as the tongue, lips, throat, palate etc. 
When such vocal sounds are uscd by human beings to 
express their inner feelings and desires, they are moulded in 
accordance with the peculiar rhythmic vibrations occurring 
in the flow of Andhata sound in a particular state of feeling 
Heese of peculiar vibrations starts from the 
through fire and air Bo Capstale ane hue pase 

entres forms the Anahata sound and 


then reaching the cerebrum comes back and passes through 
mouth as Ahata manifestin 


only certai i its 
force.}1 Ag the § Y tn portions of 1 


reetre inner vibrations are not always of the same 
nature in all the states, e.g. in love and hatred, misery and 


NH. R. K. Bhattacarya, Subdarativa { Bengali} P. 262, 
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happiness, fear and courage etc their vocal representations 
must change accordingly Hence there are various modes 
of vocal sounds representing their corresponding inner 
vibrations under varrous states of emotion Therc may be 
innumerable modes of vocal sounds But all of them are 
not rhythmic and so are not pleasing tothe human ear 
eg ravingsof mad men As the aim of music, Itke that of 
any other art, is to please, rt uses only those modes as its 
medium which are regular, rhythmic and are in perfect 
consonance with the wnner :hythmic vibrations These modes 
are called Srutis by the theortsts of music ?? There may be 
as many Srutis as possible mn accordance with the mnume- 
rable types of regular vibrations, 1t 3s impossible for a normal 
being either to pronounce or to listen them al} Almost all 
the theorists accept only twenty-two such modes that can be 
prorounced by a nermal human vaice and can be histenec 
to by a normal human ear distinctly All these twenty- 
two modes or vocal vibiations represent regularly certain 
definite emotions which are named by the musicians 1M 
accordance with their nature Chandovati, for example, 
indicates peace of mind, heroism and generosity ; Raudri 
wrath, warmth and enthusiasm , _Kumudvatl simplicity and 
gaitv, Sandipani kindhng of love and affection and so 
on 18 
The Srutis form the parts of several musical compo- 
sitions or Ragas as the hmbs form the parts ofa body 
Hence the recitation of a Sra: only cannot please a human 
ear so much as the singing of a Réga will do, for ae 
separated limbs of a beautiful body are not pleasing to one’s 
sight The Sruns first form certain notes OF Siaras by 2 
cost 29-30, Datts 


Sangltasamayaséra 
n Music { Ant 


12 Matanga, Brhaddes: (Trivendram) P 5, See al 
Jam (Musical Journal), Oct 1957 PErsvadeve 
(Adyar) P 74 13 O Gosmam: The Story of India 
PH ), 1997, PP 218 220 
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1s why it 1s distinguished from the normal! ahata or ‘struck’ 
sounds Although the process of sound creation 1s always 
thesame, the former 1s ‘primary’ whereas the latter 1s 
‘secondary’ It 1s lke a distinction between natural and 
artifiuial or between an orginal and its imitation, and 
although tbe sound of the cosmos and that of the human 
body are both automatic and share equal nature, yet as 
the human body 1s built after the pattern of the universe 
and so is & representation of at, the sound inside it must 
necessarily be representation of the cosmic sound. The two 
sorts of representation are not, of course, without some 
fundamental distinction While the unstruck sound of the 
human body 1s a perfect representation of the cosmic sound, 
the struck sounds of the perceptible world are only tts 
imperfect representations 
Now, as the Ahata sound ts an imperfect repre- 
sentation of the Anahata, it 1s naturally incapable of 
expressing perfectly the force of the latter Thus the sounds 
pronounced by human beings imperfectly represent the 
inner rhythmic vibration of the perpetual sound, for they 
are the effects of the strikings of some sense organs and 
orgamec parts such as the tongue, lips, throat, palate ete 
When such vocal sounds are used by human beings to 
express their inner feelings and desires, they are moulded in 
accordance with the peculiar rhythmic vibrations oceurring 
in the flow of Anahata sound in a particular state of feeling 
or willing This flow of pecuhar vibrations starts from the 
LAN earth centre (Vindu), and wlule passing 
iough fire and air centres forms the Anahata sound and 


Si the cerebrum comes back and prsses through 
mouth as ita manifestin 

only certain portions of 1ts 
force 12 6 y Pp 


As the inner vibrations are not always of the same 
nvture in all the states, eg in love and hatred, misery and 
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of Indian music explains this relation in the light of the 
Sankhya theory of causation. According to him although 
a svara is a modification of certain Srutis it is neither 
identical with nor an illusory appearance of the latter. 
Sruti and svara indeed are different but not wholly as the 
Naiyayikas think, for in a svara all the constituent Srutis 
can be distinctly realized if one detects with care. In fact, 
they are not lost in the svaras. With all their individual 
features they are rather modified into a new unit. Syaras are 
manifested by the Srutigs as the objects in dark places are 
by alamp.25 
Svaras are, then, new units formed by a regular 
combination of Srutis, the primary vocal units. There are 
seven svaras1® each consisting of some Srutis of particular 
number and nature, and aiming at arousing a particular 
emotion, which the constituent Srutis manifest unanimously, 
they finally produce an aesthetic experience of the same 
nature when used in a Raga, the final form of musical art. 
Gandhara, for example, has four constituents which indicate 
hardness, determination and wrath etc. which, if prominent 
in a Raga, generates a sentiment ( Rasa ) of Fury ( Raudra ). 
Paticama, likewise, generates a lustful emotion ( Kama) 
distinct from that of love or affection, not necessarily of a 
sexual character, generated by the note Madhyama for which 
it contains the Srufis like Ksiti, Rakta, Sandipan! and 
Alapani that manifest an attachment of gross and exciting 
nature ; and the latter comprises Priti and Marjani that 
indicate a deep, sincere and sober affection. 27 
Allthe seven notes are said to be uttered by the 
lower animals and birds regularly aud successfully. «4 
euckoo coos Paficama, an clephant sounds Nisada, a pea 
eock crows Sadja and so on. It is sometimes stated that 


15. Siigabhipala in SRK. 16. SDM. P. 30 17. Saigltadarpand 
(ed, S.M. Tagore, Cal. 1881) P. 22. 
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systematic combination of which Ragas are oak eee 
But philosophers are of different opinions reg g 
. . The Buddhists think that there is no 
generation of Svaras. sei 
fundamental differenee between the two —Sruti and Svara. 
According te Dharmakirti two things eannot be related as 
cause and effect unless an identity (taditmya) of essence 
is granted. Thus the effeet and the cause are essentially 
the same.24 The musicians of this sehool propound that 
the difference between a Sruti and Svara is that between an 
individual and a race. Both of them are essentially identical 
on the ground that they are all audible percepts. 

The monistic Vedintins, however, follow their 
theory of illusion, a key to the explanation of the world- 
creation as wellas tothecausality. The effect, according 
to then, is essentially the same as the cause, but it only 
appears to be something different as a reflected image seems 
tobe different from the original object. We saw in the 
preceding chapter how these philosophers explain the world- 


creation as well as the products of visual arts as illusory 
appearances. 


The same principle they apply in judging “the 

between Sruti and Svara. Sruti is the basis of 
music and as such Svara, that is generated from 
have any independent existence. 


relation 


it, eannot 
Both of them are audible 
percepts — a Syara, which is essentially a combination of 
certain Srutis cannot be something diiferent from them. 
It is like a mirror-reflection of certain Srutis. The Naiyayikas, 
as usual to their theory of eausation, suggest that a svara 45 
an effect is not identieal with the Srutis, its cause. Common 
_ Sense shows that milk Joses its existence after producing 
forcatd: Hence ina Syara Srutis are united in a unique form 
naturetout having individual identity. The Sankhya school 
er all the above views. Matantga an eminent authority 
Ph. P. 156, 
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is an image or representation ( Pratiripam). Both the arts 
audible ( vanmayai ) and visual (riipam) represent the inner 
rhythmic movements in both man and Nature (both the 
aspects : visible and invisible — “trailokya” ). That is why 
all the thirty-six audible images ( Ragas) are translated 
into visual images ( Citra) and verbal descriptions. The 
tune Malava, for example, is depicted as a king of a 
parrot’s complexion ( Sukady uti ) decked with ornaments 
( like earing ) and garlands, intoxicated with a love for both 
ait and woman (as the mark ofa damsel’s kiss is obvious 
in his lotus-like face ) he enters the chamber of music In 
the evening. The entire atmosphere is that ofan enchanted 
evening when a sensitive hero just starts his actions 
motivated by astrong desire for luxurious enjoyment. To 
suit this atmosphere and to bring out its perfect effect 
the singers are directed to play on this tune only in 
the evening.22 Thus an aesthete will enjoy the tune 
Mallara, sung in the evening and a pitture, 1epresenting 
its essential emotion (as given above) with equal spirit. 
Both the percepts, in other words, give one the same 
sensation. When Saingadeva attributes distinct colours to 
different svaras?2 he is nota physicist to prove that the 
sound waves and light waves are of the same character. His 
thought seems to be based on purely aesthetic grounds that 
the visual peicept can have its appropriate audible counter- 
part and az. interchange between an audible image and a 
visual image is quite possible. If colour is a constituent of 
a picture, a note isso of a tune. Thus a patch of colour 
and a musical note are identical if they rouse the same 
sensation. The note Paticama for example, is said to be 
of a faint blue colour (Asita) -for both of them generate a 
sense Of eaciting attachment. 


21. Ibid PL 41. +22. SREY. WT. 54-55; Cf. Coleurs of Sentiments, 
Bharata, NS VI 42-43 
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human beings learnt music in imitation of these brutes 18 
But as the organic construction of human beings 1s the 
perfect microcosmic counterpart of the whole universe 
which 1s identified with the supreme Ethereal sound and 
the ultimate source of Nada, all the frutis and siaras can 
be most successfully represented by human beings only. 
Nevertheless as the animals and birds sound at in a natural 
spontaneous way, not by a deliberate cffort as human beings 
do, their utterances are comparatively regular, and an 
Indian musician mrght suggest here that in cases of failure 


ahuman singer may follow a cuckoo and a pea-cock as the 
singers of Paficama and Sadya 


Although each of these notes 1s capable of rousing 
a definite emotion, itis only a tune ( Raga ), the final form 
of music, which gives a perfect shipe to this emotion by 
bringing an organic union of the individual notes Etymolo- 
gically a Raga means that which colours ( raiyajati ) the 
heart of a being (1 pleases ) by the emotion :t expresses.? ® 
The number of the Constituent notes in atuneis not always 
the same. Some contain all the seven at a time (eg. Nata 
and Vasanta ete ), others six or five (eg. Mallara) , and 
the character of a tune as a whole 1s determined by that 
of the note which Predomimates its co-constituents The 
tune Vasanta, for example, embodies love and attachment 
Which kindles lust and passion as Paficama 1s 1ts predo:mi- 
Nant note 20 

Now, this tune, 
thing essentially differen 
picture etc). Rather it 


an audible percept, 1s not somie- 
t from a visual percept (eg a 
represents the same thing through 
different medium Ifa Picture isa wisual image ( Mart: ), 
a tune ts an audible image { Ragamirti) , for as we have 


seen, art in gencral ( stIpam ), according tothe Indians, 


18 SDM PP 3037, 19 Sing Pp %4Sqq 20 SDM P 31 
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1s anaimage cr representation ( Pratiriifam) Both the arts 
audible ( +dnmayant) and visual (rZpam) represent the inner 
rhythmic movements in both man and Nature (both the 
aspects * vistble and invisthle — “fratJohya’’) That 1s why 
all the thirty-six audible 1mages ( Ragas) are translated 
into visual images ( Cirra) and verbil descriptions The 
tune Milava, for example, 1s depicted as a king of a 
parrot’s complexion ( Sukadyuts ) decked with ornaments 
( like caring ) and garlands, intoxrcated with a love for both 
art and woman (as the mark of a damsel’s hss is obvious 
in his lotus-like face ) he cnters the chamber of music in 
the evening The entire atmosphere is that ofan enchanted 
evening when a sensitive hero just starts his actions 
motivated by a strong desire for luxurious enjoyment To 
suit this atmosphere and to bring out its perfect effect 
the singers are directed to play on this tune only in 
the uvcning 22 Thus an aesthete will enjoy the tune 
Mallara, sung in the evening and a pitture, representing 
its essential emotion (as grven above) with equal spirit 
Both the percepts, in other words, give one the same 
sensation When Sarngadeva attributes distinct colours to 
different svaras?2 he 1s nota physicist to prove that the 
sound waves and hght waves are ofthe same character His 
thought seems to be based on purely aesthetic grounds thit 
the visual percept can have sts appropriate audible counter- 
Part and a: interchange between an audible image and a 
\isual image 1s quite possible If colour1s a constituent of 
a picture, anoteisso of a tune ‘Thus a patch of colour 
anda musical note are identical if they rouse tlle same 
sensation The note Paiicama for exanipie, 18 said to be 
of a faint blue colour (Asita) for both of them generate 2 
sense of exciting attachment 


21 Ibid P 4} 22 SRAI WI 5455, Cf Colours of Sentiments, 
Bharata, NS VI 42-43 
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Vocal music is thus an image 
rhythmic movements of Nature through 


which 1s itself an imperfect representition of the ultimate 
ethereal sound that 1s present inside the human body ina 
microtosmic form Voeal and instrumental sounds are of 
the same category as both ofthem fall under the ‘ Struch’ 
( ahata ) class and are related to the ultrmate sound in the 
same Way When instrumental music 1s said to be dependent 
on vocal musie, it seems that according to the theorists Ithe 
Markandeya, amgadeva and Matanga23 man first felt 


Presentative (or expressive) character of a 
m his own voice Later on, While he conte- 
Y> as the Nadavindn Upanisad suggests,24 he 
could realize the charm of various other sounds in the Great 
Ethereal sound, whieh, he felt, he was unable to produce by 
his own voice Attempts were then made to bring out 
these sounds effectively in arufieial ways Thus the mstru- 
ments of muste were thought of to be produced after the 
model of the Strueture and organic function of the whole 
universe We know how the Sankhavana Aranyaka suggests 
the construction of lyre (vind ), the finest of the Indian 
musical instruments ( as only thts instrument can produce 
effectively all the twenty-two modes or grutis), in this 
Process 25 When the Scriptures suggest that a spiritual 
Practitioner hears sounds of different imstruments such as 
bells, flutes and hk res in different stages of his contemplation 
of the Great Ethereal sound It 1s easy to infer that the 
Presence of these particular sounds in the absolute one 1S 
SO far prior to their artificial reproductions by the respective 


mstruments, the names of which are given by human beings 
later 


It represents the 
the vocal sound, 


mplated decpl 


In Indian 


thought, indeed, the absolute comes first, 
then the indi, idual 


$ 


23 =TII 1-2, VDP gy $37 24 Lee ct 25 VII 89 
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ii. While the imitative character of music is suggested 
implicitly, dance is explicitly defined as an imitation of the 
affairs of the three worlds of Nature ( trailokyanukyti )*° 
and while Markandeya states that the essential (i.c. imita- 
tive) character of dance cannot be realized without a 
knowledge of instrumental music, Matanga clarifies the 
reason of such statement that dance requires a knowledge 
of rhythmic movement which is first realized in sound 
(Nida) perfectly.2? And as such advancing a few steps 
over Markandey Sarigadeva remarks that dance depends 
not upon the instrumental music only, as sound is its 
model of movement, it depends upon both the forms of 
audible art — vocal and instrumental.? ® 


Dance is thus fundamentally an imitation through 
rhythmic movements. While in music these movements are 
audible, in dance these are visible. The Visnudharmottara 
Purdna suggests the birth of dance in the delicate movements 
ofthe limbs ( afigahdra ) of the Lord Visnu while the gods 
awakened him from his deep sleep on esa the Great Snake. 
The goddess Laksmi, his consort, was deeply charmed by 
such bodily movements and in answering to her questions 
about the nature and name of such movements, visnu 
narrated that he had produced dance ( Nrttam ) the specific 
constituents of which are movements of limbs ( aagahdra ); 
actions (Karana) and walkings about ( Parikrama ) all others 
being the same as those of painting. ° Picture and dance 
both imitate the actions of three worlds in visible forms. 
While a picture represents the actions and emotions of its 
object through rhythmic lines and colours, dance does this 
through tbe rhythmic movement etc. of the body. As actions 


27. VDP 111.5.5;¢f Siagabhipala’s 


26. VDP 111.32.17 ; I11.35.5. 
VDP 111.32.8-16; 


com- to SRK. I. II. 3. 28. SRK I.II.1 29. 
ITT, 35.5. 
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are umitated through actions themselves in a dance, tt 
 ppears certainly 1s 1 better picture or a better form of 
visual art than punting or sculpture 30 Nytta, Nrtva, and 
Natya — these ae the words in Sanskrit used for dance The 
first two are derived from the root Nrt and the third from 
Nat both meaning generally a movement 
shght § movement ( asaspandana 
Nrt throwing the hmbs 


Nat means a 
Kinetecalana ) and 
off ( gatravikgepa) 81 Thus 
all the three words indicate in general 1 movement But 
this movement 1s not anomalous or haphazard Itis perfor- 
med in aregular and rhythme method to represent a 
particular object or thought This disciplined ard rhythmic 


movement of the body with all its parts must always be 
graceful so as te produce a sense of beauty 


Although all the three words are etymnologically 
synonymous, they have different eonnotations in theu 
practical uses as they :ndreate different types of dance which 
have their specific \ ays of representation or Abhinajya whieh 
in Sanskrit ( deityved fiom he root nt) literally means to 
take something tow ards ( ablumukhenayanam ) $2 Tt wndieates 
the ways by which the daneers re 
the spectators There 
( angtha ), vocal (vactha), 
(ahary a) 53 


present their subyects before 
are four such ways —— physical 
emotional (satftiha) and decorative 
The phystcal representation consists of cert un 
expfessive moven ents of the hmbs and sublimbs such as head, 
nech, ecyes, fect, fingers ete each of which has its separate 
specific movements and by a combination with those of two 
or more limbs eomposes certain compound units ofmo.ements 


These basic and compound unuts have their specific names 


and are essentially imitative either of come of the aspects of 


es ie bey te 3100 Sid thantakaumud {Balamanoram&) Vol If 
os ae a to Dhanaijayas Dasarupaka 19 Panin, 


Practical Sanskrit. Dictionar 534, 540 
32 AGP chap 351 33°) abd sis 
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the objects visible in the common world or of the gestures of 
some creatures playing their characteristic roles 01 expressing 
the emotive dispositions Stepping, for cxample, :mitates the 
gaits of swans, pea-cochs etc Single-hand poses 
represent the shape of bees, half-moon, beak of a parrot, 
faces of lion, swan, decr etc Compound-hand poses are 
similarly lhenesses of doves, cancer, fisli, tortoise, wheel, knot, 
conch ete Neck movements are also indicative of 
likenesses Those arc four m number representing certain 
emotive expressions, forexample, the Parrsartifa (changed) 
pose which is a movement from right to left -ke a half 
moon, represents the act of kissing two cheeks of the belov ed, 
and the prakampita, which 1s a movement forward and 
backward like the movement of a she-prgeon’s neck, demons- 
trates the half-articulate murmuring made by a woman at 
the time of conjugalembrace The movements ofhead and 
eyes similarly represent certam gestures expressmg Aa 
number of mental states and emotions such as the Dhita 
(shaken) gesture of head 1e moving from right to left and 
vice versa which denotes astonishment, sadness, unwilling- 
ness, effect of cold and fever, fear, the first stage of drinking 
liquor and so on, and the pralokita movement of eves, 
which 1s from one side to the other, expresses excessive affec- 
tion and idiocy ete Several compound units are formed out of 
these basic movements Thc combined movement of hands 
and feet 1s called Karana and two Karanas make one 
Matrka, and two, three or four Matrkds constitute an 
Angahdra 34 
Vocal representation 1s the danccr’s utterance of 
Speeches that a poct composes and the cmotional expressions 
Without anv physical movement such as motionlessness, 
Perspiration, hornmpilation, change of voice and colour, 
trembling, shedding of tears and fainting arc the eight 


4. AD 51 Sqq, NS. IV 29-33 
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emotional representations ‘Ihe decorative representation 
refers to the daneer’s make-up with proper costumes and 
ornaments. $5 


All the physical movements have been conventiona- 
lized by the theorists on choreography for an easy and 
disciplined communieation between the performer and 
the spectator. If the dancer devises gestures and postures 
according to his own whim and fancy the appreeiator may 
not understand this, for the representative character of 
these gestures 1s so symbolic ( other than naturalistic ) that 
without an awareness of their technique an aesthete 1S 
unable to realize what the figures represent and signify. 
These conventionahzed gestures are not, of course, formed 
too arbitranly As the form ofan artis controlled by the 
nature of 1ts medium the same object cannot be represented in 
the same manner by two different arts Ifa painter can 
bring the likeness of a bow more successfully than a dancer 
in his picture of a fighting secne, the dancer can represent 
the force and vigour of the fighter more vividly than the 
painter, With a strong awareness of the scope of their 
medium the master daneers aswell as the theorists have 
devised and fixed the best possible likencsses of their objects 
through the physical gestures The states like attamment of 
happiness and arrogance, for example, are to be represented 
by the Pataka (flag) gesture of a single hand raised on 
the level of the forehead,®® for a flag 1s the symbol ol 
something high and stately and the feelings are of this 
nature But simply by the fingers of a hand it 1s not 
possible to give a naturalistic Ihkeness of aflag Only 4 
geometrical image is possible by extending the four long 
fingers and bending the thumb to touch them. The raised 
fingers here stand for the flyzng eloth ofthe flag and the 


35 sbid 3842,NS VI 22-23, sce Abh 36 AD 87 Sqq 
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bent thumb for that part of the pole or stich with which the 
cloth is attached, while the hand itself 1s the bare stick that 
a man holds. With vaious position of this ‘Tlag hand’ 
various other things are symbolically represented. Speedy 
movements of wind and waves are represented by this hand 
with the fingers downward and moving Up and down ‘To 
represent the glare of heat, toirentral rain and shower of 
flowers, two ‘flag hands’ with the fingers separated and 
moving are to be joined Similarly a bee (Bhramara) 1s 
represented geometrically by the middle finger and thumb 
crossing each other, the fore finger bent, the remaining Ewe 
fingers separated and raised As a bee 1S associated with 
flowers this*gestuie 1s used to mdicate the plucking of 
flowers hke lotus and hly It should fal] down with a sound 
to represent rebuke, pride of power, quickness, beating time 
and producing confidence 37 Thus all the gestures of all 
Other hmbs are symbolic Iskenesses of the objects of Nature 
and they are used in various manners to represent objects, 
states and emotions of the creatures of three wotlds 
( tratlokyanukrtt ) Incarnations of Lord Visnu, activities 
of gods and demons can also be shown by the gestures that 
denote the characteristic signs of the persons coneerned 

Che Fish incarnation is danced by showing the -fish-hands 

on the level of the shoulders 33 A Brahmin as well as the 
sages and planets ike Jupiter, m whom the Brahmunic 

characteristics predonunate, are represented by the Sikhara 

Gesture (a first with the raised thumb ) 1n two hands, and 

the holding of the right haed horizontally indicates the 

sacred thread of a Brahmm 3° A mother’s womanly features 

are shown by the crescent moon gesture in the Ie ft hand, 


d 
the symbolic hheness of lips, waist and girdle turned oe 
over the belly (to indicate the pronunence of woinb) and ¢ 


37 Loc ct «38 AD UG sqq «= 39 tend AE st 
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pincer (sandamga) in the right hand indicating probably a 
union especially that of sex.4° 


Now, Nrtta seems to be the most primary form of 
the Indian dance wheremn some particular statcs of mind 
such as sorrow, fear, happincss, love and hatred etc., actions 
like fight and worship and actions and behaviours of other 
animals are represented through the physical movement 
only ( gatraviksepamatram ).41% As there is no theme OF 
story to 1eprescnt through these gestures, vocal represen- 
tation is totally absent and thc dancer without changing 
his dress from time to time decorates himself only once before 
coming to the stagc. Accomplishment of music is not so much 
necessary as the rhythmic time beats and tempo of the 
physical movements, The dance of Visgu mentioned by 
the visqudharmottara and that of Siva on the occasion of 
destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice are of this typc. According 
to Bharata Siva ( not Visnu) is the originator of Nrtta- 
After performing all the possible physical gestures he asked 
the sage Tandu to compose the formal techniques of 
these systematically ; and after Tandus name Nytta is 
otherwise called Tandava ( Tandu ), Abhinavagupta classi- 
fies this Nrtta into some seven kinds according to (1) the 
Way of its representation and (2) the nature of the states 
represented. Regarding the way of representation it may 
be (a) pure physical gestures without any accompaniment 
of music either vocal or instrumental, (b) gestures acco- 
mpanied by only the vocal music and (c) those accomp?” 
nied by both vocal and initrumental music, supported by 
tempo. As regards its nature it may be (d) excited and 
eleveated ifit represents fight, fear, pride, enchantment etc. 
and (e) soft and graceful representing love, devotion, misery 
etc. The otber two classes are combinations of the above 
two classes with the pridominance of excitement in one 


40, Loc. eit. 41. SRK vol. IV, Vii. 27-28, 
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and of grace in the other. A number of Nrtta forms 
were composed with appropriate subject-matters under this 
classification. Abhinavagupta quotes only eight of them to 
clarify the nature of this type of dance. Bhana, for example 
belongs to the ‘Uddhata’ class wherein exciting and fierce 
activitics of the Lion ( Nrsimha ) and Boar ( varaha ) incar- 
nations of Visnu are represented. Bhanikai is a mixture of 
insolence and grace with the predominance of the former, 
for it represents the children-in-play, lions and boars at 
fight, any kind of play where the playeis hold flags in the 
ritual processions etc. Ramikrida is purely graceful. Tbe 
dance here imitates the seasons displaying movements 
that arouse laughter, calm and soothing joy in the specta- 
tors. Rasaka isa group Nrtta to be performed by a number 
of female dancers representing the sixty-four erotic art 
techniques which is thus partly graceful and partly 
exciting.42 Nrtta thus imitates the states and activities 
of the things and beings of the three worlds notin a full- 
fledged story form, but shows only the characteristic features 
in general. Rasaka, for example, does not represent the 
first meeting of any definite couple of lovers, the atmos- 
phere suitable for their mutual attraction, their union, 
separation and love plays in the re-union etc., it only repre- 
sents the feelings of erotic excitement in general ( without 
a reference to any individual ) displayed in their physical 
gestures such as glances, kisses, embraces, slow steppings, 
decoratiun of body and so on. 

Nrtya, on the other hand, imitates a full story 
through the gestures of Nrtta. Abhinavagupta quotes 
Kohala to narrate the origin of this type of dance as follows. 
Once in an evening while Siva was performing Nrtta, 
Narada the divine sage came there. Probably the dance 
was of the Uddhataclass, for Narada saw the movements of 


42 NS IV 17.Sqq sec. ABA Vol I PP 180 Sqq.- 
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pincer (sandamsa) in the nght hand indicating probably a 
union cspecially that of sex 4° 


Now, Nrtta seems to be the most primary form of 
the Indian dance wherem some particular states of mind 
such as sorrow, fear, happiness, love and hatred etc , actions 
like fight and worship and actions and behaviours of other 
animals are represented through the physical movement 
only ( gatravthgepamatram )4% As there 1s no theme or 
story to represent through these gestures, vocal represen 
tation is totally absent and the dancer without changing 
his dress from timc to time decorates himself only once before 
coming tothe stage Accomphshment of music 1s not sO much 
necessary as the rhythmc time beats and tempo of the 
physical movements The dance of Visnu mentioned by 
the sisnudharmottara and that of Siva on the occasion of 
destruction of Diksa’s sacrifice are of this type According 
to Bharata Siva ( not Visnu) 1s the orginntor of Netta 
After performing all the possible physical gestures he asked 
the sage Tandu to compose the formal techmques of 
these systematically , and after Tandus namc Nrtta 3s 
otherwise called Tandava (Tandy) Ablinavagupta classi 
fies tlns Nytta into some seven kinds according to (1) the 
Way of is representatton and (2) the nature of the states 
represented Regarding the way of representation 1 may 
be (a) pure physical gestures without any accomp nim en 
of music either vocal or imstrumcntal, (b) gestures accor 
mpimied by only the vocal music and (c) those accompa 
med by both vocal and inttrumental music, supported by 
tempo As regards its nature at may be (qd) excited and 
eleveated ifit represents fight, fear, pride, enchantment ete 
and (e) soft and graceful representung love, devotion, misery 
etc Theother two elasses are combinations of thx abov? 
two classes with the pridominince of excitement ' on¢ 
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and of grace in the other. A number of Nrtta forms 
Svere composed with appropriate subject-matters under this 
classification. Abhinavagupta quotes only eight of them to 
clarify the nature of this type of dance. Bhana, for example 
belongs to the ‘Uddhata’ class wherein exciting and fierce 
activities of the Lion ( Nrsimha ) and Boar ( varaha ) incar- 
nations of Visnu are represented. Bhanika is a mixture of 
insolence and grace with the predominance of the former, 
for it represents the children-in-play, lions and boars at 
fight, any kind of play where the players hold flags in the 
ritual processions etc. Ramikrida is purcly graceful. The 
dance here imitates the seasons displaying movements 
that arouse laughter, calm and soothing joy in the specta- 
tors. Rasakais a group Nrtta to be performed by a number 
of female dancers representing the sixty-four erotic art 
techniques which is thus partly graceful and partly 
exciting.42 Nrtta thus imitates the states and activities 
of the things and beings of the three worlds notin a full- 
fledged story form, but shows only the characteristic features 
in general. Rasaka, for example, does not represent the 
first meeting of any definite couple of lovers, the atmos- 
phere suitable for their mutual attraction, their union, 
separation and love plays *n the re-union etc., it only repre- 
sents the feelings of erotic excitement in general ( without 
a reference to any individual ) displayed in their physical 
gestures such as glances, kisses, embraces, slow steppings, 
decoratiun of body and so on. 


Nrtya, on the other hand, imitates a full story 


through the gestures of Nrtta. Abhinavagupta «quotes 
Kohala to narrate the origin ofthis type of dance as follows. 
Once in an evening while Siva was performing Nrtta, 
Narada the divine sage came there. Probably the dance 
was of the Uddhata class, for Warada saw the movements of 
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fightin it, and then getting inspired he sing the story of 
Siva’s destruction of the giint Tripura Siva was highly 
plersed to listen to his own elevated deeds and enacted the 
whole story throngh hs dance accompanying Narad1’s 
song Afterwards he asked the sage Tandu to compose 4 
new type of dance by combining story with Nrtta (or 
Tandava ) 43 Generally in tus type of dance the narrative 
song 1s sungin the green room with the aceompanunent 
of instrumental rrusic while the dancer or the group of 
dancers enrct itonthe stage Sometimes the dancer may 
sing himeelf “Her (of the female dancer) Nrtya and 
songs”, instructs Nandtkess ara, “accompanied by ablunaya 
should show stites and conform to proper beates of time 
She should sing with her mouth, express the meaning ( of 
the song ) by ( gestures of ) hinds, show states by her ¢yeSs 
and beat time with her feet Where the hand goes eves also 
should go there, where the eyes go mind also should g° 
there Where the mind goes there the state should follow 
and where there 1s the state there the sentiment arises *4* 
Vocal musie sometimes aecompanies Nrtta also But ths 
musi¢ does not containa narrative song as in the ease of 
Nrtya These are mainly hymns of the gods and goddesses 
( devastuts )45 and short songs of haughty or soft notes, 


highly effective if they accompany the Uddhata or Masrna 
forms of Nrtta 


Although Nrtta supphes the fundamentals of Nrty? 
ind 1s pror to its origin, the Jatter gains a gh popularity 
among the Indian speetators for its wider representative 
scope With tts referenee to particular characters and a 
gradurl development of the whole plot the 1ppel of Nrty* 
as an imitative art is certunly deeper than that of Nrty 
which 1s more suggestive than representative That is why 
Intter writers on histromes, drimaturgy and music hive 
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e art in comparison 


loo ; 
ked down upon Nrtta as less imitativ 
alue it as dev oid 


a Nrtya. They even proceed to ere 
ie sd ane and sentiments ( rasa ) consisting only : 
tempo. 46 te sents gecompanying ume pens and 
cxelusive. Both these comments should not be considered as 

‘ the types, no doubt, represent states and 


rod ; : : i 
ee sentinents in the minds of «speetators: But this 
(he of WNrtya is so stronger than Nrtta’s that the 

r appears before the former as the throwing off of 


the li _ . 
e limbs ( gatraviksepamatram ) only. 
he Visnudharmotiara’s idea 


of dance as an imitation does not mean a replica or 4 
mone reflection of the objects of Nature ; the medium it 
uses is itself ineapable of doing that. It is the inner rhythm, 
the bbe f spirit of Nature which it embodies through 
physical objeets that danee tries to represent. Abhinavagupta 
interprets it as a natural expression ofa given state of min 
through the movement of limbs. Dance does not imitate 
anything in real life; it is a_ self-subsistent ereation free 
of any praetica] motive. Siva, the originator of danee did 
not imitate any other thing outside himself. He simply 
expressed his complete and perfect bliss frec of all obstacles. * * 
So the same also can be satd of the danec of Visnu. 
Abhinava’s idca of dance and drama (whieh we 
shall see later) is the necessary outcome of his Saivic 
cosmology that the umiversc has no other modcl except 
the absolute’s free will (vyimarga) and limitless power of self 
manifestation ( prakasa }.49 The universe as welll as dance 
originated from the same <ource. The originators of dance, 
it is truc, were not emitators As they expressed only their own 
states through the phivsical movements. But the samc cannol 
hold good in the case of an ordinary dancer. It is not his 
1.9; See Dhanika’s com, to it 47. NS Abh. Vol. 
K. ©. Pandey. Comp. Acsth. Vol. 1. pp 557-559. 


It is now obvious that t 
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own feelings that a professional dancer expresses freely. He 
has to communicate the essence of the states and actions in 
general through the prescribed forms of physieal and 
einononal movements That is why the ancient seriptures 
preferred the word ‘mutation’ (anuksti) to ‘expression’ 
(prakésa) to explain the nature of dance 


i. If Nrtya appears to be more representative 


having a deeper appeal with its enactment of theme through 
angahdaras and reeakas, Natya or Naftaka is the most represen 
tative not only of all the daneing-arts, but of all the other 


arts—\isual, verbal and audible — as well, for its widest 


scope of imitation In faet, Nataka or drama is a unique 


eombination of all the three arts — audible, visual and 
verbal Here a verbal composition of a story 1s presented by 
the actors ( or dancers } sn a visual form using all the four 
kinds of acting devices ‘/abhinayas) distinctly and appropri- 
ately Thus the nature of drama 1s to be considered by 
judging the activities of both a poet and an actor. 


A poet or a verbal composer 1s said to be the creator 
of his own world His world 1s hmutless and independent of 
the world of Nature consisting of three causal factors 
Nature, the creation of Brahmanis a compound of three 
causes such as material ike atoms, instrumental Ike the 
wheels of a potter and efficient hke the potter himself All 
the objects of Nature are not pleasing, as they admit of 
pleasure, pain and indifference by turns In Nature objects 
are not always beautiful to sight, nor tasteful to tongue » 


foods are of six different kinds of taste only, not all likable, 


some being too bitter or too sour A worldly man suffers 


from various kinds of sorrows and has real joy only at rare 
moments in his hfe But the world of a poet is free from 
these limitations He can change and extend his world 1n all 


499 


directions and manners that are pleasing to him.4% The 
materials of this world are only words and their meanings 
and as they differ essentially from those of the Natural 
world, their creations also differ essentially. With suitable 
combinations of these two, the poet creates 2 world of his 
own wherein the ordinary laws of Nature do not operate. 
Ifin Nature honey and fragrance spring from flowers, 4 
poet can make them spring from the face of a woman or 
from the distant moon. When separation of a lover and 
beloved causes pain to a sympathetic friend of theirs or a 
tompesuoes night frightens and a diseased ugly woman 
irritates an observer in the world of Nature, they all appear 
pleasing in a poet’s world. All the objects are charming to 
look at and sweet to taste. The creation of a poet is thus of 
a superb type, and, as a development over the -ordinary 
common world of Nature, is of an extraordinary ( alaukika ) 
character, 5° 
This superb “activity is not guided by anybod 

else’s direction, nor is it a Copy of some other divine beings’ 
products. The poetic world is the invention of the creative 
imagination of the poet. This faculty of the poet is called 
Pratibha or a kind of intuition defined as a power of human 
reason ( prajida ) that can devise new things or can manifest 
everfresh forms and objects. This is an extraordinary power 
that cannot be acquired only by effort. This -s endowed 
by Nature ( naisargiki ) as an *nborn faculty which the poet 


has to polish and develop by constant practice.” 7 


But what does the poet create in his art ? What are 


the subjects of this poetic superb world 2? Are they all in- 
rid diabolic ? Is it 


human demons or phantoms ! Ts this wo 
absolutely strange to the common man who ‘Gnds in it no 
similarity at all with the world he Hives in? The answer to 


1., also iis pros. 


49, AGP -345 10. 50. Mammata, -KP of 
1.103104, Vamana 


Si. Locanato Dhyva 1.6; Dandin, Kavyadaria, 1.5, 
KSYV, Prose to 1.3.15. 
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these questions given by Sanskrit critics are in the negative 
Both the worlds of a poet and of Nature have the same 
subjects and settings incommon The common phenomena 
luke the sky, oceans, forests, hills, days, nights etc and the 
feelings such as love and separation, sorrows and pleasure, 
events hke battle and peace all are present in both In fact, 
all the events and actions of Natme both visible and 
invisible, of the three worlds earth, heaven and the under- 
world are used by the poet as the subject-matter of his art 
Valiuniki the earhest Sanshmit poet of genius has set models 
for the later poets that an epic, the grand form of poetry 
must exploit the activitres of a great personality formmg the 
centre of the entire plot around which must move a pageant 
of men in-action with a vast landscape continuing over 
seasons, years and sometimes even generations 52 But the 
two worlds are not exactly the same A poet does not simply 
copy or reproduce whatever he observes in Nature either 
sensibly or intuitively Ample changes take place when 
Nature 1s transformed by the poetic genius into superna- 
tural This genius or spectal type of intuition has two aspects 
creative ( Karayttr:) and appreciative or contemplative 
(bhavayitri) 58 The Poet is not an ordinary observer To his 
eyes facts and persons of Nature are not imerely sense- 
percepts as they appear to ordinary people In his specific 
contemplative vision, Nature 1s purged ofall the harmful 
ae ugly features appearing only in its charming essencc 
othing 1s there’, says Dhanafiyaya, “in the world, whether 
itbe delightful or detestable, high or low, gross or elegant, 
occult or deformed, entity or non-entity, which, when touched 


e the imagination of the poet and men of taste, doesnot 
ecome bcauuful Rasa”’54 The poct, then, perceives 


52 Dandin op, cit ¥ 15-49 9-533 Rayagckhara, AM 1V, See for 


terminology Gnoli op cit p 66, Naie b 54 Quoted by Krishna 
Chaitanya, Sanskrit Poeties P 4) 
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beauty and only beauty everywhere in Nature and_ bodies 
forth his personal realisation through the unique combina- 
tion of words and their meanings. The poetic: world is 
independent of Nature not in the sense that it consists of 
unreal objects. Poetic products are ‘n no way unreal, for 
human rcason does neither conceive of nor appreciate 
unrealities. The reality of the poetic world, in fact, does not 
depend upon that of physical objects as itis not an evolute 
of Nature. ‘The spatio-temporal relating of physical 
objects cease and take new shapes here, possessing thus the 
the reality of their own without waiting for their physical 
existence or non-existence. The poetic world is said to be 
limitless ( apdra ) because where the objects losing their 
particularity are visioned in various ways in new shapes 
and relations, there could be no limit at all.5> ‘There 
is no constant nature of things’, says Avanti Sundari, 
the learned wife of Rajagekhara, “so far as poetry is 
concerned. For the poet’s mind and poetic expression 
conceive of things in all sorts of ways®®.” 


But this freedom of a poet constructing his world 


of imagination should not result in whims and arbitration. 


He is a man of extraordinary reason. Thus, although he has to 


embody his own vision of Nature as it appears to his imagina- 
tion, nobody should expect that this embodiment whould be 
unreasonable. Every step of his appreciati on, imaginative 
conception of Nature and its expression through words and 


meanings must not be so free as to exceed the limits of general 


reason. He is not to tell us of an improbable event such 3s 
weak man defeating a giant in the battle by his valour or a 
lover’s joy at the separation of his beloved or aman delivering 
a long learned speech to a lion while dissuading at come 
its attack. Similarly, it would be quite unreasonable if the 


poet makes the sun rise in the west at night, fire drench 


55. AGP. 345.10. 56. KM P. 44-46- 
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and water burn. The poetic transformation of Nature, 
therefore, is to be regulated by certain rules — the principles 
of propriety. Anandavardhana, One of the pioncer critics of 
Indian poetics considers the violation of these principles as 
the only cause ofth failure of a poet in making his art 
beautiful.5 7 
The principle of propriety indicates briefly that the 
transformation of Nature must not be unnatural, It must 
obey the general or essential laws of Nature, Ina previous 
chapter we have noticed how the Indians understood 
Nature ina very broad sense, as not limited within only 
the objects that are sensibly perceived, Invisible spirits, 
gods, demons and giants, invisible places like heaven, hell 
and their sub-regions also are counted under it. Every being, 
again, has its own peculiar nature ( srabhava ) according to 
the predominance of a particular element in the composite 
of the three elements Sattva, Rajas and Tamas — in his 
person ; and varieties of personality are due to the various 
types of this composition classified as good, bad and mixed 
among allsorts of beings. The various characteristics of 
the different types of beings are manifested through the 
necessary physical activities. A man of heroie character 
exercises his valour and powers by killing his enemies and 
ruling over akingdom smoothly without fear of any OPPO 
nent. But however heroic he may be, it is quite imposible 
on his part to cross the seven oceans o1 fly in the sky 
Meare ae beyond the scope of human power. 
mer scleral divine power, they can perform 
; ey like or need to serve their purpose. So 
in essense gods and man are different in nature and in 
their transformation these essential characteristics should 
nolve interchanged. Gods should not be manly, nor men 
divine. Proper nature must be attributed to proper persons. 


57. Diya author's prose to I1f, 14. 
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This is the fundamental notion of the prineiples of propricty. 
Abhinavagupta caplains thus princtple as the preservation 
of conviction or belief ( Pratitt ) of the 1eaders. “I mposstble 
things should not be narrated.?58 The poctic transformation 
of Nature should not appear to the reader as fantastic or 
false, The poct must compose it in such a way that the 
reader will be convinced that it may happen or might 
have happened. There are two standards of this conviction. 
One is the general ideas about the senstbly observable and 
supersensuously pereeivable facts of Nature such as women 
are weaker than men, a child aged ten is ignorant of amorous 
sense, an eunuch cannot breed, the lotus perishes in autnn, 
gods are immortal andsoon. The second standard is the 
testimonial or record sueh as acts narrated by histories like 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and other authenttc 
Puranas. No ordinary human betng can have Lord 
Srikrsna as his eharioteer. But Arjuna had him. Women 
do not deliver babies through thetr ear-holes ; but Kunte 
did it. The oaths and parental devotions of Ramaehandra, 
Bhisma and Sravanakumara are puite uncommon and the 
heroism of SAtabahana ts also extraordinary. But these 
are so popular that people have granted them truth All 
these do dot seem imposstble here, the expected natural 
would rather seem unnatural. If Satabahana be shown 
as a powerful human hero only, 1t will be quite unconvtn- 
cing andthe desbelief of the readers wll mar the charm 

of poetry 59 


58 Locana to Dina It. 10. Saq 59 Loc cit, See also 
Abhinava’s idea of the obstacles of Rasa the first being impropriety 
Pratipattan ayogjatd, Gnoli’s tran«ation, unsuitability that 18 to say the 
lack of versumilitude P 62)ABh. P 280 Plots containing common subyect- 
matters (lokasimanyavastuvisayah) areure Our conviction casily. if 
«xtra-ordinary events are to be portrayed, then the deeds of famous 
characters hke Rima etc. are better suitable than the imaginary Ones 
1s our belicf an their former 1s deeply rooted in ourselves owing to 


their uninterrupted fame since antiquity 
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Onthis ground Ksemendra even ventures to say 
that propriety is the soul of poctry. As ornaments like 
nechlaces or bracelets decorate the body and the qualities 
like sympathy, tolerance and bravery decorate the charaeter 
ofa man, so are the ornaments ( alankdra) and qualities 
(Guna) of poctry. However valuable and charming the 
ornaments and qualities may be in themselves, they are all 
useless for a dead body. So also are the poetical ornaments 
for an improper composition. A thing is proper for some 
other thing, says Ksemendra, if the two are alike (sadgfam, 
anuriipam) — if the essential features of both are the same 5 
and in this sense, propriety ( aucitsam ) is the most essential 
principle of poetic activity i.e. making a likeness (Sddyéyam)) 
of Nature. A woman wearing bracelets around her nech 
and nechlaces around the feet will appear hopelessely ridi- 
culous, beeause her use of these ornaments will not conform 
to the standard of their common use in the society. The 
same is true when an enemy shows pity to Ins captive 
or a man shows his heivism before his subdued compliant. 
Ksemendra thus Suggests that the poetic world is not 4 
land of the poet’s fantastic dicams or visions, but a world, 
the events and actions whereof are to be measured by their 
Possibility and probability in the world of Nature. In other 


words, itisa probable and possible hkeness or representa 
tion of Nature.60 


60. AVG t 4-7, Yaksla }0s)Gnuripan taducitamucyate, author's V1 fill 
to stanza 7, Dr. Suryahanta translates, That which: 1s sued toa cerlain 
thing 1s called proper** {Ksemendra Studies P. 119) wang ‘suited’ for 
anurupam, But the word 1s not m any case merely indicalive of 
custom, tradition or convention which uw ordinarily the opiion of 
scholars Emphasizing the techneal aspect of the lerm they, howevels 
neglect ots philosophical aspect Tor its meanmgs as harmon). 
adaptation elc. and for a more detailed discussion see Troe V- 
Raghavan's “‘Auchity in Sanskrit Poeucs" collected mn 4a Introduc- 
tion to Indtan Poetics, Macmualean (Trdyk), 1970, P. 10277. 
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For all these reasons Anandavardhana and Abht- 
navagupta instruct the poets to be very careful in construc- 
ting their plot, character, situation and language etc. 
following this principle of propriety. There are five successive 
Stages in the entire plan of poetic composition : selection 
of the main plot, addition of subplots, carrying the action 
towards fruition, eoneentration upon the sentiment (Rasa) 
and arrangement of eharacters, situation and ornament 
etc. proper to the desired sentiment. As the main purpose 
of an artist is tn ereate a particular sentiment, he should 
select a story fit for this. A love story, for example, is 
“ppropriate for the sentiment of love, but not a story of 
death and destructions which is appropriate for pathos. 
Among the nine sentiments only one should be given 
Prominence, although others may be there as accessories; 
and Similarly, the main plot must appear distinctly among 
subplots which should again be congruous for the enrich- 
ment of the main plot. In nature things take some time 
to reaeh fruition or perfection. It is quite fantastic to think 
that a couple of lovers completely unknown to each other 
Previously should express their love at their first meeting and 
make love then and there. The emotion rises gradually in 
two hearts and being inspired by various other faets, it 


sires) reaehes the apex. Generally, there are five stages in 
the 


full growth of a partieular emotion. In case of love, for 
example, the 


event starts with the meeting of the piar of 
lovers and passing through three stages such as the attempt 
by the lover to possess the beloved, possibility of suecess and 
Fe-union — upto the final stage i.e. enjoyment. These are 
fthe event as connected with the states of the 
hero whieh Must have their corresponding sections (Sandhi) 
— Opcning, 


Progress, development, pause and conclusion 
®ach being again subdivided 
( Sandhyanga }.61 
61, 


the Stages o 


into some  sub-sections 


Dhya, 11.1314, See author's prose and Locana, 
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On this ground Ksemendra even ventures to sity 
that propricty 1s the soulof poetry. As ornaments Itke 
nechlaces or bracelets decorate the body and the qualities 
hke sympathy, tolerance and braver, decorate the character 
ofaman, so are the ornaments ( alankara ) and qualities 
(Guna) of poctry However valuable and charming the 
ornaments and qualities nny be in themselves, they are all 
useless fora dead body So also are the poetical ornaments 
for an improper composition A thing ts proper for some 
oher thing, says Ksemendra, :f the two are alike (sadrsam, 
anuritpam) —f the essential features of both are the same > 
and an this sense, propriety ( aucrt} aim ) 1s the most essential 
principle of poetic activity 1¢ making a likeness (Sadys) am) 
of Nature A woman wearing bracelets around her nech 
and necklaces around the feet will appear hopelessely ndi- 
culous, because her use of these ornaments will not conform 
tothe standard of their common use im thesociety The 
same 1s true when an enemy shows pity to Ins captive 
or a man shows his heivuisin before Ins subdued compliant 
Ksemendra thus suggests that the poctic world is not 
land of the poet's fantastre dreams or visions, buta world, 
the events and actions whereof are to be measured by their 
possibility and probalnhty in the world of Nature In othe! 


words, itis a probable and posstble likeness or representa~ 
tion of Nature 6° 


60 AVG 147 Yakida jasyanurupan iaducttamucyate, author's Vritt 
lo stanza 7 Dr Suryahanta translates, * That which 1s suited to a certain 
ibing is called Proper’ (Ksemer dra Stadies P 118) uang ‘outed for 
anurupa: But the word 1s notan any case mercly madicalive of 
custom, tradition os convention which 1 ondinarily the opinion of 
scholars Emphasizing the techmical aspeci of lhe lerm they, howevels 
neglect its plulosophical aspect For ats meanings as harmon}, 
adaptalion elc and for a more detasled discussion see Pro 

Raghavan’s Auchily m Sansknt Poetics collected in An Introduce 

von to Indian Poetics, Macmualean (Yrdih), 1970, P_ 10277 
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For all these reasons Anandavardhana and Abhi- 
navagupta instruct the pocts to be very careful in eonstruc- 
ting their plot, eharacter, situation and language cte. 
following this prineiple of propriety. There are five successive 
Stages in the entire plan of poctic composition : selection 
of the main plot, addition of subplots, carrying the action 
towards fruition, coneentration upon the sentiment (Rasa) 
and arrangement of characters, situation and ornament 
ctc. proper to the desired sentiment. As the main purpose 
of an artist is to ereate a partieular sentiment, he should 
Select a story fit for this. A love story, for example, is 
“ppropriate for the sentiment of love, but not a story of 
death and destruetions which is appropriate for pathos. 
Among the nine sentiments only one should be given 
Prominence, although others may be there as accessories; 
and similarly, the main plot must appear distinctly among 
subplots which should again be eongruous for the enrich- 
ment ofthe main plot. In nature things take some time 
to reach fruition or perfection. It is quite fantastie to think 
that a couple of lovers completely unknown to each other 
Previously should express their love at their first meeting and 
make love then and there. The emotion rises gradually in 
two hearts and being inspired by varions other facts, it 
gradually reaches the apex. Generally, there are five stages in 
the full growth of a particular emotion. In case of love, for 
©xample, the event starts withthe meeting of the piar of 
lovers and passing through three stages such as the attempt 
a eter to possess the beloved, possibility of success and 

i-—~ upto the final stage i.e. enjoyment. These are 
a stages of the event as connected with the states of the 
ero which must have their corresponding sections (Sandhi) 
~~ pening, progress, development, pause and conclusion 
each being again subdivided 


( Sandhyanga ).8 af 
Ol. 


into some sub-sections 


Dhia, qT. 13-14, See author's prose and Tocana: 
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On this ground Ksemendra even ventures to say 
that propriety is the soulof poctry. As ornaments like 
nechlaces or bracelets decorate the body and the qualities 
like sympathy, tolerance and braverv decorate the character 
ofaman, so are the ornaments ( alankdra ) and qualities 
(Guna) of poetry However valuable and charming the 
ornaments and qualities may be in themselves, they are all 
useless fora dead body So also are the poetical ornaments 
for an improper composition A thing 1s proper for some 
other thing, says Ksemendra, if the two are alike (sadpSamy, 
anurilpam) — if the essenttal features of both are the same» 
and in this sense, propnety ( aucttjant ) 1s the most essential 
principle of poetic activtly 1¢ making a likeness (Sadrsyam) 
of Nature A woman wearing bracelets around her neck 
and necklaces around the feet will appear hopelesscly ridi- 
culous, because her use of these ornaments will not conform 
to the standard of their common use in the society The 
same 1s true when an enemy shows pity to his captive 
or a man shows his heruism before his subdued compliant 
Ksemendra thus suggests that the poetic world 1s not 4 
land of the poet’s fantastic dreams or visions, but a world, 
the events and actions whereof are to be measured by thetr 
Possibility and probability mm the world of Nature In other 


words, itis a probable and possible lkeness or representa- 
tion of Nature 60 


60 AVC 147 Yaksla Yas}anurupam taducitamucyate, author's Vyit 
to stanza 7 Dr Suryakanta translates € That which 18 suited toa certain 
thing 13 called proper’ (Ksemendra Stadies P 1t9) using ‘eyited’ for 
anuripam But the word 3s notin any case merely indicative of 
custom, tradition or convention which 13 ordinarily the opimon of 
scholars Emphasizing the technical aspect of the term they, however, 
neglect ats philosophicat aspect For its meanings as harmony, 
adaptation elc and for a more delaited discussion see Pros mu 
Raghavan’s Auchity im Sanskrit Poetics collecied in An Introduc 
tron to Indian Poetics, Macmalean (Trdih), 1970, P_ t0277 
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For all these reasons Anandavardhana and Abhi- 
navagupta instruct the poets to be very careful in construc- 
ting their plot, character, situation and language ctc. 
following this principle of propriety. There are five successive 
stages in the entire plan of poetic composition : selection 
of the main plot, addition of subplots, carrying the action 
towards fruition, concentration upon the sentiment (Rasa) 
and arrangement of characters, situation and ornament 
etc. proper to the desired sentiment. As the main purpose 
of an artist is to create a particular sentiment, he should 
select a story fit for this. A love story, for example, is 
appropriate for the sentiment of love, but not a story of 
death and destructions which is appropriate for pathos. 
Among the nine sentiments only one should be given 
prominence, although others may be there as accessories; 
and similarly, the main plot must appear distinctly among 
subplots which should again be congruous for the enrich- 
ment ofthe main plot. In nature things take some time 
to reach fruition or perfection. It is quite fantastic to think 
that a couple of lovers completely unknown to each other 
previously should express their love at their first meeting and 
make love then and there. The emotion rises gradually in 
two hearts and being inspired by various other facts, it 
gradually reaches the apex. Generally, there are five stages in 
the full growth of a particular emotion. Incase of love, for 
example, the event starts with the meeting of the piar of 
lovers and passing through three stages such as the attempt 

by the lover to possess thie beloved, possibility of success and 
rc-union — upto the final stage j.c. enjoyment. These are 
the stages of the event as connected with the states of the 
hero which must have their corresponding sections (Sandhi) 
—opening, progress, development, pause and conclusion 
each being again subdivided into some sub-sections 
( Sandhyatga ).e% 

Gl. Dhia, TT. 13-14, See author's prot and Locers. 
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On this ground Ksemendra even ventures to say 
that propriety is the soul of poctry. As ornaments Vike 
nechlaces or bracelets decorate the body and the qualities 
like sympathy, tolerance and bravery decorate the character 
of aman, so are the ornaments ( alafhdra) and qualities 
(Guna) of poetry. However valuable and charming the 
ornaments and qualities may be in themselves, they are all 
useless fora dead body. So also are the poetical ornaments 
for an improper composition, A thing is proper for some 
other thing, says Ksemendra, if the two are alike (sadrfam, 
anuripam) — if the essential features of both are the same ? 
and in this sense, propriety ( aucityam ) is the most essential 
principle of poetic activity ie making a liheness (Sadrsyam) 
of Nature. A woman wearing bracelcts aiound her nech 
and necklaces around the feet will appear hopelessely ridi- 
culous, because her use of these ornaments will not conform 
to the standard of their common use in the society. The 
same is true when an enemy shows pity to his captive 
or a man shows his heroism before his subdued compliant. 
Ksemendra thus suggests that the poetic world 18 not 4 
land of the poet’s fantastic dreams or visions, but a world, 
the events and actions whereof are to be measured by their 
possibility and probability in the world of Nature. In other 


words, itisa probable and possible likeness or representa” 
tion of Nature 60 


60. AVC 1 4-7, Yakila yasyanuripan taducttamucyate, author’s Vyitt 
to stanza 7, Dr Suryakanta translales, “Thal which 1s suited to 2 certain 
Ibing 1s called proper’* (Ksemendra Studies P. 119) wang ‘suited’ for 
anuripam But the word 1s notin any case merely indicative of 
custom, tradition or convention which 3s ordinarily the opion of 
scholars Emphasizing the techmcal aspect of the term lhey, howeve?s 
neglect its philosophical aspect Tor ats meanings as harmon): 
adaptation etc. and for a more delailed discussion see Pro Vv. 
Raghavan’s ‘‘Auchity un Sanskrit Poetics’? collected in An Introduc- 
sion to Indian Poetics, Macmilean (Frdak), 1970, P_ 10277 
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For all these reasons Anandavardhana and Abhi- 
navagupta instruct the poets to be very careful in construc- 
ting their plot, character, situation and language etc. 
following this principle of propriety. There are five successive 
stages in the entire plan of poetic composition : selection 
of the main plot, addition of subplots, carrying the action 
towards fruition, concentration upon the sentiment (Rasa) 
and arrangement of characters, situation and ornament 
etc. proper to the desired sentiment. As the main purpose 
of an artist is ta create a particular sentiment, he should 
select a story fit for this. A love story, for example, is 
appropriate for the sentiment of love, but not a story of 
death and destructions which is appropriate for pathos. 
Among the nine sentiments only one should be given 
prominence, although others may be there as accessories; 
and similarly, the main plot must appear distinctly among 
subplots which should again be congruous for the enrich- 
ment ofthe main plot. In nature things take some time 
to reach fruition or perfection. It is quite fantastic to think 
that a couple of lovers completely unknown to each other 
previonsly should express aheir love at their first meeting and 
make love then and there. The emotion rises gradually in 
two hearts and being inspired by various other facts, it 
gradually reaches the apex: Generally, there are five stages in 

the full growth ofa particular eraotion. In case of love, for 
example, the event staits with the mecting of the piar of 
lovers and passing through three stages such as the attempt 
by the lover to possess the beloved, possibility of success and 
re-union — upto the final stage 1-¢- enjoyinent. These are 
the stages of the event as connected with the states Of the 
hero which autst have their corresponding sections (Sandhi) 
— opening, progress development, pause and conclusion 
cach being again subdivided into some sub-sections 
( Sandhyatga } *? 

Gh. Dina. IT. W314, Ser author's preie and Locora, 
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Exery plot needs its appropriate characters. Among 
them are heroes, heroines, side-heroes and side heroines and 
other subordinate males and females. Sanskrit poetics has 
conventionalized the features of the poetic characters 
Principal and minor characters are typified. Heroes are 
of four main types each being sub-divided further into fours 
Similarly heroines are mainly of three types, but subdivided 
tnto one hundred and twenty-eight varieties. Besides, there 
are detailed descriptions of other typical characters such 
as ministers, clowns, messengers, priests etc.¢2 These types 
are not merely conventional and it should not be thought 
that the Indian poets give no place for the individual 
pecuharities of the characters. We know that typification or 
classification 18 an Indian way of understanding the 
personalities of beings divine, human, and even of briites 
or animals. In the former two cases it is based on 
psychophysical evidence in accordance with their most 
general features. The process involved herein is moe 
inductive than deductive. Two persons of the same type 
living in different spatio-temporal units do not possess exactly 
the same characteristics. With some essential common 
features, in fact, they may differ as much as the poet desires 
for his purpose. The types are fixed, to facilitate the 
observance of propriety regarding characters — One guide 
line is provided by a ready-made chart, based on experti- 
ments, for the poet’s casy and quick apprehension of the 
proper relation between the plot he chooses and the chara- 
cters that wourld carry on the action towards the manifes- 
tation of the sentiment intended. The Dhtrodatta type of 
hero is brave, powerful, intelligent, leader-like modest, born 
of an aristocratic family with acharming figue who faces 
situation both fortunate and miserable with an equal 
control over impatience and pride. Beings both divine and 


62. Sahityadarpana II. 37, sqq.- 
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io with a predominance of ‘Sativa’ c.g. Rimachandra, 
ate Tea and Yudhisthira ctc. are of this type. 
a a ata ee possess the above features, but they 
‘Rajas sete and revengeful with a predominance of 
ae ap Bhima and giants like Ravana belong 
ae pela hiralalitas are morc human in comparison 
ine oa two characters possessing deep sensitivity 
eens eauty of monies and arts. Kings like Dusyanta 
Dee oh ot this Df Seg Sages and Brahmins are 
oe eee meee et thous aoe sclf-sacrifice, power 
eta nee ation, simplicity and grave appearance. The 
should cae i create Marvellous and Terrible sentiments 
are eeaeeel choose plots wherein dreadful activities 
sentiment a ee Dhiroddhata type ; whereas for the 
will be highly in the Dhirolalita type is more suitable. 7 
hero of a el ie to choose a person like Rama as the 
the ae ise that of Kalidasa’s Sakunialam Similarly 
for a aS CeO eee contok : appropriate 
Persons like nea the hero of Bhavabhut'’s Uitaracarla. 
be 'denrertiat Ais Kanva or Carudatta, again, cannot 
Bhima or jm oa performing the terrific actions of a 
a Duhsasana. 

of the a poets are to be chosen 
heroines eR and heroes are to 
relations 1 oe ei suitable for the hero 
accordin - ae juga! and social affairs are also 
eheuia si t is unnatural, for example, 
Sita, a w ee a wife is Vasantasena 4 courtesan only. 
husband an us hla bs Mugdha type — sober, devoted to 
os = . passionate, ready for any type of sacrifice 
aware en are of family or society; bashful and fully 
relation fe aes - f prestige ete ts fit for him. Their 
and of a oy similarly canxot be that of a lhbertine (Vita) 
Benes public woman (esa). Tmottons, too, have their 
ays of expression. A woman-in-lov € does not express 


according to the nature 
be proper for the plot, 
es and thet mutual 
to be decided 

that Rama 
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her feelings by holding dagger and running to her husband 
to killhim. Sweet gtanees, false anger, gentle weeping, 
horripilation and all other coquettish gestures ( anubhava ) 
are proper for the expression of love, and a suitable atmoc 
pliere is also necessary to kindle a particular emotion and 
to carry ittowards fruition. A battle field 1s the proper 
place for two heroes eager to show their velour, but not for 
acouple of lovers ready to woo. A moonlit night, calm 
and lovely garden full of fragrant flowers and gentle wind 
of spring ete. are proper to arouse the feeling oflove. The 
language of narration or speech must similarly be proper to 
the speakers, situations and sentiments. A Dhiroddhata 
character may use words of long compounds, But this 
appears quite improper in narrating the pathetic sentiment 
of love-in-separation etc. in dramatic portry. In case of the 
furious sentiment, compound words of medium size are more 
suitable.68 Ksemendra also analyses in detail the propricty 
of poetic ‘quality’, (guna) — that is considered as an inherent 
property of sentiment) of ornaments and of the grammatical 
construction of poctie Janguage.¢4 Since plot is the most 
fundamental element of poetic composition that controls 
the propriety of characters, situation and language, critics 
have given much importance to the construction of plots 
and have preferred the historical to invented ones, for 
poets without originality or little genius cannot invent 
probable stories binding the characters, situations and 
language into an organic unit in accordance with the 
Ptinciples of propriety. Historical facts are true and, there- 
fore, possible also, otherwise they could not have happened 
at all. The poets will run the least risk in using these 
plots and making them convincing to the readers as they 
are already aware of the possibility of these facts. So the 
poets of even extraordinary genius select most of their 


44, .Dhva IL. 6, 9 see author’s prose. 64. Op. cit. IIT 14 Saq. 
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plots from history which they improve with the help of 
their originality and easily produce more beauty than they 
could by inventing purely new plots. That is why selec- 
tion of historical plots is more Or less a convention among 
ancient Indian poets.®5 


From this predominance of historical plots one may 
have doubts as regards the definition of poetry and poetic 
genius that issaid to create a new world, If the facts of 
Nature are considered as the best source of the poetic world, 
in what way, can wecallit, then, a new world ? We 
know that the Sanskrit critics do not consider the world of 
poetry as something different from the creations of Nature, 
and the freedom of the poet is by no means a whim or an 
arbitray attitude. The aim of the poet isto give his own 
undeistanding or interpretation of Nature, and in this way 
he transforms Nature, not without faithfully preserving its 
essential character also. Poetry, in other words, is a repre» 
sentation of Nature as it is realized by the poet. Ananda- 
vardhana emphatically states that the duty of a poet does 
not consist only in rendering a historical fact which is 
already stated by the historian. He has to re-arrange the 
entire faet with sections and subsections suitable for creating 
his desired sentiment and in that he has full right to 
eliminate the unneeessary and to add the necessary incidents 
for fulfilment of his purpose. For sueh re-arrangement oF 
re-creation of Nature aceording to the prineiple of propriety 
the poet has to exercise his genius. Abhinavagupta clari- 
fics this statement of Anandavardhana by eiting eertain 
examples. Kéalidisa’s aim is to create mainly the Heroie 
and Marvellous sentiments in his epic The Raghuvamsa by 
narrating the divine deeds of the ideal and powerful kings 
of Raghu’s pedigree. He has added many ineidents there 

Whieh are absent in Valmki’s history eg. the Pomp ia 
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and gorgeous marriage ceremonies of the kings like 
and their adventures of victory. Though these are 
of history, itis quite probable that a powerful king 
Raghu would have gained victory over all the king: 
India or that Aja’s marriage would be so unusually ¢ 
monions. Kalidasa has devised all this to enhance 
intensity of his desired sentiments. Similarly Arju 
victory over the Nether world is not described in 
Mababhirata. But other activities of Arjuna in this his 
sufficiently prove that he is not an ordinary human her 
So the above invention by a poet is not improbabl 
rather fortifies the divine heroism of Arjuna, and 
enriches the sentiment aimed at by the poet concer 
Ksemendra also clarifies this point by some example 
success and failure. In the Ussaracarita of Bhavabhit 
sacrificial horse enters the hermitage of Balmtki w 
Lava and Kuga, the two sons of Rima, have been bro 
up and trained as competent fighters. From outside 
announced that this horse belongs to Rima, the great 
of the family of Ravana and the only hero in the § 
worlds. So a hero who scized upon it must be aw? 
the danger of fighting against such a hero. Lavas 
is ignorant of his relation with Rama, feels jealou 
such boasting of the messenget and says——"“How sho 
are these words ? Is this world devoid of warriors 
(that none is to answer this chollenge } 2» This ¢ 
of Lava’s character is not recorded by Valmiki. 
by adding jealousy to the character ofa rising here 
son ofa man, who really happens to be the only he 


the seven worlds, the poet has rather coloured he 


with more bright paints, and, therefore, this deviation 

« « = b e , 

history is not improper. But Rajasekhara s tsa 
ny © 


when Ravana in the self-choice-marriage ceremo 
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asks Janaka with a careless and offensive tone to bring 
the Bow of Siva, Janaka orders his atter.dants to bring both 
the bow and Sita to the opera — is quite improper; for 
Ksemendra argues that it is proper for the Dhiroddhata 
character of Ravana to boast of his power without a sense 
of courtesy. But how could Janaka agree to biing the Bow 
and Sita both? Sita has her prestige as the princess ; she 
is not to be shown publiely as a charming dancing gir! or 
has not to select somebody for his proud ravings, but to 
garland the nan only when he has come out victorious in 
breaking the Bow. Here it seems as if Janaka is ne:vous 
at the challenge of the demon and feels like handing over 
SIta to him even before he demonstrates his ability by 
breaking the Bow. This is quite improper for the grave 
and saintly character of Janaka. Similarly the love play 
of Siva and Parvati in Kalidasa’s Kumédrasambhava is an 
improper invention, for Parvati, the mother of the entire 
universe, would not fecl excited and long for another coita= 
tion by touching inattentively the nail points of Siva upon 
her thighs—a behaviour, proper only for a passionate 

unchaste women ( Vitapi ). But the same poet has sufficie- 

ntly proved his poctic genius in inventing the plot of the 

Maghadita. No sane man would ask the clouds to carry 

a message for his beloved, But the hero here, a lover-in- 

Separation is passion-struck, and it is quite probahle for 


such aman to be unaware of the distinction between the 
sentient and the insentient. §7 


IV. Poetry, the transformation of Nature according 
to the principle of propriety (or a likeness of Nature ) in 
verbal form is presented indrama in an audiovisual form 
by a group of dancers ( or actors) through the four ways 


of representation —~ mental, physical, decorative and vocal. 
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Tor its visibility it 1s also called “Visible poetry” (dpsyakavy a) 
or simply a (vtsual) form ( Rifpam ),*8 which 1s, according 
to Bharata, essentially an imitation, ‘,,. ..tmutation of the 
exploits of gods, giants, kings as well as of house holders 
in this world.’°°9 


At the first production of dram by Bharata 9 
the Banner Festival of Indra containing 4 theme of the defeat 
of the giints, the giants got angrs, for they felt insulted by 
the sight of their defeat which was enjoyed by the gods and 
Gandharvas So together with the evil spirits thes all did 
harms tothe actors, director and the entire stage by their 
magical power Indra with his banner-staff of course drove 
away all crit spirits who were hanging about the stage» 
and all other architectural cares were taken by Vigvaharmans 
the divine architect Inspite of oat! these co-operative 
attempts to protect the stage performance, the gods thought 
it proper to request Brahma, father of both gods am 
demons, to pacify the spirits and giants by 4 conciliatory 
move Brahma agreed and as he knew that the giants felt 
unhappy over the depiction of ther defeat and weakness 
and were jealous at the sight of the gods’ ¥tctor) and were 
convinced that by mtroducing drama he the great progen!” 
tor had only belittied them, he tried to paetly them }y 
making them understand the real nature of drama He 
emphatically stated that the dramatie presentation wis 
neither for nor against anybody Quite indifferently 1t ams 
atexposing the proper results of the actions done by the 
beings of his whole creation The first play of course showed 
the defeat of the giints, but elsewhere gods might DE 
condemned for evil deeds and sometim€s grants might also 
be praised for their benerolent actions Besides, dime 
does not concern itself only wath (it 3s not representation 


G8. Dasarupakal 7 See alo Dhamkes com 69 AS 3 120 of 
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(anubhavanam) the actions and_ states of giants and gods, 
those of human beings also are equally inportant as its subject- 
matter. In fact, it is “a representation of the states 
(bhavanukirtanan) of three worlds......40 imitation of actions 
and conducts of people therein (lakavyttanukaranant), which 
are rich in various emotions and which depict different 
situations. ‘This will relate to actions of men good, bad 


and indifferent.,....an imitation of seven divisions ( saptad- 


vipanukaranam ) of the world’.7° In short, drama is an 


imitation of the exploits of gods, giants, kings as well as 
house holders—to their natures (svubhava) 3 and their sorrows 
and joys are presented in a visible form by means of 
representations through gestures, yoice, costumes and mental 
signs. Dhanalijay, another dramaturgist, later to Bharata, 
admits the imitative character of drama which is according 
to him an imitation of states (avasthanukti). Dhanika 
explains this statement that the objects of imitation in drama 
are the states, both physical and mental, of the characters 
like Dhirodatta etc. composed by a poet in verbum, and 
the imitators are the actors, the act of imitation referring 
to the four methods of representation vix. physical, vocal 
etc.72 ‘Thus according to both the critics, Dhanika and 
Dhanatijaya, without enactment there is no drama. Simply 
the verbal composition of a dramatic poet cannot be properly 
called drama until it is staged by the actors. Vigvanitha 


another eminent critic is also of the same opinion that the 


activity (abhinaya) of the actors { lit. dancers—nata) is essenti- 


ally imitative in character for they represent the physical 
and mental states of the persons like Rama etc. by super- 
imposing their personality upon? themselves. For this act 
of superimposition (drapa) drania is called ‘Ripaka’ 
also.72 This superimposition of the characters upon the 


70. for the banner festival etc. see NS I. 106-121. 71. Dasaripaka 
72 Op cit VI-1-3 
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same as the identification ( fadatmya } of the actors with the 
characters. There are fundamental differences between 
a beautiful face and the moon. But we say, the face 
looks like the moon or the face is the moon. Similarly 
although the actors are not Ramaetc. they fook and act 
like these persons or in other words, they become them- 
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he refutes other theoires 1n establishing his own It is thus 
risky to construct a complete notion of a theory only from 
its Opponent’s quotations and coniments as there is every 
possibility of the latter's msunderstanding or musreading 
of the text. Any wav, 1f we trust Abhinava, aceording 
to Bhatta Lollata, one of the earliest eonimentators on 
Bharata, dram2 consists of an imitative activity 74 Later 
literary erities xttiibute the monistie Vedanta thought to 
him, and try to find the suggestion of superimposition 
(aropa) in his conception of drama The commonest example 
aceepted by the monistie Vedantins to explain the nature 
of error is the perception of snake in a rope wherein by 
mistake owing to much similanty between asnake and a 
rope, if placed in dim light, snaheness 1s superimposed upon 
the rope and it easts all the effects of the pereepfion of 
a snakee g fear, runming away ate on the ohserver Scuh 
is the nature of drama, thinks Lollata People visit play= 
houses and are filled with pleasure at the sight of, for 
mstinee, the love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala But 
where 1s the root of this pleasure 2? lLollata thinks, 
originally or primarily it exists in the permanent states 
of love in the historreal persons themselves But as 
this state 1s dormant, and 1S unknown to others unless 
itis exposed by Dusyanta’s physreal and mental gestures 
such as glanee, horripilation efe. transitory mental, states 
lke anxiety supported by tbe sight of Sakuntala and inspired 
by the lonely garden on the bank of the Malin etc 1 35 
unable to give pleasure fo an observer Thus a permanent 


state gives pleasure to others (oF 1S transformed into Rasa ) 
only when itis conjoined with the determimants ( Vibhava ) 
consquents (anubhava) and transttory mental states ( vabhi- 
carin) In a play house of course, there are no historical 
Dusyant1 and Sakuntala, nor the real bank of the Mahn! 
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same as the 1dentification ( fadatmya ) of the actors with the 
characters There are fundamental differences between 
a beautiful face and the moon But we say, the face 
looks like the moon or the face 15s the moon, Simuarly 
although the actors are not Rama etc they look and act 
hike these persons or in other words, they become them 
selves Rama etc. The Sankhya philosophy also supports 
this superimposition theory as regards the relation between 
the actors and the characters Vacaspatl endorses upon 
Ifvarakrsna that the indifferent Purusa (soul) 1s just like 
adramatic actor (nata) As an actor 1s neither Vatsaraja 
nor Ajatrsatru nor Paragurdma, but becomes every one by 
assuming their physical and mental states or by super 
mposing their personalities upon them, so also an yndiffe- 
tent, free formless spimt becomes a god, a man, a beast 
or a tree by assuming different gross bodies only 78 But 
adifference may be noted between an actor’s acting an 
acharacter’s role and a spirit assuming a gross body 
In the latter case the spimt really receives a gross body 
whereas the actor only imitates the states of a character 
Like tbe spirit he 1s not directly concerned with the character- 
By the artificial means luke costume etc he imitates the 
appearance of Rama etc who lived long 48% and 
imitates thur activities im the manner directed by the 
poets on the authority of the ustories The critics, however 
raise a great contioversy as regards Bharata’s conception 
of drama, and this controversy centres round not so much 
the nature of drama as statedinthe fnst chapter of the 
‘Natya Sastra’ as the nature of aestheuc experience Rasa 
as dascribed in the sixth chapter But it as a great musfoi tune 
that all the commentanes on the Natya Sastra except that 
of Abhinavagupta have been lost Only some extracts here 
and there arc either quoted or discussed by Abhinavd as 
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heicfutes othcr thcoitcs m establishing his own It 1s thus 
risky to construct acomplcte notion of a theory only from 
its Opponcnt’s quotations and coniments as there is cvery 
possibiht, of the lattcr’s misunderstanding or musreading 
of the text. Any way, 1f we trust Abhinava, according 
to Bhatta Lollata, onc of the earlicst commentators on 
Bharata, dram consists of an imitative activity 74 Later 
literary critics attribute the momustic Vedanta thought to 
him, and try to find the suggestion of superimposition 
(aropa) in his conception of drama The commonest cxample 
acceptcd by the monistic Vedantins to explain the nature 
of crror 1s the perception of snake in a Tope wherein by 
mistake owing to much similarity between asnake and a 
rope, 1f placed in dim hight, snakencss 1s superymposed upon 
the rope and it casts all the effects of the perception of 
a snakecg fear, running away atc on the observer Scuh 
is the nature of drama, thinks Lollata People visit play- 
houses and are filled with pleasure at the sight of, for 
instance, tle love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala But 
where 1s the root of this pleasurc ? Lollata thinks, 
originally or primarily it exists in the permanent states 
of love in the historical persons themselves But as 
unknown to others unless 


this state 1s dormant, ind 1s 
al gestures 


itis exposed by Dusyanta’s physical and ment 
such as glance, horrmpilation etc. transitory mental, states 
like anxiety supported by the sight of Sakuntal? and inspired 
by the Ionely garden on the bank of the Malin: ete 1t 15 
unable to give pleasure to an observer Thus a permanent 
state gives pleasure to others { or 15 transformed into Rasa ) 
only when it is conjoined with the determinants ( Vibhava ) 
consquents (anubhdsa) and transitory mental states ( ¥% abhi- 
carin) In a play house of course, there are no Instorical 


Dusyanta and Sakuntyla, nor the real bank of the Malint 
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But the actors by the arrangement (anusandhdna) of various 
gestures and dialogues inutate tbe hustorical persons and 
events so skilfully that the spectators identify them with 
the onginals If a rope under certain circumstances, can 
appear before a man as snake and can make him afraid and 
run awa, why not the ac’ors n the roles of Dusyanta and 
Sahuntala etc can give the spectttors the same sensation’ 
as the actual persons would give in their real and direct 
relations ® Thus drama i:mitates the cunducts and hehaviours 
of persons (say historical im this case ) and the pleasure 
which it gives 1s rooted primarily im the permencnt states 
of the persons imitated ( anukarva } whereas only secondarily 
m those of the imrtitor-actor (anukartrart) ‘This theory 
certainly raises a serious objection in suggesting no distinc- 
tion between the aesthetic and the wordly pleasure If 
dramatic pleasure happens to be secondary to that derived 
from the same incident of the real world, then Loljata has 
noother way than to admit that the events which cause no 
pleasure, rather caus¢ pasn, in the real world such as 
separation from the beloved etc will give no pleasure to the 
spectators when imitated by the actors -~ an idea which 
goes absolutely against Bharata’s conception of dramatre 
pleasure as also against our common experience The 
sentiments like the Furious and the Pathetic then appe?t 
untenablein drama Acf4rya Sankuki with his many other 
points of objections against Lollata lunts at this pnncipal 
fault of his theory and tries to remould it thoroughly 75 He; 
too, admits that drama 1s essentially an imitation as the actors 
here by the four ways of representation rmitate the states of 
the characters given by the dramatic poet But agunst Lollaja 
he states that this rmitatzion 1S not an erroncous cognition, 
Dramatic experience cinnot be expl tuned by the experience 
of a snake in a rope, and aesthetic cogmtion, therofore, 
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cannot be compared with any other logical cognition, nor 
the pleasure due toa dramatic performance is related in 
the same way to the same performance in the real world. 
The events of Nature are either painful or pleasurable 
or indifferent or mixed; but all the events of the world 
of drama are full of pleasue. 


Saakuka has understood that the aesthetic object 
is completely devoid of any practical utility and, there- 
fore, its nature is essentially different from that of the 
objects of Nature. Affairs like love-play, separation, anger 
and unlawful aets (e.g. theft or rape of women etc ) do 
not please an observer. Love-plays of a eouple of lovers 
arouse either shame or jealousy 5 separation causes pain 
and sorrow, anger raises fear and theft contempt. 
But when depicted in drama they all invariably 
please the spectators of nll elasses. This is beeause 
dramatic objects are not real but artificial ( Aytrima ) and 
this artificiality is due to the imitative nature of drama 
wherein the actors imitate the Determinants ete. by their 
conscious effort ( prayatna ) — the Determinants through the 
power of poetry, the consequents through the skill ( Siksa ) 
of the actors and the Transitory mental states through the 
actor’s ability to reproduce those of his own on the stage. 
But the spectators do not think just at the time of witne~ 
ssing a play that the whole representation 1s false. It 
appears to them as real, as they infer tts reality from the 
skilful imitation by the actors. But itis important to note 
that Sarikuka here distinguishes the reality having practical 
utility from its artificial representation which only appears 
as real. It is only the latter — the appearance (pratiyamana) 
of reality that explains the nature of aesthetic object, and 
the aesthete enjoys its beauty (Rasa) in 4 peculiar type 

of cognition which is neither true nor false. It differs from 
correct perception (saftvant ), mistaken perception ( mithyd ), 
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doubt (samfaya ) and similitude ( sadrfya ). The spectator, 
for example, does not experience any of these cognitions— 
(a) That happy man is really the actor, (b) Rama is really 
that man; he is not happy, (e) Is that Rama or not ? 
(d) That man is like Rama. His is a definite positive 
experience— ‘This is tbe happy Rama”. Sarikuka emphati- 
cally points out the distinction between the two types of pro- 
positions — “This (man) is so-and-so” and “This ( man ) is 
really so-and-so”, the latter being the correct cognition of 
a real person and the former an aesthetic cognition, This 
is according to Sankuka, the imitation ( anukarana) of 
reality in art. Drama is an imitation of actions expressive 
of emotions ; and sentiment ( Rasa) is an imitation of a 
permancnt state. 


Abhinavagupta takes a lot of pains torefute the 
imitation theory of Ac&arya Sankuka.7® He understands 
imitation in its Hteral senses of mimicry and emulation. 
Imitation is always an inferior act which necessarily implies 
the inferiority ofthe imitator to the imitated ; and this 
act, as Bharata himself states,77 rouses a sense of humour 
in the observer. A buffoon, for example, is incapable 
of displaying the heroism of a prince. Wearing the dresses 
ofa prince and holding his sword if he comes forward to 
the battle field trying his best to fight like the prince, it 
will certainly arouse laughter instead of fear in the enemy. 
So only humour is produced by the imitation of others, 
and certainly dramais not a business of this type. Had 
it been so the question of six dramatic sentiments such as 
Erotic, Patheticetc. would not have arisen. There would 
be only one sentiment — humour. Sometimes lovers especially 
in separation imitate their beloveds in wearing their dresses 
in loving and petting the animals that they love and 
listening- or singing the songs that they do. By this 
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they feel their presence and thus get the satisfaction of an 
indireet union with the beloved by imagining their presence 
in objeets they love and use. Drama is not also an imitation of 
this nature as the Determinants are not here only those of lovers 
but of enemies as well. Seeondly, imitation in the sense ofemu- 
lation is not also desired here. In the ease of a teacher and 
a pupil the former is the ideal to the latter and he is asked 
to follow every action of his teacher to build up his future 

life. Drama is not surely an emulative affair for it is quite 

ridiculous to think that a man acting in the role of a hypo 

erite like Ravana or Duhsasana emulates his eonducts to 

correet his social eharacter.? ® 


Abhinava, then, with this idea of imitation eriti- 
cizes Sankuka’s theory that Rasa or dramatie beauty consists 
in the imitation of the permanent States of persons, either 
historical or imaginative like Rama ete. made visible 
through the determinants etc. He asks :-— from what point 
of view does Sankuka think that Rasa is an imitation of 
the permanent State? Is it from the point of view of the 
spectators? Or from that of the aetors ? Or of the crities 
who analyse the real nature of the aesthetic experience ? 
Or finally, does, Bharata himself state this view ? 


As regards the first alternative Abhinava argues 
that the thing imitated must be an object of cognition; and 
the imitation and the thing imitated must be of equal nature 
so as to be perceived by the same sense-organ and belong to 
the same substratum. But the body of the actor, his activities 
and costumes etc. cannot be imitation of the permanent 
state for the latter is purely a mental feeling that is sentient 
in character and can be cognized by and subsist in only the 
mind itself, while the former is an insentient object of 


78, For the idea of Lila ( Prydnukaranam ) sce NS XXIV.14; for 
the idea of emulation see ALh. Vol. 1 P.35 ‘“natadanukarepa 
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external sense perception subsisting in a unit of flesh and 
bones, Farther, the Consciousness of imitation presupposes 
an awareness of both the thing imitated and the thing 
which imitates. But none of the spectators has perceived 
directly the Delight of Rima. So it is quite impossible 
on his part to judge whether the actor imitates or produces 
it himself without imitation, and still more impossible to 
notice whether the imitation is correct or not. Sankuka 
might answer thatitis simply by a mental movement that 
the actor imitates the permanent state of Rama ( which 
is Delight) ; and this mental movement is visualized by the 
causes suchas women, effects such as expressive glances 
and concomitant elements such as contentment ete. by 
which that of real Rama (Delight) would also be perceived. 
The difference, however, between the two is that while in 
the case of Rama they were alf real, in the case of the 
actors they are artificial, That is why the actor’s Delight 
isnot his own real Delight -but an aitificial or an 

imitated one, In other words, from the artificial signs (i.¢- 

effects) such as women, glances etc, the artificial Delight 

(ie. the cause) is inferred. But Abhinavagupta argues 

that this type of inference is quite illegal for only from & 

real or correct sign a correct cause can be inferred; if the 

reason is mistaken the whole process of inference is invalid. 

Besides, sometimes fire may be wrongly inferred from mist 

mistaken as smoke, but it is quite impossible to infer some- 

thing which resembles or imitates fire, say a red flower 

from mist that resembles or imitates smoke. Hence it is 

wrong to say that the spectator infers an imitation of Delight 

from the artificial Determinants etc. 

The relation of the actor with the “character in the 
role of which he plays cannot also appear to the spectator 
asa resemblance i.e, a spectator docs not think that the 
actor himself is happy or enraged, but scems to be 503 
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by his physical activities etc. he appears likc some one who 
is happy etc. But then it isonly a rescmblance ( sadrSya ) 3 
and resemblance is not neccssarily an imitation, The simi- 
larity of areal ox, for example, with an ox-like species 
{ gavaya ) is not due to one’s imitation of the othcr, but to 
certain physical features such as nuzzle etc. which they 
naturally inherit in common. If the spectator would perceive 
only a similarity of Rama etc. inthe actor, he would not 
be moved by any emotion atall. But Sankuka, we know, 
distinguishes the aesthetic cognition from the cognitions of 
doubt, truth, error and similitude. Such cognition is of an 
immediate perception, uncontradicted and self-evident. But 
Abhinava asks—in What way, then, the cognition — “That 
is Rama etc.” is uncontradicted but not true ? What 

cxactly is the nature of something which is neither true 

nor uncontradicted ? Sarikuka suggests that the spectator’s 

Cognition is always a mistaken one for he accepts the arti- 

ficial as real. Such a cognition is necessarily contradictory 

ee es Thus Sankuka’s idea is self-contradictory. 

2 € statement “That is Rama” is not applicable 

to any Particular actor because several actors on several 

ae, aay play in the role of the same Rama. The 

ay veteran ie that there is a genus Rama to which 

amas belong, which is not tenable. 


‘his Reese Rasa cannot be nad as the imitation of 
forateue, a State from the actor's pont of view also ; 
ae or does rage the notion “Tani imitating Rama 
Sais) state’, For without any direct knowledge 
in the tae low can one Tmitate him ? If imitation is taken 
dene by i: of doing anything which has ian been 
actor's ie a Previously, then not only a parncular 
detiphe gs a n tion ee Delight, but every one else’s 
ss trultation eee in the present real world would also 
foritisa delight felt after Rama’s. Thus it 
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implies that there is no distinction between the reality and 
drama, for both are imitations and so both will give 
aesthetic pleasure. This is practically impossible and. 
contradicts Sankuka’s fundamental notion. He may avoid 
this difficulty by stating that the term of ititation is not the 
states of any particular person, but of a good ran like 
Rama in general—avoiding by this way also the difficulty of 
imitating a definite person under a spatio-temporal context 
not known to theimitator, But the problem then will be 
with what does the actor imitate such feelings ? Not certainly 
with his own feelings such as sorrow etc. which are really 
absent in him at that time. It is not with the consequent ©-§- 
tear etc. that he imitates sorrow, for, sorrow and tear 
are of two differcnt natures sorrow being © mental feeling 
and tear a physical thing. Nor do the cognitions of an 
actor; ‘1 am intitating the consequents of a man of eleva- 
ted nature’? or “I am imitating somebody who is weeping 
inthis way’, explain the nature of his activity, for the 
irst oneis impossible unless definite specifications about 
he person concerned are nientioned, which, when done, 
eads again to the problem of imitating the pnrticular 
'Visesa or niyata) ; and the second one is similarly 
mpossible as it indicates the actor’s actual partaking 
~f the sorrow. ‘Thus the actor imitates neither the parti- 
par nor the general, neither through his own permanent 
me nor through its consequents. 


‘ 
a ; The third alternative is directed against | the 
wrotist logic of Dharmaktrti. Abhinava, the Saivist, 
e ieee the Sautrantika theory of perccption in 
ing aankuka’s iniitative theory of aesthetics. ‘The 
atikas discard the Vijiidnavadins’ theory that the 
role ofy world is illusory ; mind, according to them, is the 
asa Tality and mental images only falsely appear 89 
actor hit-objects. The Sautrantikas argue that it is quite 
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illogical to say that the reality appears as unreality. he 
Phrase “like the external object” is meaningless as like 
the son of a barren mother”. How cat something non- 
existent be conceived at all ? They hold that the existence 
of the external object is proved by the very presence of the 
internal images which are nothing but the copies ( wikalpa ) 
of external objects. So shese two—the external object 
and their mental images are essentially different from the 
theoretical or analytical point of view as an object 
and its reflection on the surface of a mirror are distin- 
guished. But the men of practical life ( vyavahartarah ) 
says Dharmakirti, do not analyse the things in this manner. 
They identify the image with the object and determine the 
nature ofthe latter by that of the former.7° Now Abhinava- 
Supta asserts that such a philosophical explanation is not 
Possible. It is impossible to explain a thing in the theoreti- 
cal moment by an explanation that contradicts its conscious- 
ness in the practical moment ; and if from the so-called 
Philosophical or critical point of view as such Sankuka tries 
to distinguish between the nature of drama and the 
‘pectator’s consctousness of it ie. drama is a copy or 
imitation of real life (as the mental image is of the external 
object) but the Spectators identify it with the reality — his 
“rgument is unsound as that of Dharmakirti. 


Finally, Abhinava asks, does 
Suggest implicit] 
n of Permanent 


Bharata state expli- 
y anywhere that Rasa is the 


explicit stat State ? There is certainly no such 
of course : ement. Regarding the nature of Cramay Bharata 
( anuk a eee in the first chapter that it is an imitation 

72) of the seven regions of the world and actions 
and Conducts of the 


h beings (lakavztta) thereof,80 Elsewhere 
Arata uses the word ‘j 


ne = imitation’ ( anukrii ) as a synonym 
ma— After that (utterence of the holy Benediction or 


89 sqq. 80. NST. 112, 117, 


citly or 
imitatio 
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Nandi) 1 devised an imitation of the situation in which giants 
were defeated ....” %1 From these evidences Sanhuka might 
arguc that 1f drama is defined as the inntation of the affairs 
of the world it 1s quite natural that Rasa would be defined 
by Bharata in the same mannerie as animitation of the 
Permanent Stateof Ramaecte Abhinava admuts that according 
to Bharaty’s defimtiond rama ts an imitation — but not 
inthe sensc of a mimicry oF rephic1 In fact, 1t was in 
this sense that drama was viewed by the giants when they 
felt insulted of its first production in the court of Indra 
as we have already mentioned, Bharata devised drama 
neither to condemn giants not to praise the gods exclussvely- 
It 1s undecd a branch of the Vedas ( Nafyaveda ) which 
aims at instructing the people not rigorously 1 the way of 
the scriptures, but ima pleasing manner in producing both 
knowledge ( vyutpatt:)} and pleasure ( priti ) Knowledge 
xs produced by its theme which deals with actions and their 
results The entire range of Indian thought indeed 18 invested 
in understanding the nature of creation, which 1s nothing 
uta cyche movement of actions and their proper results 
Beginning from the Vedas all the scriptures including the 
philosophical systems concentrate upon explanation of this 
idea of action 1e bad actions produce bad results and 
good actions good ‘The purposc of drama is nothing but 
to illustrate this principle It shows the events of the past 
that exemplify this law of action — one performing the good 
or badactions under such and such circumstances €njo}® the 
good or bad results proper to them =The gods and all the 
beings of the three worlds are included in it If the aggressive 
activities of the Daityas have doomed them to defeat an 
degradation at one time the devotion and prous activites 
of other giants hhe Prahlada, Bah etc have also elevated 
them to ranks even bigber than the gods at other times 
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And thus drama while illustrating the laws of action, makes 
use of all the departinents of knowledge, wise maxims, 
arts, crafts, and learnings. Ie teaches duty to those who 
gO agninst duty, love to those who are cager for its 
fulfilment, chastises the ill-bred and the unruly, promotes 
sclfrestraint in the disciplined, gives courage to cowards, 
energy to heroes nnd enlightenment to men of poor intellect, 
andso on.82 Drama does all these not by theorising a 
problein, The events or stories of dramn, says Bharata, are 
“taken out of the Vedic lores and semi-historical tales (so 
embellished that they are) capable of giving pleasure.,.”85 
But the giants felt neither instructed nor pleased, because, 
they thought, the gods with a motive to insult them, had 
produced a mimicry of their fight and defeat with all the 
particulnrs; and thus as one feels sorry and insulted at 
one’s own miscrics and misfortunes in the real world so 
would one have the same feeling in witnessing those in a 
drama. Bharata, therefore, states ( through Brahma ), as 
Abhinava understands it, that drama is not such a mimicry 
( anubhdvanam ). The repliea or exact representation of a 
man’s affairs will not please aspectator as he will remain 
detached, taking it as some other’s private affairs, it will 
be also quite improper —out of asocial courtesy on the 
Part of the dramatist — to expose the private life of a man. 
Asin the practical world one feels ashamed or jealous 
or angry to witness the love play of a couple, so will he 
feel ifitis exactly represented with all its particulars on 
the stage. For these reasons Bharata does not recommend 


the stories of the living persons OF contemporary events for 
the dramatic themes ; and this leads to the final objection 
that from the philosophical point of view nothing past 
e same original forms. 


can be represented in exactly th 
r : Saivic idea of 


This point needs an elucidation of the 


82. NS 1.109 sqq. 83. Ibid. I. 119. 
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phenomenon and theory of knowledge for its clarification. 
The Saivas believe that the entire world with all its diver 
sities and varieties is created by Paramegvara, tbe ulti- 
mate consciousness. The process of this creation is not, 
of course, the same as that of a potter or a carpenter, where 
the creator depends upon two other factors of the cause — 
material and instrumental that are outside him. But the 
creator of the universe is self-dependent without needing 
any extraneous help. In fact, nothing is outside him. 
The Absolute consciousness by its self-illuminating power 
( Prakafa ) and free will ( Vimaria ) manifests all forms in 
and by itself, The relation between the external world 
of phenomena, with the supreme consciousness is, as it 
were, that between the surtace of a mirror and a refiection 
on it with adifference that while without some external 
objects and light there would be no reflection on 3 mirror. 
Parameévara Siva reflects himself upon his own consciousness 
and illumines him by his own light. Thus after this 
mirror-image every object of the external world is called 
by the Saivists as an image or reflection ( protivimba oF 
abhasa’) which is essentially an isolated universal unit 
without any specific characteristic or purposive value. This 
is what the grammarian philosophers call the meaning 
(artha ) of a word. The Saivists who divide the cognitive 
activity into primary and secondary hold that this isolated 
abhasa is the object of primary cognition without any 
causal efficiency ; it 1s beyond the limitations of time and 

space, so always of the same form without any cliange- 

The cogniser inspired by the purposive attitude unites 

several abhasas in his secondary cognition. Thus a particular 

object with its causal efficiency is a union of several abhdsa 

within a spatio-temporal limit. The ab/idsa, for example, for 

which the word, ‘jar’ is used the object of primary cognition 

is of a generic form. It is only the substantive of the 
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abhasas such as earthen, red, high, here, now cte. uniting 
whieh the cogniser forms a particular jar of practical 
utility. And as the mode of collocation determines the 
character of an object of the practical world, its causal 
efficiency must change according to the change of the mode 
of collocation. Two jars, for example, having all other 
aébhasas in common except that one is earthen and the 
other golden or one is small and the other large, will 
certainly act in different ways 5 and so the actions performed 
By a man past or dead, if performed by other persons, 
will not have the same causal efficiency. When R&éama. 
long ago, banished Sita, the action definitely cause sorrow 
to everyone. But when now a man acting in the role 
of Rama on the stage banishes a woman in the role of 
Sita, it does not pain others in the same way as it did 
in the former case. Here the acting of the dramatic dancers 
(nata) in a different spatio:temporal unit loses the proper 
eausal efficiency — the individual or specific character 
( syalaksanata ) of the actions of Rama long ago.®4 


The defeat of the giants, therefore, shown in the 
does not indicate the defeat of the 
but of those who passed away 
f the gods victory of those 


first produced play, 
present generation of giants, 
long ago. Nor is the victory © 
present. As the gods do not feel flattered by this victory, SO 
the giants ought not to feel insulted by this defeat, The 
dramatic victory and defeat have no connection with any 
particular victory or defeat concerning the giants and gods 
of a particular period. It only retells the events of the gods’ 
‘victory and giants’ defeat in gen eral (bhavanukirtanam) that 
take place in every Kalpa and Kalpantara. No particularity 


should be expected of them. 


84. K.C. Pandey, Abhinaragupia, PP.350, 400 sqq3 id. Comp Aesth, 
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Objections might be raised against this denial of 
particularity of the dramatie characters One may agree 
that a general idea of battle of the gods and giants ean be 
presented in a play without any specifications, for so many 
times the giants have been defeated by the gods in various 
Kalpas But how ean the historical persons like Rama ete 
whose very existence consists only in some unique particula- 
rities be presented in a general way ? This problem Abhinava 
tnes tosolve on the basis of the Saiva cosmology It 1s 
true that theidea of their particulanty anses from the 
testimonials and records hhe the Ramayana, nevertheless 
only when they are contemporary do they amount to 4 
real individuality animated by the power of a corresponding 
causal efficeney But as thie eontemporaneity does not exist 
at the time of the produetion of a plav, their particularities 
are lost Secondly, a visitor does not visit 2 play with any 
uulitanan outlook such as, ‘To day I must do something 
Practical’, but with the intention — ‘To day I am going to 
enjoy sights and sounds of a non-ordinary charatter, which 
arouse in the end, a state of freedom from worldly interests 
and whose essence 1s a generalised pleasure shared by all 
the spectators” ®& During the spectacle the spectators for- 
gets his worldly existence and smmerses himself comple- 
tely in tasting of the vocal and instrumental music which 
accompanies the play being acted It is thus an imaginative 
outlook, rather than a parttical one, that guides the 
spectator and so in losing their real causal efficiency drama- 
uc characters are beyond the spatio-temporal limitations 
Hence they are no more the objects of determinate knowledge 
or secondary cognition They are now isolated abhasa 
appearing only in their generic forms This type of genera- 
lisation ( sadharanibhava ) happens also in tha prose fiction 
as well as in poetry But none of themcan make exper- 
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tence the law of action so completely as one gets in direct 
perception which only drama can do.8& 

Drama is not thus an imitation or copy of the 
world of particulars. For its generality ( sédhdrana ) itis 
also distinguished by Abhinava from all other cognitions of 
the particular objects ( Vifesa) such as factual reality 
{ tattram ), similitude ( Sadrfyam ), error by superimposition 
{ dopa ), false cognition ( bhrama ), comparison { utpr eksa ) 
affinity by behaviour etc. ( adhyavasyya ) likeness or a statue 
or image ( pratikyti ), emulation ( anukarana ) and jugglery 
or magic ( indrajala ). In other words, the actor playing 
in the role of Rama is not really the Rama of Valmtki’s 
history, nor has he any physical and mental characteristics 
in common with Rama as found in twins, nor owing to 
his costumes etc. Rdma is superimposed upon him by 
mistake asis a piece of silver upon the mother of pearl. 
There is further no behavioural affinity between the real 
Rima and the actor as is between a cow anda Vahika 
( lit. meaning one who is devoid of the conducts recomm- 
ended by the Vedas ) such as, for example, making water 
Standing. He is not compared with Rama on certain 
Similarities as when face is compared with the moon, nor 
is he an image of Rama as certain puppets are of birds, 
men etc. The actor does not emulate the deeds of Rama 
as a pupil follows the performances of his teachers, ee 
is he a Magician or a juggler who can assume various 
forms by exercising certain supernatural power. 87 

Abhinava tries more cerefully to distinguish between 
drama and similitude which is ordinarily meant by an 
imitation (anukdra). A similitude, he argues, eon be 
Produced only of the particular contemporary objects. 
Sometimes likenesses of things can be produced even if they 
belong to different periods, In the world of differences 
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the question of imitation or similarisation may arse But 
in the world of generalities, where-each one 1s umique 1m 
its own form, nothing can be hke anything other than 
itself Ayjirinits umque form, for example, can not be 
similar to another such form, for the question of other such 
forms does not arse at all This is the only and only 
form ofits hke Two particular jars with specific colours, 
height, thickness, materials and existence under a particular 
time and space in common may be sad as simular 
When all the universals of the three worlds are unique 
what can be an object of amtation 788 

Now, when the actor plays 1m the role of Rama ete 
he forgets his own practical identity suspending 1t to the 
subconscious and identifies him se)/f§ with Rama ete 45 
they arc narrated by the poet Here this mdentification 15 
possible because both the poetic figure and the actor tumself 
are im their generic forms devord of ther real causal 
cficrencies or individualities, hence are beyond the cogni= 
tion of wordly realty oc unreality They are neither true 
nor false by the ordinary logical standard or Lnowledge 
In such non-common, identified or generahzed situation 
the question of the actor’s nmtation of either the permanent 
state of Rima or its consequents does not arise The actor 
simply performs what Rama 1s recorded to have done and 
these performances arc not similar (sadyfa) to those of 
Rama, but are of the same type (sajdtiya) owing to the 
genenc form of both Thus, according to Abhinava, an 
actor 1s not an imitator (anwhartr) but a performer (pray oktr) 
and his activity ( abhinaya ) 1s neather imitation nor sim 
nization, but perceptuahzation —he brings the poetic nirr1- 
tion into 1 perceptuil form by means of voice, physic 
and mertal movements and costume etc s9 Here hes the 
88 ‘ SimInyAlmakatva Konukieirthah 2 hid P37 89 Abt insysh 
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distinction between poetry and drama. Poetry only narrates 


the actions of the great persons of the past in their genera- 
lized form while drama perceptualizes them wherefore 
they touch the heart of the spectator directly and his 
experience of them is like a direct cognition saksatkarakalpa 
or pratyaksakalpa) though not really a direct cognition 
which arouses in the observer the necessary reaction to 
the causal efficiency of the object e-g- perception of snake 
makes one afraid or that of a lovely woman inspires a 
man’s lust. The object of aesthetic perception is devoid of 


such effects. 


This perception is further § 
or inner perception ( manasapratyak $a 
knowing activity ( svasamvedanasiddha ) needed in a Yogic 
perception. Abhinavagupta uses two words for this activity— 
Pratisaksatkéra and Anuvyavasdya meaning reperception. 
The Saivists believe like the Nyaya School that there are 
two states of ordinary sense-perception indeterminate and 
determinate. The first stage is the sense object contact 
called Vyavasaya and the second stage is the mind-object 
contact via senses. ‘This is ealled anuvyavasaya * it comes 
after (anu) the first eontact ( ryavasaya ). The Saivist, of 
course, introduees another medium Buddhi in between the 


senses and mind. The objects is first reflected on the 


senses and being illumined by the light of knowledge. These 
d upon Buddhi. This 


physical images are again impresse 
is the first stage of indeterminate knowledge. Mind then 
re-acts on the sense-data recorded on the Buddhi to have 
a determinate knowledge. This isa stage of reformation 
eonsisting of elimination of unnecessary ‘points’ from the 
whole mass of impressions and edding something from 
the old store of memory to the selected points giving them 
a definite shape and name. This second stage, the stage 
of mental reformation is called by the Saivists anuv} avasdya. 


pecified as a mental 
) as it were a self- 


ale 


This is a kind of re-perception which Abhinava mantes 
prats-saksathara also %° The aesthetic perception, he thinks, 
1s mental perception or re-perecption, for here the perceiver’s 
awareness of the object 1s concerned more with the refor- 
mative power of mind than with the sense impression® 
merely Although this perception 1s again said to bea kind 
of tasting ( asvadana), 1t 1s not exactly a gustatory perce- 
ption for here the senses apphed are eyes and ears In 
an ordinary perception a perceiver could not be so much 
attentive as 1€ IS required in ease of aesthetic perception 
A man, for example, may think of other things as well 
while eating. But tasting 1s different from ‘eating’, from 
merely tasting a thing as sour or bitter , it 1s more @ 
mental work of analysis and synthesis than mercly a sense 
object contact. Although, similarly, ears and eyes are media 
in aesthetic perception, the cogmtion proper 15 a function 
of the mind which must be perfectly alert and attentive 
Aesthetic perception is a re-perception, because, mind 15 
active in selecting only the relevant portions and elimina- 
ting others from the sense-impressions on the Buddhi and 
adding something from his own stoch of memory leading 
finally to a reformation of primary sense images, SO also 
the aesthetic perceiver 1S involved in elimination, selection 
and addition Here rather he adds much more from the 
stock of his previous mental impressions of the subconscious 
state (samskera or yasana) to what he selects from the 
sense images But still this logical reperception 1s not a 
perfectly valid analogy to explam the nature of aesthetic 
perception, for while the former 1s aware of a distinction 
of ‘self? and ‘others’, of the concept of reality and unrea- 
lity, the latter free of all such obstacles 1s a ‘generalized’ 
perception ( lokaprasiddha satyasatya yilaksanatvat ) Thus to 


90 anuvyavaayam Sak«atkiravim rsasya pascadbhavinam IPVV 
III 43, see Gnohiop ca P 103 


explain the non-ordinary character ( alaukikatva ) of this 
aesthetic perception Abhinava does not equalize it with the 
logical re-perception, but remarks that it is a “special form”’ 
of re-perception ( anuvyavasdya ‘“yifesa’? or pratisdksatkara 
‘*Kalpa”? ) ; and drama is the non-ordinary object of such 
non-ordinary perception. “Drama”, to quote Abhinava at 
some length, “is a matter of cognition by a special form 
of re-perception, namely, in the first place, in virtue of the 
different kinds of Abhinayas, the presumption of a direct 
perception of a particular actor ( Caitra, Maitra ete. ) 
and of his particular space and time cease to exist; in 
the second place , since direct perception cannot take place 
without at least aminium of particularisation, recourse is 
had tosuch names as RAamaetc. The fact that Rama etc. 
are the names of famous characters eliminates the possibility 
that one who declaims their venerable exploits might 
provoke ( in the spectators ) the obstacle of universimilitude. 
Owing to all this, this representation is like aform of 
direct perception. 2) The scene represented is accompanied 
by pleasure-giving vocal music etc. and for this reason is 
areceptacle of Carmatkdra. In virtue of this it has a natural 
suitability to enter the heart. 3) The four forms of Abhinayas 
hide the true identity of the actor. 4) The prologue etc 
give tothe spectator the awareness that he has todo with 
an actor. In this connection, the actor is immersed in the 
colouring combination ( of Determinants ete.) ; his real 
identity is hidden ; he possesses mental impressions arising 
from direct, inferential and other forms of ordinary perce- 
Ption whieh have oecurredin the past he possesses mental 
impressions of the awareness of being an actor; and he 
partakes in ereating a state of identity ( of the spectators ) 
With the dramatic performance through their heart’s consent. 
His appearance arouses a ( particular form of ) re-percep- 
tion, which consists in the light and the beatitude proper to 
consciousness, which is coloured by the various mental states 
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made up of pleasure and pain (. and which is therefore 
varied. This re-perception has also other names—Tasting, 
sampling, camatkara, Delibatio, Immersion, Enjoyment etc. 
Drama is nothing but the matter of this form of re-perce- 
ption,”’® 1 


Abhinava’s conception of drama is thus described 
jn an indirect way, not so much from the side of the object 
“self as from the subjective experience of the object. That 
is obviously because he ts an idealist. By analysing the 
aesthetic consciousness he shows that the elevation of persona- 
lity from its day-to-day utilitarian limitations through self- 
forgetfulness to a broad sphere of generality, a non-ordinary 
imaginative identification with the entire set of the dramatic 
performauce is not possible by the ordinary perception of 
of merely animitated artificial object. The object of such 
non-ordinary perception must, therefore, he of a non-ordinary 
(alaukika ) character, inexplicable, but only suggestible by 
common logical cognitions. Bharata’s words tanukarana’ 
and “anukrti’’, therefore, should be wterpreted not in their 
literal senses. Nosane man would say that all the seven 
regions of the world can be reproduced on the stage, nor 
the arrangements like the application of music with its 
proper ‘Dhruba’ and Tala etc. throughout the performance 
of drama in the scenes of walking, sleeping, eating, laughing 
and dancing etc. are really found in similar situations of 
the common world.22 Drama is certainly different from 
a non-intelligent replica of the actions and events of the three 
worlds Itis a re-percept, a re-formation or transformation 
of events either visible or invisible which Bharata calls—a 
Re-telling ( anukirtanam ) and uses the word imitation’ 
(anukyti, and anukarana) as its synonym. Of course, there is 
no objection, Abhinava concludes, in calling drama an 


91. Gnol’s translation except for his use of ‘representation’ for 
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imitation as the actions etc. are here performed in accorda- 
nce with their wordly counterparts in general i.e. a man of 
the dramatic world, may he be of extra-ordinary chafacter 
like Rama or of a common nature like carudatta, behaves 
like a man in general, not like a womanor an animal. In 
other words, the actions of drama is non-ordinary but not 
unnatural, the criterion of their possibility and probability 
being those of the worlds of Nature in general, When the 
real nature of drama isthus established carefully distingui- 
sbing it from mere replica or mirroric copy, he states further 
that there should be no confusion regarding the use of words 
—whether ‘imitation’ or ‘ie-telling’ both mean the same,%3 
In fact, Abhinava himself uses the word anukdra to indicate 
the nature of drama—*It is not fitting to imitate an event of 
actual life (indrama)...”’(n@ea vartamanacaritanukdroyuktah,) 94 


Now question arises — is Sarikuka justly the victim 
of Abhinava’s accusation ? Or in other words, does Sankuha 
define drama as an imitation inits literal sense~a partial 
copy of the original Jacking its essential elements resulting 
at best in anillusion ? or an inferior and imperfect emulation 
of a superior being ? It is nowhere mentioned explicitly, nor 
even a slight implicit suggestion of such thought is present 
in what Abhinava himself presents as Sarikuka’s statement. 
Emphatically rather, as we have seen, he has distinguished 
imitation which is neither doubt, nor error, nor a correct 
cognition ; in other words, its mature cannot be explained 
by reference to any logical cognition which is related to an 
-uuilitarian attitude or an ordinary sense of reality and 
Unreality. 1t does thus possess a mon-ordinary character. 
Sanhuka would have used some other word for this pecuhiai 

object. But he 1s fully aware ot his position as a commentator 
of Bharata, who hinsself uses the word ‘mritation’® to explain 


93. “Yadituesam mukhyalaukskoKarapinusantayA anukaranamity v- 
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the nature of drama, whieh as a commentator he has to 
clarify with justifieations. But it does not mean that he 
personally thinks the word unfit for the purpose and just 
tiies to lighten the problem with an indifferent mind. He is, 
it seems, in full consent with Bharata. The question before 
him is this: the subject-matter of drama is nothing else 
than what we visualize in day-to-day life — sorrow and 
happincss, loss and achievement, hopes and frustrations of 
persons either living actually in the past, known from 
history, or believed to be living known from icgends, These 
things actually happening as contcmporaneous [to our 
existence eithcr incase of common people or in case of 
extraordinary calibre, do never please; nor were they 
pleasing to their contemporaries. But why do they please 
in drama? Because they arc not real but artificial, they 
are imitations —nre “artificial but spectators think that 
they are real’°S not in the sense that the real Rama is 
revived here by certain mystic power, not that the 
actors are really suffering or enjoying in the guise of some- 
body else. They are very much conscious that these are 
only actors playing in the roles of Rima ctc., madeup and 
acting in perfect consonance with the authority of the 
scriptures which convinee them to aceept them as real 
characters, Their awareness of the artificiality of the presen- 
tation is suspended for the time being to the subconscious 
Jevel of thcir mind. The real beings of both the actor and 
the character are denied. The spectator’s experience 
here, as Sankuka says, is neither — ‘That happy man is 
really the actor”, nor “Rima is really that man” but simply 
—*This is the happy Rama’, a self-evident cognition 
achieved by an immediate pereeption (anubhava) indicating 
simply the reality devoid of its practical utility. This is 
what Sankuka means by imitation of reality in drama. 


95, Gnoli, op. cit. P, 34. 
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Abhinava’s conceptionof ‘generality’ or ‘re-perception’ 
differs from Sankuka’s notion of ‘imitation’? or artificial 
representation not so much in essence asin the methods of 
approach from two philosophers’ different points of view and 
in using the words proper to their own schools. Sankuka is 
a realist while Abhinava is an idealist, so the latter’s refu- 
tation of the former, seems here an idealist’s misunderstan- 
ding ofa realist. 


In Mahima Bhatta, a prominent opponent of the 
Dhvanivadins of Sanskrit poetics, later to Abhinavagupta, 
Sarikuka’s imitation theory assumes a somewhat new shape. 
Against all the severe attacks of Abhinava, he holds that the 
world of art ( here poetry ) is artificial (krtrima).°°% As the 
determinants etc. are here artificial or imitation of the real 
ones of the empirical world, their effect—the inferred perma- 
nent mental State must also be artificial or reflection 
(pratibimba Kalpah) of the real permanent mental state ( of 
Rama etc.}®7 for how can areal be inferred from the 
unreal ? The Determinants etc. are not real because they do 
not serve any practical purpose which is the essential nature 
of the common worldly objects. Thus an aesthete enjoys 
drama in experiencing an artificial permanent Mental 
State.98 But it is quite strange that he is not conscious of 
its artificiality at the moment of enjoyment. Nor does he 
accept it as real as Sankuka thinks. The cognition here is 
quite of 2 non-ordinary character — neither real, nor unreal, 
incomparable with any other logical cognitions of the 
common world. If a staunch logician insists upon the 
invalidity of such cognition and putting itin the class of 
error, asks-— ‘In what way can crror exercise the meral 
improvement of the spectator ? he is ready to answer that an 
error in certain instances of the common world docs possess 


%G. Byoktieka P2790 97. Wid. PL 72 OG. HAT. 7h 
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the causal efficiency. An image, for example, made of 
wood or. metals is not really a god. And yet the devotee 
worshipping it as his deity proceeds on the path of 
Spirituality. ? 9 


99. See K.C. Pandey Comp Aesth. Vol 1. P. 338, 


ANALOGUE 


Imitation a fertile principle in the life of man = 
learning and other social 


importance of imitative impulse in 

behaviour — Aristotle and the modern psychologists — 
geographical settings influencing the cosmic ideas of two 
countries in two different ways — ultimately regulating the 
concept of imitation in both cosmology and aesthetics — the 
Greek emphasis upon body and the indian upon spirit 
conditioning differently the «den of imitation in art — 
Platonic and Hippocratic confusion of art and reality absent 


in India the simile of mirror-reflection in Plato and 
ndian theorists -—~ 


the Indians — Aristotte’s affinity to the I 
bolic depth of the 


music and dance as imitation — the symo™. 
usic absent in the Greck 


Indian idea of imitation in m 

thought — Poetry as imitation — i d Simonidian 
ideas of poetic imitation absent in India — Aristotle’s affinity 
to the Indian thinkers — Aristotle’s theory of probability and 
the Indian principle of propricty — drama as imitation — 
imitation versus illusion -——_ Gorgi®ss ésnkuka and the 
Vedanta — identification and super-imposition &s ways of 
imitation —_ Ptato, Dhanalijaya, Vigvanitha and the 
Sankhya — Plato, Bhattanayaka and Abhinava — imitative 
character of drama in Aristotle, Bharata, Lollaya and 
Sankuka — re-perception OF re-creation of Abhinava anc 
imitation of Aristotle and Sankuka — Te erception In a way 
the same as imitation — Abhinava and the Greeks —~ contris 
bution of Abhinava to the aesthetic thought of the world. 


CUhat Aristotle said in the 4th century B.C. is 
still accepted by the most progressive and experimental 
psychologists of the present age — that man learns by 
imitation.2 Imitation is a fertile principle in human life and 
has something to do with both reason and art;? it explains 
many social events, and forms the basis of some behavioural 
pattern and development and makes possible the transmi- 
ssion of human culture, Some have even ventured to say 
that society is imftation,® since without imitation no 
human society can exist and no progress is possible. 
Fundamentally it gives tise to the occurrence of man’s 
matching responses— ‘ta process by which matched or 
similar acts are evoked in two people”, *‘a process that arises 
under the social conditions which award it’.4 With 
greater clarity, psychologists define it as a process of 
learning : “Observational learning is generally labelled 
imitation in experimental psychology and identification in 
theories of personality. Both concepts, however, encompass 
the same behavioural phenomenon namely the tendency of 
a person to reproduce the actions, attitudes or emotional 
responses exhibited by real life or symbolized models .., it is 
for the interest of clarity, precision and parsimony «.. the 
single term imitation is adopted to refer to the occurrence 
of matching responses.”’?5 We reproduce those things which 
are Most interesting in themselves and, therefore, attract us ; 


I. See the article Earipy Socialization: Learning and Identification by 
Paul Mussen in New Directions in Psychology”, 1IHI, Ed. George 
Mandler, New York, 1967. 2. George Santayana, Reason in Art 
PL 144. 3. Trade quoted by Paul Mussen, op. cit. Pp, 78. 


4, Miller and Dollard quoted by Paul Mussen op. cit. P. 78. 
5. Ibid, 
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and secondly, we reproduce those the tmuitatron of which 
brings us social reward We reproduce sometintes the 
things and actions for our better understandutg of their 
occurrences and by representing what we do not bodtly 
become, we preserve and enlarge our own berngs © Man’s 
tmttative instinct 1s thus not without a purpose , If arms 
either at some emotional satisfactron or at the performance 
of a practtcal need 
“ 

With the Greeks and Indians, as with all other 
people of the world, thts mmuitatrve impulse was qutte 
natural, and this 1s obvious in their socio cultural activaties, 
especially in diverse rituals and reltgious mtes,? and 
although it 1s still controversial! how far art ortginated from 
the imitative tmpulse of man, our anvestigatron shows that 
the ancient thinkers of both the countries believed in the 
imitative character of art creations, with a wide variation, 
of course, in their interpretatron ofthe term ‘imitation’ by 
dtfferent men and schools This variation 1S due mainly 
to dissimilar temperaments of the two peoples With the 
limited landscape and environment ol their country and 
with ther hard-working, stout and tolerant body structures 
the Gieeks felt a close affinity between the cosmte forces 
and human betngs so much so that they tried to understand 


Nature and divine spirtts 3m terms ol human beings To 
ere everything, and 


them man, man’s beauty and intellect w 
potheosts of human 


the divine forces were nothing but the a 


G George Santayana, op cit, P 148 7 Some of the imitative 
features of the Hindu rituals may be marked inthe rites of Seven 
Steps? and “Touching the Heart’ etc of the Hindu mariage See 
R.B Pandey, ‘Hindu Sanskaras’, pp. 219 20 Ie my be also 
marked in the deceptive motive of the rituals concerning & dying 
man, when a person is slowly dying, the image of thar dying man 
is burnt, for it 1s hoped that by doing this ‘death’ may be made to 
lewe the dying man, he haunts, thinking tharthe man 1 question 3 
already dead and burnt, shid P 26 
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beauty, strength and intellect. Hence in their cosntology 
and theology a concrete imitative relation between the 
macrocosm and microcosm was thought plausible. But the 
vision of the Indian was bounded by the infinite rather than 
the finite? —the vast expanse of the universe before him 
could not allow him to form a humanized cosmos and a 
theos no more than an immortalized mortal. No physical 
affinities were possible between so powerful and transcen- 
dent cosmic bodies and human beings with their pitiable 
limitations. A resemblance between the created and the 
creator must, of course, be admitted for the reason that the 
like begets like ; but that resemblance in this case is spiritual 
rather than physical. How can the unlimited and the 
limited be similar in physique ? Thus while the Greek 
procedure is from body to body, the Indian is from spirit 
to body, As spirit is the ultimate reality, we are all alike 
in spirit, but differ in bodies as the spirit in its manifold 
manifestation has to assume different forms appropriate for 
the exercise of different functions. Thus the Indians prefe- 


tred a spiritual resemblance to a physical one between the 
macrocosm and microcosm. 


The reliance upon the physique, its strength and 
beauty made the Greek art naturalistic and its .emphasis 
upon the accurate formal likeness is responsible for the 
popular view of art as an imitation or a copy. In spite of 
the selective method of the artists and wise and sympathetic 
views of the philosophers like Pythagoras and Empedocles, 
this popular view remained unchanged till after Plato. 
Technozé the most primary root used for art creation 
suggested contrivance and skill of the artistic activity ; 
Empedoeles admitted the intelligence of the artists in 
reproducing a thing through anew medium, and serving 


8 John Marshall, The Cambridge History of India Cd E J. Rapson 
Vol. 1 P. 649. 
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thus a new purpose which the original is unable to do. 
Hephaistos’ construction of Pandora and Zeuxis’ of Helen 
approved of the originality and genius of the artist; yet to 
the common mass the artists were no more than imitators 
or copy-makers ; and theoretically the word imitation was 
not given its proper meaning with clarity and precision. 
Even Socrates who could realize the ideal value of the 
business of imitation took only a pragmatic attitude to it ; 
Hippocrates found a basis for comparing statues with dead 
badies and Plato judged imitation more as a metaphysician 
than as an aesthete and hesitated to attribute to imitation 
any intrinsic, value. In India the Greek plastic activity 
finds its parallel in Vigvakar man’s construction of Tilottama, 
but not without certain difference- For, the Greek artist 
there was not much difficulty in rendering the invisible 
and the superb divine beings to plastic forms. Parrhasius 
could imitate the invisible mental states by imitating the 
visible body as they «are easily snferable from their physical 
expressions ; and by making the statues of Zeus and Athene 
grand and colossal Pheidias could satisfactorily render 
the super-human divinities. But for the Indian artists the 
problem of the imitation of the invisible psychic activities 
and superb divine spirits was not so easily solvable. They 
had to grasp the spirit through a careful observation of the 
body and had to render the spint itself directly. The 
inability of the court-artists of Vimbisara in painting the 
portrait of the Buddha even in his presence would appear 
quite strange and perhaps ridiculous to the Greek artists 
as this very temperament is foreign to them. As only the 
Physical appearance of the model was not enough for an 
artistic image, the Indian interpretation of the ton 
imitation was to be much more than @ copy of the phys!que- 


Although the roots like fil and kal possess certain conno 


tative similarities with the root technazd, their sgn 
differ in many respects. Silpa the earliest word used for art 
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(later synonymous with Kafe} denoted a likeness or 
Pratiripa wrought with skill and contrivance ofthe artist, 
but the likeness did not refer only to a replica , 1t indicated 
self-expression, and even when it referred strictly to a 
physical hheness the imitation did not start from the physique, 
but dircetly fromthe spat Body was important for them 
in so far as it was the medium through which the spirit 
expressed itself The Greeks smtated the spint in so fur as 
it 18 expressed in the body Beyond the body for the spirit 
in itself their artistic genius needed no journcy But the 
Indians sought the spit which they imitated through a 
body approprjate for its perfect manifestation This 15 
something more than what the Greeks understood by an 
ideal imitation While Zeuxis tried to 1dealize his Helen by 
arranging only the different physical parts must attractive 
in different women, Dusyanta tried to embody the very 
spint of Sakuntala which could make the picture appear as 
if it was speaking , and whale in the Canon of Polycleitus, 
physical proportions were more emphasized in the artistic 
inmutation, the Indians gave no less emphasis upon the appli- 
cation of bhava and lavanya Proportionate physical constru- 
cuon brings only beauty, but not grace, and a picture wi th- 
out the grace of the orginal 1s but an imperfect imitation 
A distinction between beauty and grace is foreign to the 
Greek mind The Platonic and Anistotchan notions of 
formal beauty is htele more than this beauty of proportion 
The spiritual depth of the Indian conception of favanja 
seems to beabsentin the Greek thought It 1s for this 
serious contemplative activity of the Indian artists that 
they have never been looked down upon as mere copy- 
makers In practice, the Hellemstic ideal awoke no response 
in the Indian mind , and in theory there 13 no Hippocratue 
or Platome contempt for artistic amitation An art smage 
1s not equal to a spiritless dead body , to an Indian mind it 
1s rather a supernatural form embedded with everlasting 
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Spirit. The Buddhist and the Vedantic philosophers, like 
Plato, did, of course, regard an art-imitation as twice removed 
from the absolute reality, but by that they -never’ confused 
the metaphysical and the aesthetic standards of reality, 
and never stated that the enjoyment of art hampering 
Saami knowledge stands as a bar to perfect wisdom. 
mate suggested on the contrary that aesthetic knowledge is 
ina waya step towards the knowledge of metaphysical 
reality; and when Manu, one of the senior Law-givers, 
teens the young Brahmacharins to enjoy music and 
eas it was not on the ground that the imitative OF 
illusory character of the arts would hide the knowledge of 
reality from ther, but to keep them apart from all kinds 0 f 
emotional disturbances ; for together with art, sumptuous 
food, fashionable dresses, idle talks, vulgar thoughts and 
uses of all sorts of luxurious goods were also forbidden. 


; The platonic conflict of art and reality 3s absent 
ae the Vedantic views because there is a fundamental 
difference between the basic philosophy of Plato and that 
ofthe Vedanta. Both of them believe in the illusory, 
Unsubstantial character of the world. But there js no 
gradation of reality in Plato’s metaphysics. For Plato 
anything is either real or unreal. Thus the whole world—the 
world of matter with the impressions of Fornss — iS unreal 
and the world of the imitative arts is still more S0- Plato’s 


artistic sensitivity had to suffer anaesthesia before this 
fan object, but only 


m e ‘< 3 

etaphysics. Art is not a slavish copy o 

analogous to it in so far as it represents its qualitative and 
so beautiful — formally 


quantitative proportions only ; it is al 
attractive — this quality of attractiveness being much 
than a mere similitude. But al! this is stupefied by the stere 
warning of his dialectics that yvhatever an 0 


pject of art may 
be it is unreal — it is merely a second-hand copy of the Idea 


9. Manusanhita Ed, S- K. Vidysbhorags (Cal) THT ue 
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—a copy of a particular — valueless for a philosopher who 
achieves perfect wisdom by knowing the Forms. Beauty of 
art is far inferior to the beauty of Form or reality and like- 
wise aesthetic enjoyment is far inferior to wisdom. 
But the gradation of reality in the Vedantic system 
avoids such Platonic conflict by denying a mutual 
interferenceof the grades of reality. It would argue as 
follows : art is unreal, a copy of Nature, an illusion 
and twice removed from the absolute reality ; but this does 
not mean that it has no reality at all. If Brahman is real in 
the absolute sphere, the worlds of Nature and art are so in 
the pragmatic and illusory,spheres respectively, Each one is 
uncontradicted in its own sphere. The falsity of an illusion 
is known only when one is pragmatically conscious and that 
of the pragmatic world is known when one is conscious of 
the Absolute. But each sphere has its own value. The two 
lower spheres do not hamper the knowledge of the absolute 
reality, rather they serve as two important factors in the 
realization of the supreme one. The relation of the pragmatic 
and the illusory realities exemplifies the relation of the abso- 
lute and the pragmatic realities. If artis a kind of illusion 
( not illusion proper ) the world is also a work of art and its 
creator, a supreme artist; and if the perfect enjoyment of 
art is not possible without a perfect knowledge of the world 
it imitates, the perfect Aesthete can only be the Supreme 
Being having perfect knowledge. There is, thus, no qualita- 
tive difference between a philosopher and an imitative artist. 
The Vedantic Brahman is the supreme wisdom, the supreme 
artist and the supreme aesthete. This is an idea quite foreign 
to the Platonic idealism. In its dualistic system the gap 
between Form and matter, between reality and imitation 
can never be bridged. Out of a play the Vedantic Brahman 
diversifies itself in order to enjoy itself in its varieties. It is 
all and everywhere, but in different forms. Ifthe prag- 
matic world is neither the same as nor different from the 
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absolute realty, the relation between the iflusory and 
pragmatic realitics is also the same The ideal Beauty 
(of Brahman ), then, necessarily mvohes its mamfold 
manifestation, for beauty 1s meaningless without mamifesta- 
tion, and the more diversified it 1s the more attractive it 
becomes Henee the beauty of an artistic imitation 1s not 
less pure and powerful than its pragmatic counterpart, as 
Plato thought ; it rather supersedes that, for the play of 
Brahman 1s all the more mianvfest here through the 
Imaginative genius of the mtist The Platonic God xlso 
has ercated this world of phenomena out of a play. But 
this play 1s of two different kends in the two philosophical 
Systems and regulates the naturcs of imitative arts accor- 
dingly, The Platome ‘play’ 1s more OF less a whim, for 
Plato is uncertain about the purpose of this play of creation 
and foohs upon the ereated beings as puppets in the hands 
of the ereator-player. They have been, of course, imparted 
with certain free will, but in ercation that does not enable 
them to discover something new, they can only umitate 
What 1s already created In such a cosmology, then human 
creation must be inferior to the divine one 1m respect of 
beauty, power and all other aspects But the play of 
Brahman in the Vedanta cosmology meant for self-manifes- 
tation and for the enjoyment of self-bhiss therein Thus the 
progress of creation — Its manifold diversification 1s, 1n fact, 
the extension of the sublime glory of Brahman Himself 
Hence in such a play there 1s no objection to the development 
ofhuman creation over Nature (the first off spring of the 
Reality), no question of inferiority of the human imitative 
arts to the divine art1e Nature 


The simile of nurror-reflection is common to sae 
and Indian aesthetics, 1t 1s used to explain the ase 
art —its relation with the object 1t imitates But ee 
Plato, following huis metapliysics, condemned the unreallty 
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of art by using this simile, the Indians used the simile only 
to appreciate the supreme success of the artist. The mirror 
reflection is for them a standard of artistic similitude. The 
object of art is not to represent only the appearance of 
particular, but the whole of a thing — its spirit and body, 
its universal as well as particular characteristics, as vividly 
as a mirror reflects a thing. Artis a kind of illusion —a 
conscious illusion — which does not pretend to stand for tbe 
reality. Instead of deluding its observer it rather enables 
him to understand the reality in a better way. In this 
respect only Aristotle, to a great extent, is comparable to 
the Indians. Art is not, for him, a mere copy of Nature, 
it may even supercede her. As in Aristotle’s metaphysics 
form and matter, universal and particular have no separate 
existence, so in his aesthetics art imitates both the characteri- 
stics of a thing. In comparison with history artis more 
philosophic or universal, so that Aristotle prefers the probable 
to the actual. But while the Greek practice makes Aristotle 
divide arts as realistic and idealistic, the Indians 


in their philosophy and practice merge the two. They 
make the real the ideal. 


The Greek and the Indians both agree that dance 
is more imitative and so more effective than the visual arts. 
But the concept of imitation in the Indian theories of dance 
and music is quite extensive and finds very little parallel in 
Greek aesthetics. That is because the practice of these arts 
varied to a considerable extent in these two cultures, in the 
imitation of dance, bowever, parallel is a little more than in 
the imitation of music. Although the Greek H 'yperchema 
and LCmmelcia find better affinities than Orchesis with the 
Nrtya for their interpretative gestures or schzma, especially 
of hands, it is very doubtful, owing to lack of authentic 
details, how far these imitative gestures had the symholic 
depth of the gestures of Indian dance. It seems from 
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Lucian’s records that the Greeks had not developed so 
exhaustive a science of gestures with subtle and suggestive 
symbolic significance as had the Indians. Their gesticulative 
dances had very little synibolic quality of the Indian Nrtya. 
In Skepias, for example, the dancers twist their necks 
imitating the manner of birds. In this bird-dance nothing 
beyond the activities of the birds is implied. But the peacock- 
gesture of hand in the Indian dance is not meant only to 
imitate the activities of that bird, but to indicate things 
and actions which have some symbolic similitude with the 
geometrical pattern of that bird. Aristotle and the Indian 
philosophers agree that music is the basis of arts, because 
thythm is the best means of imitating the movemer.ts or 
states of mind which are rhythmic in nature. As rhythm is 
imitated through rhythm music is the best of all arts in 
affecting the soul most perfectly. The primary Greek practice 
of music that used to sing stories with tones proper to the 
characters —- men and women in their various moods — finds 
no parallel in India where music is an imitation in two 
ways — first, through Ahata Nada or struck sound, the very 
medium of music being an imitation in so far as it is the 
microcosmic form of Anahata Nada or ethereal sound ; and 
secondly, through this sound it imitates, as its subject-matter, 
the inner rhythms of human beings that rise as emotional 
reactions to the events of the external world, by using 
symmetry and harmony. Plato’s idea of music as an imita- 
tion of human character through words, modes and rhythm 
isa little more than a theorisation of the traditional Greek 
Practice. Here language must be appropriate to the chara- 
Cters who use them, and the modes and rhythm must seeds 
the words. This is also without an Indian parallel, asm 
Indian music, it is rhythm which is most emphasized. Pure 
music has to use only rhythmic sound and no language. 
Greek modes have certain affinities with the Indian §rutts, 
but the absence of its minute divisions delimits its scope 
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and debars it from bringing any universal appeal whereas 
the exhaustive frutis in Indian music tend to express ( of 
imitate ) variety of cmotional qualities apprehended in 
human beings irrespective of gender, race and culture. Ina 
way Indian philosophy of music possesses some affinities with 
the Pythagorean idea that the human music imitates the 
divine music in so far as harmony and measure are the 
essential principles of both cosmos and music. Thus cosmos 
itself is a musical composition, and the possibility of 
composition and appreciation of humao music fies in the 
human soul —a microcosmic form ( or imitation ) of the 
cosmos, Rut concerning the actual practice, the Pythagoreans 
are silent, and the Indian thought in that regard finds a 
parallel in Aristotle who emphasizes the role of rhythm in 
music. Without the accompaniment of language, he states, 
rhythm and melody can well imitate the qualities of chara- 
cter such as anger, gentleness, courage etc. But it seems 
the composition of ragas, the final form of Indian music 
with its intricate harmony of different tunes ( svaras ), highly 
effective in embodying sentiment ( rasas ) ts foreign to the 
Greek mind, Thus Indian philosophy of music denotes 


something more than a combination of the Pythagorean and 
Aristotalian. 


Poetry in India has not been thought of as an imitation 
inthe Platonic sense-- any thing expressed in language 
whether a speech or a word is imitation, and so poets, histo- 
rians, and even philosophers are imitators. But poetry is 
inferior as imitation to both philosophy and history, for while 
philosophy records the form, poctry records the sensible 
world, and while history is a record of the actual facts and 
events, poetry very often gives false’ information. The 
Indians do not agree with Simonides that poetry is picture 
that speaks i.c., the difference between a visual artist and 
a poet is only a difference of the means — the poet imitates 
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through words and a sculptor through stone or a painter 
through colour. The Indian critics like Abhinavagupta, on 
the contrary, distinguish the orders of verbal and visual 
arts. Painting may be an imitation (or 4 Copy ) by means 
sl material things like colour etc., it imitates material things 
like the body of a cow ete. 5 hut poetry concerns itself with 
mental states of human being which arc spiritual by nature 5 
and so they cannot be copied like material things. 

In India poetry, like music, has now here been 
defined as an imitation, But asin some poet the imitative 
quality of music is implicd, so also is truc in case of poetry. 
The transformation of Nature, a5 the Indians think of 
poetry, into a ‘supernatural’ world according to the principles 
of propriety is very much like what Aristotle means by 
imitation of Nature according to the principle of probability. 
The sole aim of the Indian principle of propriety is to make 
the poetic narration convincing even though it may be 
historically or actually false, it rust not be smprobable, that 
is, it must not isolate the law of Nature. In other words, 
the ‘supernatural’ world of poetry must not be unnatural. 
It must not be such that the reader may doubt its possi- 
bility. Aristotle has equally understood the jmportance © 
this convincing power of poetry: probability is a general 
principle that reveals the causal relation. Poetry thus deals 
more with the universal than with the particulars and thus in 
refusing the Platonic idea, he takes 4 stand that would agree * 


with those of Anandavardhana and Abhinava AJ] the three 
assert that poetry is more philosophic than history and refer 
In finding 


Impossible probability to improbable possibility- ; 
out these universals or probables Aristotle, however, applies 
only the inductive method while the method adopted by 
the Indians is more intuitive than jnductive 3 and this is, 2° 
we have seen, due to the two different conception of Nature. 

Although in preserving the principles of propriety 
Poetry avoids the particulars of history which have no 
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necessary causal relation History and other testimonial 
records, nevertheless help very often providing the probables- 
The events that have happened are possible, otherwise 
they would not have happened So the poets can be more 
successful in preserving the propriety of their plots and chara- 
cters by choosing the stories from the chronicles and 
historical records rather than by devising something very 
new Re-arrangement, of course, 1s allowed in this case 
to universalize the particulars, an act which requires the 
originality of poetic gemus But in such re-arrangement, 
Anstotle, Anandavardhana and Abhinava agree that poets 
should not change the traditional opinion 1° Sometimes 
certain legendary or historical events may appear unbilie~ 
vable such as Satavahana’s ocean-ciossing heroism and 
Oedipus’ marraige with his mother, but they are convi- 
neing as they bave been accepted by the common belief 
of generations Hence a poet’s attempt to change these 


popular beliefs into reasonable facts will end in nothing 
but “unconvincing posstbilites 22 


This consistency or propriety 1s the most fundamen- 
tal principle of poetry which only a poet of gemus can 
properly reahze Exhaustive illustrations of it with ample 
clarifications have been given by Ksemendra some of which 
Aristotle also has mentioned Ksemendra 1s well aware of 
: the basic nature of tne notion of propnety and hike Ananda- 
Vardhana and Abhmava, has left 11s detailed working out 
to the poets themselves Errors concerning this piinciple 
may be of two types—— primary and secondary The 
primary impropriety 1s the imconsistency of plot and 
character — a failure in proper expression, for example ‘if 
the poet meant to describe the thing correctly, hut failed 


10 Yor Arist see Poes XXV_ 1460b 146la 1] Arist writes "con- 


vincing smpossibility is preferable to wnconvincng possibility Poet 
AXV 146lb (Trans Bywrter) 
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Rae aR aay of expression” 22 — if, for example, a 
ats a as a coward and eunuch begets child- 
This is, they sa ae and Abhinava agree fully. 
(Sakti). The ne aa mectugas of genius or poetic power 
ledge ( a-vyut oF ie one is duc to the poet's want of know- 
Sica ons ‘ af in all other branches, say in geography; 
negligible If the « etc, This isa technical ctrot which is 
genius) oa puabiaies capacity of the port (his 
jeans ete oe in the construction of plot and character 
technical erro pare au re nourishment of rasa, these 

rs will simply be overlooked. 


fe aiaile oe ne ore and the Indians agree that 
Scanian nas ; but it ts ee imitative than poetry as the 
Native ts fee ( or actions and si tuations— avastha ) of 
foes seeds: a here through the visible representa- 
fenerally, it ec ee ipall iets ee Considered 
the Greeks ana’ that Gorgias, Plato, Aristotle among 
Sankuka Cae : Bharata, | Dhanatijaya, Danika, Lollata, 
systems i Indi ae the Sankhya and the monistic Vedanta 

a give the same views. But a careful analysis 


of thes : 
e (es 
views reveals also certain important differences 


Tegardi 

n . bf . e . ote e 

g the nature of imitation. The illusionistic views of 
ore or less 


Goro’ 
ale a an and the Vedantins appear m 
agree ees But neither Sankuka nor the Vedantins 
audience enj Oo inet drama is 2 deception, and the 
that it is ee hin being deceived The Vedantins argue 
mistake it Fe ng pf “Iusion where the observer does not 
tinction b r the reality, rather he js conscious of the distin- 
Sankuka re the reality and tts jmitation. Similarly 
as emphatically marked its difference from the 


decej - 

‘ e 
Sition io laced of an illusion. The idea of super impo- 
(4ropa) or identification ( tadatmya ) seems to be 


drama 


Dhvanyaloka, 11J.6 


12, Ar! 
ast, ie Sal 
Prose, Poet XXV. 1460b (Trars- Bywater) 5 
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common in Plate, Dhanatijaya, Vifvanatha and the Sankhya 
system — that the personality of the dramatic characters is 
superimposed upon the actors, or the actors identify them- 
selves with the dramatic characters in both physique and 
psyche. But while Plato thinks that this identification 
influences the character of the actors, the Indians do not 
think so. In comparing the individual (purusa) with an 
actor the Safkhya system emphatically mentions the indiff- 
erent nature of this identification. Aesthetic activity 
necessarily involves an indifferent attitude as it Jacks 2 
pragmatic interest. A morally bankrupt man scldom 
becomes a saint by acting in the role of Valmiki or Kanva, 
nor docs a poorman become a millionaire by imitating a 
rich man on the stage throughout his life. Thus the 
Platonic confusion of the practical and aesthetic consciousness 
scems to be absent in the Indian theories. An identification 
of the spectator with the dramatic character is similarly 
mentioned by both Plato and the Indian critics especially 
by Abhinava, but it is not without a difference. Plato 
thinks that a spectator of a particular nature identifies 
himself with the dramatic character of his own nature 
only and thus concludes that dramatic performance affects 
the character of the spectator in the real life. According to 
his argument a man of saintly nature cannot enjoy the 
character of a robber nor, it is implied, can an ordinary man 
enjoy an extraordinary character as there is almost no 
aMfnity between them. Asimilar type of identification 
seems tohave been inthe mind of Bhattanayaka when he 
argues against Abhinava’s idea of identification which, he 
holds,is the basis of aesthetic enjoyment. Identification, 
Bhattanayaka says, is possible Between twn persons of 
similar nature only; how can a particular man, then identify 
himself with all kinds of characters ?13 Thus he docs not 


ik, Gnoli op. cit. P 7h. see Note 3 also, 
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eer oxe of this psychological factor as the basis of aesthetic 
PAR euce: But Abhinava argues that the aesthetic identifica- 
ea is not of this sort. Here a particular man does not identify 
himself with a particular character. Neither the characters 
nor the actors nor the spectators are within their practical 
spatio-temporal limitations. By the Sava theory of abhavsa 
he proves that losing their causal efficiency they are all in 
a generalized state (sadhdranva and thus there is no difficulty 
in the identification of the generalities, and against Plato he 
would argue that the fear of the influence of a play upon 


the spectators in the practical field of life is rootless, because 
Had it not been 50, 
Identification of 
r—an interfusion 


all of them are in a generalized state. 
aesthetic enjoyment would be impossible. 
a particular man with a particular characte 
ofthe aesthetic and practical consciousness, so tO SAY, will 
cause simply suffering not enjoyment. Again according to 
Abhinava, neither a saint is a saint nora robber a robber in 
the auditorium. AIl of them are only spectators for the 
time being, without any other distinction. So there is no 
question of enjoying a particular character 5 on® cnjoys the 
whole play. 


Of the Greeks, Aristotle ts the nearest to the Indian 
theorists on drama. In imitating Nature _- the conducts, 
behaviours and actions ofits people of either good oF bad 
moral qualities — both Bharata and Aristotle would oer 
that drama does not aim at representing any particular 
Person or race but at giving 4 probable or general pictir’ 
thereof following the law of necessity OF causation. Sarkuka 
among all the commentators of Bharata isa close counter 
Part of Aristotle in this regard. Lollata of course speaks et 
drama as an imitation, but his idea that dramatic OF cae 
beauty exists primarily in the original models oF historic 
Persons, and only secondarily in the dramatic representalion 
Wilt be refuted by Aristotle in the same way as Sanhuk3 did 3 


al 
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he would argue, if that ts so, why the objects that arouse 
detestation in the real world please when :mitated im art? 
Like Sankuka Anstotle thinks that the dramatic and visual 
arts are essentially on the same level and both would agree 
that drama is equal to painting in imitating 1e, in giving 
an appearance of reality — an entity different from perce- 
ptual :!lusion or doubtetc , differing only in the means and 
manners of imitation Dramatic representation 1s artificial 
but for its convincing power the spectators take it as rea} 
But at 1s neither a malobservatnon nor an illusion proper, 
—rather a kind of allusion—a_ conscous illusion It 1s 
neither true nor false, but as much true as false Its false 
because it Jacks the causal efficiency of its natura] counter- 
parts and because the spectators are conscious of 1ts 
unreality , and i¢1s true because the skilful composition and 
the performance make tt appear astrue In other words, as 
Anstotle suggests, its truth 1s amaginative Sankuka thus 
would agree with Aristotle’s idea of catharsis in so far as 
he states that in its artfictal representation the events, 
actions and emotions lose their causal efficiency They are 
purged of their impurities 1e€ , harmful effects and by 
arousing 1 sort of detached (in Aristotle’s words — 
‘unaficcted’) interest fill the hearts of the appreciators with 
wholesome pleasure Although Abhinava’s conception of 
generality 1s foreign to the realism of Anstotle there 1s n0 
virtual distinction between Arsstotles imaginative reality 

and Abhinava’s idea of the dramatic characters and events 

etc as generic forms or isolated abhdsas since both the 

ideas indicate a loss of their real causal efficiaancy Ablninava 

biudged up the gap between ‘imitation’ and ‘creation’=— two 

very contrary ciceds in the history of aesthetic thought His 

theory of re-percepuon may be vanously named as creauon, 

re-creation, re-formation ortransformatuon Art 18 a re- 

perception or transformation of Nature and the artist 15 
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the creator . 
the Seana foe Si his ‘super-natural’ world 
With joy and a ore impurities, and fill our hearts 
an imitation — ; Revo can such a world be called 
But still one mma es ; It <2 new world, a new creation. 
of course. The gaits ies imitation, in a_ specific sense 
by avoiding wee ate ue ie erenatural world not 
words, through ae % by following its way; in other 
the ‘super-natural’ m en RE os ane ‘super-natural’ ; and 
cannot raise it to pele Nature in its superb form ; and one 
this sense that Fa is stage by an unnatural means. It 1s in 
imitates Nature pace hora world of art follows or 
it somebody be inava amy clarifies his argument that 
accordance with Rag, an ‘imitation’ for its working in 
Benerall4 ( Afuki = vos and occurrences of Nature in 
arm. Aristotle ine Karananusaritaya ) there is no 
this sense; but an anikuka, of course, used ‘imitation’ in 
hot admit of an PEN they are imitationists and would 
On the contrar : : ea of Abhinava’s re-perception. Abhinava, 
the aforesaid ‘ is ready to accept the word ‘imitation’ in 
ense to understand the nature of art, which, 


he thi 
Inks, j , 
, is not different from his theory of re-perception. 
d with its common 


ption’ to avoid 
orist he has 
personal 


But as im} 
reign are is very often associate 
such oe a . sie ae prefers ‘re-perce 
0 prejudice . t is obvious that as 4 the 
taste. He ¢ or any traditional views OF 
that when a cludes his argument very wisely saying 
does not m the nature of a thing 3s truly realized, it 
and obec what name we give to it.25 Thus imitation 
two names ee oy (or creation) are to be regarded as simply 
NOt expect f the same process. Such a conclusion we could 
the pionee ata the Greeks and it was Abhinava who was 
‘ancient r in the history of aesthetics in bringing the 
quarrel” of philosophy and art, that is, of reality 


and j 
iNusio 
n, of creation and imitation to stop. 


: ADBh v. 
"Medaspad, a5 I, P. 37 15. Sthite vastuno bhede Sabdapravritera- 
adatvar, ABh Vol. I. P. 37 
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